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FOREWORD 


^gSaiN  offering  this  volume  of  source  material  to  serious-minded 
UpK  readers,  as  well  as  to  that  widening  circle  of  students  of 
SXTJl  American  ethnology  and  the  history  of  religions,  it  is  hoped 
for  one  thing  that  by  it  the  literature  on  the  religious  aspect  of  life 
of  the  Indians  of  eastern  North  America,  far  too  long  neglected  by 
investigators  of  our  schools,  will  be  elevated  to  a station  worthy  of 
consideration  alongside  the  beliefs  and  ceremonies  of  native  peoples 
in  other  culture  areas  of  the  continent. 


Aside  from  my  acknowledgments  to  Wi-tapano'xwe,  whose  genial 
spirit  and  fertile  mind  were  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  study,  I rejoice 
in  expressing  them  also  to  certain  others ; to  Albert  Cook  Myers 
for  having  advised  me  so  opportunely  in  1928  to  apply  to  the  His- 
torical Commission  of  Pennsylvania  for  a research  grant  the  very 
week  the  Great  Spirit  sent  Wi-tapano'xwe  to  my  office  in  search  of 
employment;  to  Dr.  H.  H.  Shenk  for  his  confidence  in  my  ability  to 
carry  on  the  task  and  for  his  generous  compliance  with  my  desires  in 
connection  with  it,  many  of  them  whimsical  I am  sure ; to  the  members 
of  the  Historical  Commission  for  the  absolute  liberty  granted  me  dur- 
ing its  progress  as  to  time  and  manner  of  work;  to  Florence  Insley 
Speck  for  the  encouragement  rendered  in  her  deep  respect  for  and 
interest  in  the  motifs  of  Delaware  religious  performance ; to  Gladys 
Tantaquidgeon  for  her  constant  encouragement  and  counsel,  and  for 
the  indexing,  and  to  Dr.  William  J.  Phillips  for  critical  reading  of  the 
manuscript.  Indeed,  those  many  individuals  vested  with  adminis- 
trative authority  in  the  state  who  have  lent  their  approval  and  support 
in  various  ways  to  such  a project  as  this  one,  intended  to  be  of  perma- 
nent value  to  our  learned  posterity,  also  deserve  commendation  for 
their  part  in  the  undertaking. 


F.  G.  Speck, 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 


Wi-tapano'xwe,  “Walking  with  Daylight,”  (Photo  by  W.  H.  Holden,  U.  of  Pa.) 
Narrator  of  the  text,  and  informant  on  the  Big  House  Ceremony  of  the  Delawares. 
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Introduction  and 
Explanation  of  the  Ceremony 


It  has  long  been  known  that  the  Delaware  Indians  had  a periodic 
ceremony  of  paramount  importance  in  fulfilling  their  obligations  to- 
ward a pantheon  of  spiritual  forces.  We  learn  something  of  such  a 
ceremony  from  indications  occurring  in  the  17th  and  18th  century 
sources,  among  which  figure  Denton  (1670), 1 William  Penn  (1683), 2 
Brainerd  (1745), 3 Zeisberger  (1779-80), 4 Loskiel  (1794), 5 and  Hecke- 
welder  (1771-86,  1818). 6 First  from  the  casual  writings  of  Dutch, 
Swedish  and  English  authors  we  get  glimpses  of  the  ceremony  while 
this  famous  and  patriarchal  nation  was  still  residing  in  its  haunts  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  With  the  westward  movement 
of  the  tribe,  first  to  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna  and  later  to  the 
Ohio  country,  the  missionaries  who  attempted  the  conversion  of  the 
Delawares  have  added  their  comments  upon  the  great  recurrent  fes- 
tival, treating  it  in  terms  of  cool  description  or  in  phrases  of  fervent 
condemnation  according  as  their  attitudes  toward  it  were  determined 
by  their  profession. 

In  the  accounts  we  have,  the  ceremony  is  referred  to  under  various 
titles,  some  in  English,  some  in  Delaware;  Cantiko,  (Penn,  1683), 
Gamwing,  (Zeisberger,  1779),  xiqgwi'ka'on,  The  Big  House,  The  An- 
nual Ceremony.  And  it  is  not  a little  strange  that  even  the  oldest 
of  them  are  recognized  by  corresponding  terms  still  current  in  the 
language  of  the  tribe  at  the  present  time,  as  clearly  explainable  today 
as  though  we  were  still  holding  conference  with  native  priests  and 
patriarchs  who  had  talked  with  Penn  and  his  contemporaries.  That  the 
great  rite  was  of  local  interest  in  the  religious  life  of  the  allied  peoples 

1 Denton’s  Description  of  New  York,  formerly  New  Netherlands,  N.  Y.  1670. 

2 William  Penn.  A Letter  from  William  Penn,  Proprietary  and  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania  in  America  to  the  Committee  of  the  Free  Society  of  Traders 
of  that  Province  Residing  in  London,  London  1683  in  Narratives  of  Early  Penn- 
sylvania, of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  Edited  by  Albert  Cook  Myers,  N.  Y. 
1912,  p.  234. 

3 David  Brainerd,  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  David  Brainerd,  by  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, New  Haven,  1822. 

4 David  Zeisberger.  History  of  the  Northern  American  Indians.  Edited  by 
A.  B.  Hulbert  and  W.  N.  Schwarze,  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical 
Society,  n.d. 

5 George  Henry  Loskiel,  History  of  the  Mission  of  the  United  Brethren 
Among  the  Indians  of  North  America,  London,  1794. 

6 John  Heckewelder,  History,  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Indian  Nations 
Who  Once  Inhabited  Pennsylvania  and  the  Neighboring  States,  Edited  by 
W.  C.  Reichel.  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila.  1876. 
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comprising  the  Delaware  Nation  is  evident  from  all  sources.  That  it 
ruled  the  spiritual  destinies  of  the  Munsee,  the  Nanticoke,  the  Mahikan, 
we  know  through  collateral  evidence,  and  analogous  rites  are  inferred  to 
have  existed  among  the  Mohegan  on  the  east,  the  Powhatan  peoples  of 
Virginia  and  the  Algonkian  of  the  Carolina  coast.  Testimony  from 
modern  sources  also  points  to  a related  performance  of  equal  promi- 
nence in  the  religious  behavior  of  the  Shawnee.  It  would  be  an  over- 
sight besides,  not  to  make  reference  to  certain  indications  in  the  re- 
corded discussions  of  Iroquois  and  Central  Algonkian  religion,  of 
periodic  ceremonies  whose  fundamental  concepts  form  more  or  less 
a unit  with  those  of  the  nation  we  are  considering.  Such  a widely 
spread  doctrine  with  associated  rites  of  a unitary  character  assure 
us  of  the  existence  in  aboriginal  times  of  a culture-center,  as  regards 
creed,  among  the  peoples  of  the  Allegheny  forest  area,  not  only  among 
the  widely  scattered  Algonkian-speaking  peoples  hut  among  others 
whose  early  history  has  been  linked  by  some  vague  channels  with  them, 
for  instance  the  Muskogi  and  the  Yuchi.  If  it  is  not  going  too  far,  I 
would  venture  to  repeat  the  assertion,  often  made  by  students  of 
human  culture,  that  the  religious  concepts  of  preliterate  people  express 
the  keynote  of  their  cultural  status,  that  the  same  are  to  be  regarded 
as  forming  their  most  conservative  culture  properties,  reflecting  the 
entire  system  of  their  culture  in  ramifications  leading  off  to  other  topics 
of  ethnology,  the  food-quest,  social  organization,  warfare,  art-symbol- 
ism, as  well  as  rulings  of  simple  custom  and  ethical  character;  indeed 
where  not?  This  assumption,  as  we  shall  see,  holds  true  with  amazing 
consistency  in  the  native  civilization  of  the  Delawares.  While  the  pre- 
viously recorded  accounts  of  Delaware  ceremonies,  some  of  them  ex- 
plicit in  detail  and  accuracy,  have  supplied  occasional  material  for 
comparative  and  analytical  studies  in  the  ethnology  of  the  eastern 
Indians,  a feeling  of  dissatisfaction  exists  in  regard  to  their  content. 
This  has  been  sufficient  to  cause  hesitation  on  the  part  of  ethnologists 
in  using  the  records  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  culture  conclusions 
since  the  accounts  have  all  been  fragmentary  and  recorded  in  the  words 
of  European  observers  instead  of  being  based  upon  the  expressions  of 
the  natives.1  To  have  such  records  made  in  the  words,  and  with  the 
order  and  detail  of  thought  of  the  people  themselves  is  the  highest 
ideal  of  the  student  of  human  institutions,  an  ideal  now  set  up  as  the 
goal  of  endeavor  in  research.  Accordingly  when  fate  was  moved 
to  provide  me  with  a native  Delaware  informant  in  the  person  of 
Wi  tapano'xwe,  a Delaware  whose  early  training,  at  the  knees  of  his 
mother,  was  of  the  native,  non-Christian  type,  I need  hardly  say  that 
I laid  aside  every  postponable  obligation  to  devote  attention  to  the 

i More  recently  we  have  been  bequeathed  the  excellent  studies  of  eastern 
Indian  ceremonies  in  native  text  by  students  who  have  recorded  them  from  the 
dictation  of  the  Indians,  such  as  Hewitt,  Jones,  Michelson  and  Bloomfield. 
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task  of  taking  down  from  his  lips  his  version  of  the  entire  doctrine 
and  the  ceremony  of  his  tribe  at  which  he  had  upon  so  many  occasions 
been  present.  The  results  of  our  combined  effort  during  four  months 
of  writing  are  accordingly  laid  forth.  The  entire  body  of  information, 
the  arrangement  of  thought  and  wording  are  his;  the  concepts  ex- 
tracted from  the  teachings  of  his  early  life,  the  ritual  procedures  repro- 
duced from  memory  of  participation  in  them,  and  the  monologues, 
are  from  his  memory  of  repeated  hearings  by  their  narrators.  The 
mechanical  task,  the  notations,  are  mine. 

Few  undertakings  in  my  experience  have  proved  so  pleasant. 
Witapano'xwe,  or  War  Eagle,  (frontispiece)  as  he  is  known  in  his  pro- 
fession of  herbalist,  displayed  the  patience,  the  courtesy,  and  char- 
acter of  a gentleman.  Representing  the  type  once  referred  to  by 
Doctor  Dorsey  as  a natural  gentleman  and  sport,  the  Indian  was  still 
unspoiled  by  a mercenary  and  material  civilization ; the  simple-man- 
nered, sympathetic,  beautifully  poised,  contented,  nature-loving, 
thoughtful  and  mystic  Algonkian.  He  deserves  more  extensive  per- 
sonal notice  since  he  typifies  Emerson’s  definition  of  a great  man  as 
one  “who  in  the  crowd  keeps  the  independence  of  solitude.” 

Witapano'xwe,  “Walking  with  Daylight,”  of  the  Fowl,  or  so-called 
Turkey  group  (pole®')1  of  the  Delawares,  was  born  in  the  Coowees- 
coowee  district  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  Indian  Territory,  about  1880, 
according  to  his  information,  and  as  such  he  is  listed  in  the  records 
of  the  Dawes  Commission.2  His  father  was  a member  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  of  the  West.  Being  of  Munsee  descent  on  his  mother’s  side 
he  was  elected  to  the  Council  of  the  Fowl  or  Turkey  division  of  this 
tribe  in  1902,  and  re-elected  secretary  of  the  Delaware  executive  coun- 
cil by  the  combined  Delaware  and  Munsee  tribes  in  1921. 

The  history  of  the  Delawares  shows  that  they  have  passed  through 
a series  of  momentous  culture  transitions  before  and  since  the  com- 
ing of  the  whites.  We  assume  that  before  being  disturbed  by  the 
northward  advance  of  the  Iroquois  they,  together  with  the  closely 
related  Munsee,  presented  a type  of  culture  differing  from  the  after- 
period, during  which  assimilation  with  the  Iroquois  had  progressed. 
Subsequently  came  the  Dutch  and  Quaker  contacts,  ushering  in  a 
period  which  ended  at  the  time  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  tribe  from 
the  east.  Then  came  the  period  of  migration  westward,  opening 
closer  association  with  the  trans-Alleghenean  peoples  (Wyandot, 
Mingo,  Shawnee,  Piankashaw,  Miami).  Their  next  move  brought 
them  into  the  central  plains  area  producing  acculturation  in  external- 
ities with  phases  of  Prairie  culture  as  they  met  such  exponents  of 

1 One  of  the  three  major  social  subdivisions  of  the  tribe,  for  definition  of 
which  see  page  75. 

2 His  enrollment  name  is  James  C.  Webber,  under  Dawes’  Commission  Cher- 
okee Roll  No.  31516. 
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this  culture  area  as  the  Osage,  Kansa,  Ioway  and  Quapaw.  Then  with 
their  final  repose  under  the  wing  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  they  felt 
the  touch  of  the  northward-moving  Peyote  cult;  this  time  an  influ- 
ence affecting  the  religious  fibre  of  the  tribe  to  a greater  degree  than 
had  any  of  the  preceding  associations  with  other  religious  forms,  not 
even  excepting  Christianity.  The  span  of  transition  is  apparently 
complete.  Its  angles  are  numerous  enough  to  confuse  the  most  sys- 
tematic ethnologist,  even  if  he  had  the  properties  of  the  various 
culture-periods  blocked  out  for  him.  Things,  however,  are  not  so 
fortunate.  We  have  no  clear  or  specific  knowledge  of  the  first-con- 
tact Delaware  and  Munsee  civilization;  only  scraps  of  the  post-Iro- 
quoian  and  post-European  periods  and  almost  nothing  covering  the 
century  of  migration  from  Pennsylvania  to  Kansas  and  Indian  Ter- 
ritory. Amid  the  obscurity  of  our  knowledge  of  the  famous  tribe 
through  these  eras  the  curtain  is  now  raised  for  us  in  the  twentieth 
century.  And  the  ethnologist  with  methodical  equipment  and  the 
resources  afforded  him  by  the  present  knowledge  of  human  sciences 
enters  the  scene  to  grapple  with  the  long  neglected  task.  Happily 
for  him,  some  of  the  Delawares,  faithful  to  their  traditions,  are  still 
practising  their  culture.  They  have  retained  their  tribal  organiza- 
tion, their  language,  their  religious  creed  and  rites,  their  philosophy 
of  life,  their  psychological  content  and  some  vestiges  of  their  indus- 
trial and  economic  past,  handed  down  either  through  tradition  or 
usage  in  remote  districts  among  conservative  families.  Much  of  their 
past  culture  has  indeed  been  fostered  through  sentiment  and  love. 
This  is  the  background  out  of  which  we  are  to  construct  our  picture, 
to  unravel  the  twisted  elements  woven  into  the  Delaware  culture 
fabric.  From  one  point  of  view  we  are  obliged  to  take  the  Delawares 
as  they  are  now,  to  handle  with  delicacy  the  venture  in  research  to 
discriminate  between  leather  and  cloth,  sinew  and  thread,  porcupine 
quills  and  glass  beads  and  ribbon,  stone  and  iron,  in  illustrating  their 
processes  of  ornament  and  manufacture.  Fortunately,  equal  diffi- 
culty does  not  confront  us  in  dealing  with  the  beliefs  and  practices 
of  religion,  since  this  is  the  realm  in  which  man  is  most  conservative; 
the  truth  of  which  statement  challenges  and  astounds  us  in  modern 
European  as  well  as  in  modern  Indian  religions. 

A few  words  of  explanation  seem  to  be  called  for  in  regard  to  my 
plan  of  arrangement  in  presenting  the  material  in  hand.  A general 
discussion  of  some  fundamental  concepts  and  practices,  I feel,  is 
required,  preceding  the  body  of  the  text  dictated  by  Wi  tapano'xwe, 
though  footnote  references  accompanying  the  texts  will  find  their  con- 
nection with  the  theme.  Other  notes  of  an  explanatory  nature  are 
needed  to  guide  the  sense  of  description  through  phrases  and  terms 
obscure  to  one  not  familiar  with  Delaware  culture  and  the  language, 
and  to  explain  where  English  idioms  have  been  called  into  use  to 
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cover  Delaware  phrases.  In  the  section  giving  the  Delaware  text 
have  been  included  footnotes  explaining  and  analyzing  terms  which 
seem  to  require  elucidation,  or  which  through  their  idiomatic  mean- 
ings seem  to  call  for  special  notation  in  the  eyes  of  the  linguistic 
student. 

In  the  free  translation  I have  attempted  to  preserve,  the  order, 
emphasis,  terms  of  thought  and  wording  characteristic  of  native 
speech.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  translator  can  not  adhere 
faithfully  in  his  rendering  to  native  traits  of  syntax  and  thought 
composition  in  all  cases;  the  result  would  be  in  English  quite  unin- 
telligible.1 Even  to  attempt  this  as  much  as  I have,  may  seem  to  some 
readers,  not  familiar  with  thought-processes  in  other  than  Indo-Euro- 
pean tongues,  to  create  confusion  in  idea,  or  at  least  to  present  some 
peculiarly  twisted  expressions.  I may  remark,  however,  that  both 
points  of  view  have  been  given  careful  and  prolonged  consideration 
before  the  translations  have  been  released. 

The  text,  as  the  informant  dictated  it,  in  the  course  of  the  four 
months  during  which  we  were  engaged,  seemed  to  unfold  almost  in 
the  character  of  a canon.  He  showed  a very  thoughtful  manner  in 
arranging  its  parts  and  the  wording,  conveying  the  impression  that 
certain  sections  or  chapters  had  a formal  sequence,  that  certain  topics 
belonged  inseparably  with  it,  and  that  other  matters  which  came  in 
for  discussion  as  we  proceeded  did  not  belong  to  it. 

Historical  Outline  of  the  Big  House  Ceremony.— The  ceremony 
which  is  the  object  of  our  study  has  borne  several  proper  names  in 
historical  literature.  The  formal  designation  seems  to  have  been 
G-amwiqg,  a designation  for  the  ceremony  used  by  several  of  the 
earlier  writers,  and  still  recognized  by  the  Delawares  as  being  a 
proper  term.  Yet  no  explanation  of  its  meaning,  to  be  relied  upon, 
is  forthcoming  from  any  of  our  sources.2  Of  equal  prominence  is 
the  designation  Xiqwika'on,  “Big  House,”  which  in  the  tongue  of 
the  Delawares  is  a favorite  term  of  reference  to  both  the  edifice,  or 
temple,  in  which  the  ceremony  is  performed,  and  the  ceremony  itself. 
This  designation  predominates  in  our  text.  The  Delawares  are  not 

1 Compare  Zeisberger’s  remarks  on  the  language  (op.  cit.,  p.  143).  “They 
are  able  to  express  themselves  with  great  clearness  and  precision,  and  so 
concisely  that  much  circumlocution  is  required  to  convey  the  full  meaning  of 
their  expressions  in  an  European  language.” 

That  the  language  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  even  when  only  ap- 
proximately recorded,  is  still  intelligible  to  the  Delawares,  appears  from  the 
following.  In  David  de  Vries  Notes  (1632)  (Narratives  of  Early  Pennsyl- 
vania, West  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware,  1630-1707,  Ed.  by  Albert  Cook  Myers 
(1912),  p.  16),  it  is  recorded  on  the  8th  of  December,  that  while  moored  in 
the  lower  Delaware  River,  the  Indians  declared  they  would  “make  a firm 
peace  which  they  call  racontyn  marenit.”  This  is  the  equivalent  of  ma'weni- 
welaqgu'ndl  n,  “all  agree  to  make  peace.” 

2 The  term  was  no  more  capable  of  explanation  in  Zeisberger's  day  (1780), 
it  would  seem,  than  it  is  among  the  Delawares  of  today.  He  says,  “This  feast 
is  called  'ngammuin,  the  meaning  of  which  they  themselves  are  unable  to  give, 
(op.  cit.,  p.  138). 
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destitute  of  terms  in  their  own  language  suitable  for  denoting  relig- 
ious concepts.  We  find  such  formal  terms  as  paa/tamweo'kan,  an 
abstract  term  derived  from  pa^tam-  signifying  “to  pray.”1  This  I 
have  translated  in  the  text  by  variations  of  its  free  meaning,  as  “wor- 
ship,” “religion,”  “prayer  ceremony”  to  suit  the  context.  Again 
we  find  the  abstract  term  kenaa'mwin  employed  as  a synonymous 
title  for  the  ceremony,  for  which  I have  been  obliged  to  give  the  same 
rendering  in  English.  And  even  another  which  was  likewise  noted 
by  the  missionaries  of  a century  ago,  ko/ntika,  (kant'ka37-  “he  is  danc- 
ing),2 a composite  term  with  the  meaning  of  persons  dancing  in  a 
line  and  pushing  something  forward,  occurs  in  reference  to  the  great 
ceremony  as  well  as  to  other  performances  of  a like  nature  in  Dela- 
ware sacred  conduct.  And  again  we  encounter  the  term  menda'won, 
with  the  meaning  of  “House  of  Earnest  Pleading,”  employed  in  the 
text  to  denote  the  ceremony.  The  informant  thought  that  this  term 
might  be  of  Munsee  derivation. 

These  terms  point  to  a theosophical  system  and  practice  among  the 
Delawares  possessing  considerable  maturity  of  form  and  content. 
Indeed  it  impresses  one,  in  meeting  with  the  various  religious  terms 
employed  in  reference  to  the  creed  and  practices  of  the  tribe,  that  a 
well-rounded  ecclesiastical  system  exists  therein.  There  is  little  im- 
poverishment of  expression  and  much  order  and  mature  thought  in 
the  picturesque  symbols  developed  within  the  complicated  framework 
of  figurative  speech. 

Such  terms  as  “imploring  in  earnest,”  “sadness  of  mind,”  “blessed 
with  fortune,”  “religious  commandment,”  “customary  teaching,” 
“religious  inspiration,”  “humility,”  “reverence,”  “ritual,”  appear 
with  full  voice  of  religious  thought  that  we  are  accustomed  to  expect 
in  religious  forms  of  a relatively  advanced  character.  They  evince  a 

1 Terms  of  similar  derivation  occur  in  Algonkian  dialects  south  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  Great  Lakes  (paba'tam,  Wabanaki  dialects).  Northward 
the  designation  is  related  to  forms  of  Cree-Montagnals  aiamie'win,  “prayer” 
comparable  with  Delaware  aya'ndaman  “to  wish  for,  implore.” 

2 A term  denoting  a ceremonial  dance,  with  an  interesting  history.  Cham- 
berlain (Handbook  Amer.  Inds.  Bull.  30,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  202)  reviews 
the  term  Cantico,  as  employed  by  the  Dutch  and  English,  tracing  reference  to 
it  to  1664  as  designating  a death  dance,  to  1653  (Van  der  Donck),  describing 
it  as  singing  and  dancing  of  the  young,  Dankers  (1679)  as  conjuring  the  devil, 
Denton  (1670)  as  a festival  time.  Nelson  (Indians  of  New  Jersey,  1894,  p. 
79)  cites  Hesselius  as  calling  Kinticka  a sacrifice  or  a festive  gathering  of  the 
New  Jersey  Indians.  The  Munsee  form  of  the  verb  is  gintkaan  (Brinton, 
Lenape  Diet.  p.  40)  while  in  Zeisberger’s  vocabulary  it  appears  as  gentgeen . 
Cantica,  or  dancing  matches  at  festival  time  in  which  the  spectators  beat  time 
with  a stick  upon  the  ground  and  sing  (Daniel  Denton’s  Description  of  New 
York  formerly  New  Netherland,  1670,  quoted  by  A.  B.  Skinner,  Indians  of 
Greater  New  York,  1915,  p.  34<)  while  Kintika,  mentioned  by  Gov.  Printz  of 
New  Sweden,  as  a means  of  serving  Satan  among  the  Delawares  (erroneously 
rendered  by  Johnson,  as  “holy  man  or  medicine  man,”  Amandus  Johnson, 
The  Swedes  in  Delaware.  N.  Y.  1911,  p.  379,  fn.,)  may  be  the  first  appearance 
in  European  sources  of  the  word  as  denoting  ceremonial  dancing.  The  stem 
occurs  in  dialects  as  far  away  as  the  Wabanaki  (Malecite,  ginte'kmuk,  “dance 
hard”). 
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deep  religious  feeling.  And  such  expressions  as  “pitifulness,”  “spir- 
itual yearning,”  “conviction  of  unworthiness, ” “earnestness  of  mind” 
are  met  with  to  found  a still  deeper  impression  of  the  term-formality 
in  what  would  constitute  a true  religious  vocabulary.  We  should  also 
bear  in  mind  that  these  are  the  familiar  expressions  of  the  professors 
of  paganism,  who  have  carried  over  their  spiritual  terminology  from 
the  ancient  paganism  of  their  ancestors.  These  terms  are  not  bor- 
rowings from  the  tongues  of  Delaware  converts  to  Christianity;  for 
the  terms  adopted  by  the  latter  have  been  refused  admission  into  the 
Pagan  religious  glossary.1 

There  is,  indeed,  much  to  attest  an  almost  classical  form  of  diction 
in  the  sacred  phraseology;  clear  evidence  of  the  organized  position 
which  Delaware  holds  in  the  scheme  of  Algonkian  thought  and  se- 
mantics.2 While  the  earlier  sources  found  in  the  writings  of  mission- 
aries deal  sketchily  with  the  phenomena  of  Delaware  religion  it  is  evi- 
dent that  their  authors  were  incapable  of  gaining  an  insight  into  the 
spirit  of  native  Delaware  worship  through  two  obstacles  of  consider- 
able importance.  First,  their  religious  conviction  would  be  sufficient 
to  prevent  them  from  inquiring  sympathetically  into  the  pagan  doc- 
trines involved,  while  the  second  consideration,  namely,  the  esoterism 
of  the  pagan  worshippers  themselves,  would  in  those  days  have  been  a 
barrier  to  the  admission  of  outsiders  into  the  Big  House.  We  can  catch 
glimpses  however  in  the  descriptions  of  the  missionary  authors  dealing 
with  what  were  to  their  eyes  hideous  practices  of  superstition  or  dev- 
iltry, of  performances  which  coincide  with  some  fundamental  elements 
of  the  greater  ceremonies.3 

Were  it  not  for  the  study  of  Delaware  institutions  made  by  Harring- 
ton over  a period  of  some  years,  and  published  in  several  papers  and 

1 The  discrimination  between  religious  denotations  used  by  the  pagans  and 
the  Christians  is  illustrated  in  the  term  denoting  the  soul,  lanapeo'kan  ap- 
proximately “human  substance’’  among  the  pagans,  tci-'tcarjg  among  the  Chris- 
tian Delawares.  While  the  latter  term  has  wide  analogies  in  cognates  among 
practically  all  the  Algonkian-speaking  tribes  its  use  has  been  expunged  among 
the  pagan  element  of  the  tribe,  or  at  any  rate  avoided,  because  of  its  adoption 
into  the  phraseology  of  the  missionaries  and  converts. 

2 A striking  example  of  Delaware  synthetic  verbal  construction  in  dignified 
discourse  is  the  following  which  seems  worthy  of  consideration,  ee'li-  pi.'’pan- 
dawenanipga  kikayo'yomonani'rjga  e'n  da  we  ’i  taxkonotomixti  tc  ....  “for 
so  we  have  heard  the  deceased,  our  ancient  deceased  people  of  the  past,  when 
they  were  explaining  the  many  things  . . . .”  (See  page  115). 

3 Zeisberger  op.  cit.,  pp.  127-140 ; Heckewelder,  op.  cit.,  pp.  208-214,  239-248. 

The  short  description  of  the  Annual  Ceremony  written  over  the  signature 
of  R.  C.  Adams  (Notes  on  the  Delaware  Indians.  Report  on  Indians  Taxed 
and  Not  Taxed.  U.  S.  Census,  1890,  p.  299)  should  also  be  considered,  as  well 
as  the  volumes  by  Dr.  Brinton,  largely  secondary  sources,  which  will  be  re- 
ferred to  by  Roman  numerals  in  my  study  when  occasion  requires  quotation 
from  them. 

I.  D.  G.  Brinton.  The  Lenape  and  Their  Legends,  Phila.  1885. 

II.  D.  G.  Brinton  and  A.  S.  Anthony.  A Lenape’ -English  Dictionary,  His- 
torical Society  of  Pa.  1888. 
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memoirs,  our  knowledge  of  the  organized  religious  institutions  of  the 
tribe  would  at  the  present  time  be  a blank.  His  contributions,  accurate 
and  trustworthy,  should  be  consulted  in  connection  with  my  study.* 1 II. III. IV. 

Mr.  Harrington  who,  between  1907  and  1910  made  collections  of 
ethnological  specimens  for  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
New  York,  and  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  (Heye  Founda- 
tion), incidentally  devoted  attention  to  a wide  range  of  topics  in  the 
culture  of  both  the  Delaware  and  the  Munsee.  Aside  from  the  publi- 
cations mentioned  he  has  manuscript  material  which  has  not  yet  ap- 
peared in  print.  On  the  whole  our  studies,  as  independent  sources,  co- 
incide in  content  upon  the  points  which  are  dealt  with  in  common.  I 
have,  however,  deviated  from  his  precedent  in  several  details.  His  use 
of  the  term  Lenape,  which  is  the  term  the  Delawares  employ  in  refer- 
ring to  themselves,2  I have  discarded  as  a proper  name  for  the  people, 
preferring  the  term  Delaware.  Another  matter  which  I have  regarded 
in  a different  light  is  Harrington’s  use  of  the  designation  Unami  for 
the  Delaware  proper  throughout  his  publications  for  reasons  of  “con- 
venience.”3 This  name  is  not  generally  recognized  in  the  tribe,  there 
being  many,  including  Wi  tapano'xwe,  who  had  not  heard  of  it  until 
the  question  of  its  bearing  had  been  raised.  Upon  the  occasion  of  his 
return  to  his  tribe  in  1929,  however,  he  inquired  for  particulars  and 
learned  from  some  older  people  of  Munsee  extraction  that  the  eponym 
Unami  was  a Munsee  term  applied  to  the  Delawares  before  the  removal 

1 The  titles  of  Harrington’s  reports  on  the  tribe,  which  have  come  to  my 
notice,  are  as  follows  in  the  order  of  their  importance.  In  referring  to  them 
I shall  use  the  Roman  numbers  affixed  to  them. 

I.  Religion  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Lenape,  Indian  Notes  and  Monographs, 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian  (Heye  Foundation)  1921. 

II.  A Preliminary  Sketch  of  Lenape  Culture.  American  Anthropologist, 
Yol.  XV,  No.  2,  1913. 

III.  Vestiges  of  Material  Culture  among  the  Canadian  Delawares,  ibid. 
Vol.  X,  No.  3,  1908. 

IV.  Some  Customs  of  the  Delaware  Indians,  Journal  of  the  Museum,  LTniv. 
of  Pa.,  Vol.  1,  No.  3. 

2 Lon-aa'pe  denotes  “common,  human,  ordinary  man,”  in  short  “bourgeois.” 
Heckewelder  adds  the  meaning  of  “pure,  unmixed”  to  the  element,  and  also 
conceives  it  to  have  the  sense  of  “original,”  in  support  of  which  he  gives  some 
satisfactory  evidence  (Heckewelder,  pp.  401-2).  Its  use  as  a proper  tribal 
name  has  a long  antecedent.  Heckewelder  (op.  eit.,  p.  xli)  remembered  when 
the  Delawares  thought  that  the  whites  had  given  them  the  name  Delaware  in 
derision,  though  he  says,  they  became  reconciled  to  it  on  being  told  that 
it  was  the  name  of  a great  man.  Lord  de  la  War,  which  had  been  given  to 
them  and  their  river.  As  they  were  fond  of  being  named  after  distinguished 
men  they  were  pleased,  considering  it  as  a compliment,  (cp.  also  Zeisberger, 
p 145).  The  same  author  in  discussing  the  appellation  Lenape,  which  he  says 
signifies  “original  people”  from  Lenni  Lenape,  adheres  to  the  proper  name 
Delaware  in  his  work.  Passing  mention  seems  called  for  of  a far-fetched 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Zeisberger  to  extort  an  origin  for  the  name  Delaware 
from  a native  verb  (Zeisberger  p.  114)  to  which  he  himself,  however,  gave 
little  weight.  From  lon  aa'pe  has  developed  an  interesting  abstraction ; lan  a'p- 
ea'k-an  “Delaware,  or  human,  soul,”  in  the  sense  of  meaning  the  principles  of 
Delaware  cultural  life,  as  does  also  the  synonym  endalau'si  erjgw,  “our  manner 
of  life,”  a commonly  recognized  term. 

» Harrington  I,  p.  124. 
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of  the  combined- tribes  from  Kansas, about  1367.  While  the  Delawares 
in  Oklahoma  are  undoubtedly  of  the  Omani}  ^division,  as  it  was  called 
by  the  Munsee,  ,1  ha,ve  decided  against  the  use  of  an  alien  term  as  a 
name  for  them.  ;It  is  jyo'rth  noting, .a t„  point,  as  a possible  aid  to 

a future  student  of  Delaware  etnnography  that  Zeisberger  employed  the 
term  “Unami  Tribe”  to  designate  that  division  of  the  people  “which 
lived  nearest  to  the  sea.”1 

The  Delawares  of  Colonial  times  were  described  as  including  three 
affiliated  nations;  besides  the  “Unami,”  just  alluded  to,  the  Munsee, 
and  the  so-called  Unalachtigo.  Whereas  the  Munsee  had  from  the 
early  period  continued  to  exist  as  a group  under  their  own  name,  sepa- 
rately from  the  Delawares  both  in  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
and  the  “Unami”  have  been  identified  with  the  main  body  of  the  Dela- 
wares, we  are  not  so  fortunate  with  respect  to  the  fate  and  identity 
of  the  Unalachtigo.  While  I am  not  urged  to  discuss  the  probability 
jn  full,  it  seems  to  me  that  evidence  stands  in  favor  of  the  conclusion 
that  the  people  called  Unalachtigo,  whose  identity  has  puzzled  most 
of  the  writers  applying  themselves  to  Delaware  ethnographical  prob- 
lems, are  none  other  than  the  “Naraticons”  of  southern  New  Jersey 
under  the  guise  of  a dialectic  name. 

The  Naraticons,  to  begin  with,  are  given  a prominent  position  as 
occupying  an  extensive  territory  in  southern  New  Jersey.  There  is, 
in  addition,  a village  called  Naraticonk  given  a location  on  the  Jersey 
side  of  the  Delaware  River  opposite  “Fort  Cristina”  near  the  mouth 
of  a creek  of  the  same  name,  now  transformed  into  Raccoon  Creek. 
These  locations  are  given  in  a map  of  the  region  referring  to  a period 
about  1655.2 

Acreliua  (1759)  also  mentions  “Narraticon’s  or  Raccon’s  Kihl.”3 
Lindestrom  (1656)  and  DeLaet  (1633)  mention  the  same  name  and 
place.4  Brinton5  produces  further  evidence  on  the  name  and  says  that 
the  Unalachtigo  (properly  W'nalachtko  for  which  he  offers  the  mean- 
ing, “people  who  live  near  the  ocean,”  from  wunalawat,6  “to  go  to- 
wards,” and  t'kow  or  t'kou,  “wave”).  He  believed  that  this  geo- 
graphical division  had  its  seat  on  the  affluents  of  the  Delaware,  near 
Wilmington.  Brinton  moreover,  refers  to  Lindstrom  and  Yander 

1 Zeisberger,  op.  cit.,  p.  114. 

2 Map  of  N.  J.  Visscher,  in  New  York  Public  Library,  reproduced  in  Narra- 
tives of  Early  Pennsylvania,  West  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  (1630-1707) 
Edited  by  Albert  Cook  Myers,  N.  Y.  (1912).  For  a series  of  local  native 
place  names  of  this  district  see  also  the  record  of  the  Court  at  Upland,  Pa., 
1676-81,  Pub.  Hist.  Soc.  of  Pa.  1860,  and  Peter  LindestrOm  (1654-6),  Geo- 
graphia  Americae,  with  an  account  of  the  Delaware  Indians.  Ed.  by  Amandus 
Johnson,  Swedish  Colonial  Society,  Phila.,  1925;  and  Amandus  Johnson  The 
Swedish  Settlements  in  Delaware,  1638-64,  N.  Y.  1911. 

3 Rev.  I.  Acrelius’  account  of  Swedish  churches  in  New  Sweden.  Albert 
Cook  Myers,  op.  cit.  p.  66. 

4 De  Laet  (1633)  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  2nd,  S.  I.,  p.  303  (1843). 

5 Brinton,  I.,  pp.  36-7.  nr  & ,«?  s ^ 

6 Delaware,  na'walaat',  “to  follow.”  1 O 
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Donck  locating  the  Naratieons' aS  tW  southe.rraost  tribe  in  New  Jersey 
on  Raccoon  Creek,  and  adds  the  supposition  that  Naraticon,  “is  simply 
a translation  of  the  Delaware  uaekenum,1  raccoon.'”  Evidence  seems 
sufficiently  strong  to  assign  a location  in  southern  New  Jersey  for  a 
branch  of  the  Delawrares  called  Naraticons.  We  may,  however  disre- 
gard Brinton’s  attempt  to  explain  the  term,  in  fav«r  of  an  attempt 
based  upon  this  interesting  term  coming  from  native  sources.  The 
prominence  of  the  name  Naraticon  on  the  map  referred  to  and  the 
extent  of  territory  would  seem  to  accord  with  its  position  as  one  of 
the  three  tribal  constituents  of  the  old  Delaware  nation.  The  term 
itself  has  interesting  possibilties  under  analysis.  In  Delaware  its  cor- 
respondent nala't'kaqg,  “up  stream  where  they  live,”  (abbreviation 
of  nalaha'tokaqg,  compare  also  nahi'tokaqg,  “down  stream  where  they 
live.  ’ ’ 

Harrington  thought  that  the  “Unala'tko”  had  lost  their  identity 
and  merged  with  the  Delawares  in  Oklahoma,  since  he  was  unable  to 
locate  survivors  there  under  the  name.2  Heckewelder3 *  refers  to  the 
Unami  and  Unalachtigo  as  the  divisions  of  the  Delawares  that  settled 
nearest  to  the  sea.  This  author  is  responsible  for  recording  the  in- 
formation that  created  the  discussion  arising  since  his  time  over  “to- 
temic  affiliations”  of  the  three  geographical  subdivisions  of  the  Dela- 
wares with  the  Tortoise  (Unami)  Turkey  (Unalachtigo)  and  Wolf 
(Munsee). 

To  the  Delawares  the  Nanticoke  are  known  as  Wonectcko  (plural 
wonectckowak)  .*  Some  families  of  them  migrated  westward  with  the 
Delawares  and  kept  up  a distinctive  form  of  burial  as  well  as  their 
language  until  about  1875.  No  information  through  living  sources 
or  printed  records  discloses  testimony  to  indicate  that  this  tribe  per- 
formed the  Big  House  ceremony.  The  informant  had,  however,  heard 
the  older  Delawares  in  Oklahoma  discuss  the  question  of  Nanticoke 
participation  in  the  Big  House.  It  is  known  that  the  Nanticoke  per- 
formed in  company  with  them,  but  it  was  not  thought  that  the  Nanti- 
coke themselves  had  ever  had  the  full  ceremony. 

Zeisberger  has  treated  the  ceremonies  of  the  Delawares  of  his  day 
in  a section  covering  some  five  pages  of  his  book.5  It  would  seem, 
however,  if  his  narration  is  an  accurate  one  and  if  his  descriptions  of 
the  six  or  seven  separate  ceremonies  were  correctly  observed  and  so 
separated  in  the  religious  practices  of  the  tribe,  that  composition  has 
taken  place  since  his  time.  For  the  independent  “feasts”  which  he 
describes  are  recognizable  parts  of  the  Big  House  ceremony  and  ritual 
of  subsequent  times.  This  nevertheless  is  an  inference  which  further 

1 Brinton  I,  op.  cit.  p.  42. 

2 Harrington  I,  pp.  13,  124-5,  and  II,  pp.  208-9. 

3 Heckewelder  op.  cit.  pp.  51-3  and  250. 

* The  meaning  of  the  term  in  Delaware  is  obscure. 

b Zeisberger,  pp.  136-141. 
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information  may  alter.  We  can  not  be  certain  whether  his  integra- 
tion of  the  rites  was  an  actual  condition  holding  true  for  the  ceremony 
of  the  period,  or  one  resulting  from  his  style  of  writing  down  what 
he  remembered  of  native  customs  after  some  years  of  retirement  from 
the  Indian  country.  The  procedures  followed  by  the  Delawares  in 
the  four  or  five  “feasts”  he  describes  for  us  are  all  embraced  within 
the  Big  House  performance  as  we  know  it  later.  And,  rather  than  dis- 
credit the  force  of  living  evidence  based  on  the  rites  as  performed  by 
the  Nation  now,  I would  prefer  to  correct  the  information  recorded 
by  the  observant  but  unsympathetic  missionary.  For,  indeed,  the 
ceremony  shows  itself  to  have  a complex  capitalization,  its  ritual  ex- 
tending through  every  form  of  worship,  including  individual,  family 
or  “clan  rites,”  that  we  have  mention  of  in  any  of  the  Delaware  ac- 
counts. The  Big  House  capitulates  the  elements  of  certain  minor  feast 
ceremonies  held  on  special  occasions  by  families.1  The  great  annual 
ceremony  seems  to  stand  as  an  entity,  one  that  does  not  submit  to  any 
assumption  of  recent  origin  in  its  present  form  of  organization.  Through 
the  close  resemblance  it  shows,  element  by  element,  with  the  Munsee 
corresponding  ceremony,  the  two  tribes  were  apparently  performing 
it  as  a national  religious  institution  before  1700,  when  they  separated 
in  the  east,  one  division  to  go  westward,  the  other  to  Canada.  So  it 
also  seemed  to  Harrington.2 

Unfortunately  Heckewelder,  who  knew  the  Delawares  so  intimately, 
declined  in  his  book  to  treat  the  topic  of  ceremonies,  referring  the 
matter  to  the  previous  narratives  of  Loskiel,  whose  knowledge  we  know 
was  not  gained  from  intimate  contact  with  the  tribe. 

Reverting  to  consideration  of  the  fate  of  the  Big  House  in  the  suc- 
cession of  moves  which  the  Delawares  made  in  their  two-century  tra- 
verse from  New  Jersey  to  Oklahoma,  we  can  only  trace  definite  memory 
of  the  “temple”  and  ceremony  to  the  final  period  of  the  tribe’s  resi- 
dence in  Kansas  from  about  1867  on.  While  in  Kansas  the  Big  House 
was  located  some  five  or  six  miles  east  of  Lawrence. 

The  informant  gave  the  following  facts  concerning  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  building  and  the  rehabilitation  of  the  ceremony  after  the 
tribe  had  settled  down  to  residence  in  its  present  seat  in  northern  Okla- 
homa. 

“In  the  Cherokee  country  the  Big  House  of  Little  Caney  River 
was  reorganized  by  men  of  the  Yellow  Tree  or  poplar  band.  Three 
men  were  paa'manaxgu'xwe,  necni'pai,  and  ehalu'xola'nd,  whose  names 
in  order  mean  “Man  Moving  Around,”  “The  One  Who  Stands,”  “Man 

i Throughout  the  year  there  is  a series  of  local  feasts,  some  esoteric  family 
ceremonies  apart  from  the  communal  Big  House  worship.  These  are  being 
studied  in  text  and  prepared  for  presentation  in  a separate  memoir. 

2 1 am  drawing  this  inference  of  basic  unity  in  fundamentals  of  the  Munsee 
and  Delaware  forms  of  worship  upon  the  conclusion  reached  by  Harrington, 
pp.  196-197),  after  he  had  studied  the  Munsee  rite. 
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Who  is  Carried  Around.”  Their  descendents  still  carry  the  burden 
of  the  worship.  They  belonged  to  the  “Wolf”  group  (Tu'k^siH) . 
For  this  reason  the  Wolf  group  claims  the  right  to  sponsor  these  exer- 
cises now,  and  holds  the  majority  rule  in  the  present  Big  House  delib- 
erations. And  in  my  judgment  they  will  always  rule  hereafter.  The 
present  house  was  built  three  or  four  hundred  yards  to  the  southwest 
of  the  present  spot  but  on  account  of  its  inconvenience  it  was  moved 
to  where  it  now  stands,  and  one  acre  was  set  aside  by  the  Dawes  Com- 
mission. It  was  remodeled  by  us  after  a deliberation  in  September 
1913. 

“The  ceremony  has  not  been  “taken  in”  for  four  years,1  the  last  one 
being  led  by  Frank  Wilson  (E'm-ac).  Poverty  has  driven  them  to 
neglect  it.  And  also  the  loss  of  the  wampum  beads  which  one  time 
numbered  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  Indian  yards,  all  of 
which  lias  nearly  disappeared  for  it  has  been  sold  to  other  Indian  tribes, 
to  white  people  or  to  Museums  as  relics.” 

Speculations  upon  the  origin  of  the  ceremony  would  be  quite  out  of 
order  from  the  ethno-historical  point  of  view,  but  Delaware  traditional 
history  has  no  such  hesitant  attitude.  As  the  myth  develops  we  observe 
how  the  inception  of  the  idea  of  the  ceremony  is  laid  to  the  revelation 
made  in  dreams  to  chosen  leaders  among  the  Munsee.  Opinion  seems 
quite  general  among  the  Delawares  that  the  original  conception  of  the 
ceremony  is  a Munsee  one.  This  is  interesting  because  it  locates  the 
ceremony  in  the  northerly  group  of  the  three  tribes  forming  the  so- 
called  Delaware  Nation.  It  is  fortunate  that  we  have,  from  the  pen 
of  Harrington,2  a treatise  on  the  Munsee  form  of  the  Big  Plouse  cere- 
mony for  the  purpose  of  comparison  and  evaluation  as  far  as  the  ma- 
terial provided  in  the  several  accounts  will  permit  us  to  go.  At  present 
there  seems  little  to  point  toward  proof  of  priority  for  the  Munsee 
phase  of  the  worship,  except  for  the  quasi-historical  estimate  of  the 
Delawares  themselves.  A feeling  of  respect  for  the  Munsee  is  general 
among  the  Delawares.  They  are  held  in  high  esteem  for  their  former 
bravery  and,  strange  to  say  though  natural  enough  in  the  regard  held 
by  Indians  for  such  matters,  for  their  indifference  to  economic  and  ma- 
terial affairs  and  devotion  to  those  of  a spiritual  nature.3 

Esoterism  of  Delaware  Religion. — In  the  missionary  descriptions 
of  170  years  ago,  chiefly  from  the  pen  of  John  Heckewelder,  we  hear 
constantly  of  the  inner  spirit  of  aversion  held  toward  the  whites,  and 
the  distrust  felt  by  the  natives  concerning  the  motives  of  all  Euro- 

1 This  was  written  in  October  1928. 

2 Harrington  I,  pp.  127-161. 

s Illustrative  of  this  sentiment  several  Delaware  observations  may  be  recalled 
in  reference  to  the  Munsee.  The  latter,  it  would  seem,  are  held  in  high  esteem 
for  their  bravery  and  ability  in  spiritual  matters,  yet  were  noted  for  an  in- 
difference to  dress  and  economic  properties,  in  which  respect  the  Delawares 
think  they  stood  out  in  contrast  with  them. 
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peans.  The  Moravian  missionary  brothers  laid  some  stress  on  this 
situation  as  ,it  affected  their  own  interests  and  those  of  the  colonies  at 
large.  They  saw  ample  reason  for  such  feelings  in  the  occasion  of  the 
atrocities  committed  upon  the  Indians  by  the  border  whites  culminat- 
ing in  the  massacre  of  the  defenseless  converts  at  Gnadenhiitten  by 
Pennsylvania  militia  (1782). 

Heckewelder,  knowing  the  Delaware  through  fifteen  years  residence 
in  their  midst  (1771-1786),  words  the  following  brief  expressing  his 
own  view  of  the  matter.  “Long  and  dismal  are  the  complaints  which 
the  Indians  make  of  European  ingratitude  and  injustice.  They  love 
to  repeat  them,  and  always  do  it  with  the  eloquence  of  nature,  aided 
by  an  energetic  and  comprehensive  language,  -which  our  polished  idioms 
cannot  imitate.  Often  I have  listened  to  these  descriptions  of  their 
hard  sufferings,  until  I felt  ashamed  of  being  a white  man.”1 

As  for  the  testimony  of  the  Delawares  themselves,  Heckewelder 
quotes  the  speech  of  a war-chief  Pachgantschihilas,2  delivered  in  1781 
to  the  Moravian  converts  at  Gnadenhiitten.  After  recapitulating  the 
events  which  had  happened  before  in  their  relationship  with  the  whites, 
he  concluded,  saying,  “I  admit  that  there  are  good  white  men,  but  they 
bear  no  proportion  to  the  bad ; the  bad  must  be  the  strongest  for  they 
rule.  They  do  what  they  please.  They  enslave  those  who  are  not  of 
their  own  color,  although  created  by  the  same  Great  Spirit  who  created 
them.  They  would  make  us  slaves  if  they  could,  but  as  they  cannot 
do  it,  they  kill  us ! There  is  no  faith  to  be  placed  in  their  words.  They 
will  take  him  by  the  hand,  and  at  the  same  moment  destroy  him.  And 
so  you  (addressing  himself  to  the  Christian  Indians)  will  also  be  treated 
by  them  before  long.  Remember ! that  this  day  I have  warned  you  to 
beware  of  such  friends  as  these.  I know  the  long  knives;  they  are  not 
to  be  trusted.” 

Eleven  months  after  this  speech  was  delivered  by  this  prophetic 
chief,  ninety-six  of  the  same  Christian  Indians,  about  sixty  of  them 
women  and  children,  were  murdered  at  the  place  where  these  very 
words  were  spoken,  by  the  same  men  he  has  alluded  to. 

There  seems  to  be  little  need  of  going  further  with  details  of  this 
topic  since  it  is  so  thoroughly  covered  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  earlier 
writers  who  had  opportunities  of  observing  the  transition  period  of 
Delaware  contact  with  civilization.  In  the  treatises  of  two  mission- 
aries alone,  fifteen  pages  are  devoted  to  the  interracial  problem.3 

1 Heckewelder,  op.  cit.,  p.  76. 

2 Paxkandji-'hi-l  aas,  “Person  Running  with  Body  and  Soul.” 

a Zeisberger,  p.  121-2 ; Heckewelder,  pp.  71-85 ; Loskiel,  pt.  Ill,  chap.  10. 
See  also  de  Schweinitz,  “The  Life  and  Times  of  David  Zeisberger,  Phila. 
(1870). 
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Neither  time  nor  closer  association  with  Europeans  has  caused  this 
feeling  to  disappear  among  the  Delawares.1  We  observe  the  persistence 
of  the  same  spirit  in  the  sentiments  conveyed  in  the  text,  the  rever- 
ence for  the  mores  of  the  past,  the  attitude  of  adoration  toward  their 
ancestors  who,  although  ignorant  pagans,  possessed  a mystic  wisdom 
and  intelligence  which,  they  are  willing  to  concede,  surpassed  the  en- 
dowments and  knowledge  of  the  present  generation.2 

Yet  notwithstanding  the  attitude  of  the  Delawares  toward  the  whites, 
we  must  not  be  misled,  by  consideration  of  the  antipathy  and  distrust 
expressed  since  colonial  times,  into  regarding  the  same  spirit  to  have 
characterized  their  religious  motives.  For  several  authorities  besides 
the  narrator  of  the  text  coincide  in  telling  us  that  the  ceremonies  of 
placation  performed  by  the  tribe  are  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  all 
mankind.  The  white  man  ,is  to  be  blamed  for  the  existence  in  the  mind 
of  the  Delaware  of  the  feeling  in  favor  of  segregation.  Yet  the  Dela- 
ware is  willing  to  extend  over  his  enemies  the  blessings  resulting  from 
his  devotions. 

The  informant’s  own  attitude  is  interesting  as  expressed  in  his 
own  words. 

“The  Big  House  is  regarded  by  the  Delawares  as  the  supreme  re- 
ligion among  all  forms  of  worship  on  the  Continent.  The  center  post 
with  the  carved  faces  of  the  two  sides  is  the  foundation,  whose  topmost 


1 J.  Morse  (Rep.  to  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the  Indian  Tribes,  New  Haven, 
1822,  p.  110)  alludes  to  the  Delawares  of  1818  as  “having  a peculiar  aversion 
to  white  people.”  Heckewelder  still  earlier  had  much  to  say  about  the  causes 
of  dissension,  op.  cit.,  p.  191. 

2 Note  the  spirit  manifested  in  a communication  from  the  Delaware  Coun- 
cil to  the  Historical  Commission  (June  1929)  “We  are  proud  to  have  such 
a wonderful  opportunity,  so  that  our  children  will  take  pride  in  the  work 
of  their  fathers  to  preserve  our  sacred  Delaware  tradition.”  While  the  hold 
of  the  old  doctrine  may  be  losing  its  grasp  upon  the  younger  generation  of 
Delawares,  we  have  some  evidence  of  a reactionary  trend  in  sentiment  to- 
wards its  rationalization.  Not  so  long  ago  one  of  the  Christian  Delawares, 
moved  by  a zealous,  evangelistic  impulse,  arose  and  advised  the  conservatives 
to  abandon  once  and  for  all  the  Big  House  ceremony  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  part  of  an  age  of  superstition  and  ignorance.  The  opposition  accorded 
this  appeal  was  surprising  and  unexpected.  The  individuals  behind  the  move 
for  abandonment  were,  as  it  happened,  uneducated  themselves.  Some  of  the 
defenders  of  the  old  faith,  women  who  possessed  good  education  in  govern- 
ment schools,  responded  by  accusing  the  intruders  of  incompetency  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  merits  of  the  contending  creeds,  by  reason  of  their  own 
ignorance ; in  not  being  able  to  read  the  testaments  of  one  nor  grasp  the 
meaning  of  the  other.  Religious  conservatism  is  a marked  characteristic  of 
the  nationalistic  element  in  the  Nation.  It  is  even  asserted  that  they  regard 
their  migration  from  the  east  to  have  been  in  part  prompted  by  a desire  to 
preserve  their  religion.  Dr.  Michelson,  who  visited  the  tribe  in  1912,  was 
impressed  by  their  tenacity  of  creed,  (Smithsonian  Misc.  Collec.,  vol.  60,  No. 
30,  p.  35)  upon  which  Harrington  also  makes  comments  (I,  op.  cit.,  p.  200). 

In  an  unpublished  note  to  the  original  manuscript  of  Rafinesque’s  Wala- 
molum  (1833)  now  in  the  Brinton  Library  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Museum,  the  author  gives  a handwritten  fragment  of  Delaware  history  from 
1600.  It  is  a bitter  native  lament  voiced  over  the  decline  of  the  tribe,  pro- 
nounced by  a chief  and  translated  by  a John  Burns,  with  mention  of  the 
removal  from  the  east  to  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  finally  to  the  Osage 
country. 
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end  pierces  the  sky  extending  to  the  throne  of  the  Great  Spirit,  whose 
right  hand  is  resting  on  top  of  it  as  a staff  to  hold  a great  power  given 
to  the  red  man.  All  other  Indian  worship  is  a branch  of  this  belief. 
When  the  rules  are  faithfully  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  ways 
of  the  primitive  Delawares,  it  governs  even  the  religion  of  our  white 
brothers,  perpetuating  happiness,  health,  and  prosperity  among  all 
nations  the  world  over.  In  regard  to  the  center  post  which  is  said 
to  link  the  Creator  with  his  chosen  people ; it  is  considered  a very  im- 
portant feature  of  the  religion.  There  should  be  a special  authority  to 
explain  the  significance  of  the  center  post  in  order  that  its  real  value 
in  the  Indian  world  be  brought  out.  This  being  done  the  other  Indian 
nations  would  be  able  to  understand  this  great  worship  which  now  only 
the  Delawares  know.” 

A word  or  two  of  comment  on  my  own  estimate  of  the  character  of 
Delaware  religion  may  not  be  amiss.  If  the  student  of  the  religious 
systems  of  pre-literate  peoples  feels  inclined  to  disparage  the  quality 
of  thought  and  the  symbolism  of  the  rituals  of  other  North  American 
forms  of  worship,  I imagine  that  his  objections,  on  the  basis  perhaps  of 
their  fetishistic  traits  and  their  lack  of  spiritual  refinement,  would  be 
removed  in  weighing  the  qualities  of  Delaware  concepts  and  acts  of 
reverence  toward  the  powers  beyond.  Close  attention  during  the  two 
years  of  study  to  the  intricacies  of  the  Delaware  doctrines  has  im- 
pressed me  with  the  conviction  that  we  have  here  a real  religion  in  a 
simple  form.  Inculcated  in  its  followers  are  virtues  (wee'lhik)  that 
no  one  would  question  as  being  of  an  ennobling  nature,  for  instance 
humility  of  spirit  and  conduct,1  dependence2  upon  the  benevolence  of 
the  spirit  forces,  gratitude3  for  the  blessings  they  bestow,  supplication4 
for  the  continuation  of  blessings,  the  exemplariness  of  “clean”  sincere 
behavior  toward  man  and  spirit,5  altruism,6  consideration  of  the  af- 
flicted and  the  aged,7  the  apostrophe  against  violence  and  wrar,8  the 
value  of  concentrated  spiritual  unity  in  worship,  the  assumed  dignity 
and  barbaric  grandeur9  of  the  rites,  and  in  particular  the  endeavor  to 
insure  and  promote  human  health  and  welfare10  irrespective  of  tribe 
or  race.  All  are  well  worthy  it.  would  seem  of  respectful  considera- 
tion, to  which  should  be  added  that  the  procedures  of  the  paramount 


1 temak  ee'landamowa'k  an,  “pitifulness  in  attitude.” 

2 lipgo'ndowak  an. 

3 owee'landamowa'k  an,  “thankful  satisfaction  of  mind.” 

* maa'mendowa'k  an,  “earnest  pleading.” 

s pi'tsowa'kan. 

6 lapee'mkwus  i n “act  of  making  oneself  useful.” 

2 wi'mbendowa'k  an,  “sympathy.” 

8 welapgosowa'k  an,  “peacefulness.” 

( aspalee'tamowakan ) 

9 wali  'nakcwsowa'k  an,  “fine  appearance.” 

i<)  kwe'namowa'k  an,  “universal  blessedness.” 
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ceremony  are  framed  in  richly  symbolical  acts,  impressive  to  the  civ- 
ilized as  well  as  the  uncivilized  observer,  participated  in  equally  by  the 
congregation  of  worshipers,  young  and  old,  great  and  humble.  That 
the  Delawares  produced  a religion  in  the  real,  almost  classical  sense, 
will  not,  I believe,  be  strenuously  denied  even  by  the  proponents  of 
other  creeds,  at  least  those  of  the  more  liberal  type  of  mind.  It  might 
indeed  have  become  a great  one  of  the  mediaeval  type  had  it  been 
linked  with  the  destinies  of  a militant  aggressive  race,  with  its  native 
humanitarian  ideals,  its  precepts  of  altruism  and  humility,  its  lyrics, 
its  litanies  and  mysticism. 

But  after  all,  whatever  the  civilized  reader,  no  doubt  himself  an 
adherent  to  some  creed  accused  of  being  equally  as  superstitious  if 
not  as  picturesque,  may  call  these  religions,  there  they  stand  as  they 
evolved — lasting  symbols  of  the  strange  systems  of  thought  that  have 
appeared  and  almost  vanished  in  the  changing  pageant  of  human 
history. 

The  Delaware  Cosmos,  The  Beautiful  White  Path. — It  is  rather 
difficult  to  grasp  the  Delaware  scheme  of  things.  The  cosmos  in  terms 
of  the  Big  House  is  a dual  symbolism;  one  realm  being  that  of  the 
celestial  universe  embraced  in  terms  of  time  and  space;  the  other,  the 
tangible  realm  of  the  human  in  the  midst  of  the  concrete.  The  two 
are  fused  in  the  symbol  of  the  Big  House.  The  term  Big  House  has  to 
the  Delaware  a symbolical  value  much  deeper  than  its  descriptive 
one,  for  we  discover  that  the  Big  House  stands  for  the  universe;  its 
floor,  the  earth ; its  four  walls,  the  four  quarters ; its  vault,  the  sky 
dome,  atop  which  resides  the  Creator  in  his  indefinable  supremacy.  To 
use  Delaware  expressions,  the  Big  House  being  the  universe,  the  center 
post  is  the  staff  of  the  Great  Spirit  with  its  foot  upon  the  earth,  its 
pinnacle  reaching  to  the  hand  of  the  Supreme  Deity.  The  floor  of 
the  Big  House  is  the  flatness  of  the  earth1  upon  which  sit  the  three 
grouped  divisions  of  mankind,  the  human  social  groupings  (Palee', 
Pukowa'qgo,  Tu'k'wsi-t)  in  their  appropriate  places;  the  eastern  door 
is  the  point  of  sunrise  where  day  begins  and  at  the  same  time  the 
symbol  of  the  beginning  of  things ; the  western  door  the  point  of 
sunset  and  symbol  of  termination;  the  north  and  south  walls  assume 
the  meaning  of  respective  horizons ; the  roof  of  the  temple  is  the  visible 
sky  vault.  The  ground  beneath  the  Big  House  is  the  realm  of  the 
underworld  while  above  the  roof  lie  the  extended  planes  or  levels, 
twelve  in  number,  stretched  upward  to  the  abode  of  the  “Great  Spirit, 
even  the  Creator”  as  Delaware  form  puts  it.  Here  we  might  speak  of 
the  carved  face  images,  the  reverenced  masi'qgok,  the  representations 
on  the  center  pole  being  the  visible  symbols  of  the  Supreme  Power, 

i Lamha'kiye  “earth  here  below,”  so  the  Inhabited  world  is  referred  to. 
The  Delawares  also  know  this  as  keetchaki-ye,  “great  earth”  meaning  the 
main  body  of  the  earth. 
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those  on  the  upright  posts,  three  on  the  north  wall  and  three  on  the 
south  wall,  the  mani't-u  of  these  respective  zones ; those  on  the  eastern 
and  western  door  posts,  those  of  the  east  and  west.  Of  the  man  i't-u 
or  “spirit-forces,”  both  specific  and  general,  more  will  be  said  later. 

But  the  most  engrossing  allegory  of  all  stands  forth  in  the  concept 
of  the  "White  Path,1  the  symbol  of  the  transit  of  life,  which  is  met 
with  in  the  oval,  hard-trodden  dancing  path  outlined  on  the  floor 
of  the  Big  House,  from  the  east  door  passing  to  the  right  down 
the  north  side  past  the  second  fire  to  the  west  door  and  doubling  back 
on  the  south  side  of  the  edifice  around  the  eastern  fire  to  its  beginning. 
This  is  the  path  of  life  down  which  man  wends  his  way  to  the  western 
door  where  all  ends.2  Its  correspondent  exists  I assume  in  the  Milky 
Way,  where  the  passage  of  the  soul  after  death  continues  in  the  spirit 
realm.3  As  the  dancers  in  the  Big  House  ceremony  wend  their  stately 
passage  following  the  course  of  the  White  Path  they  “push  something 
along,”  meaning  existence,  with  their  rhythmic  tread.4  Not  only  the 
passage  of  life,  but  the  journey  of  the  soul  after  death  is  symbolically 
figured  in  the  ceremony  as  will  be  explained  in  note  III  in  the  appendix. 

The  ceremony  symbolizes  the  transit  of  the  year  period.  Its  twelve 
nights  of  performance  represent  the  figure  of  the  twelve  moons,  its 
progress  from  east  to  west  the  course  of  the  sun,  its  varied  symbolical 
rites  the  events  in  the  passage  of  life’s  orbit  from  beginning  to  end. 

We  learn  that  the  White  Path  is  “our  Father’s,  the  Great  Spirit’s 
road,”  upon  it  human  life  proceeds  in  its  course,  which  grand  move- 
ment is  symbolized  by  the  dancers  as  they  tread  the  “White  Path”  of 
the  “Big  House.”  By  another  allegory  we  have  the  clearing  away  of 
impediments  from  its  surface  in  the  intervals  between  the  dances  by 
the  efforts  of  the  Attendants  who  use  the  wing  feathers  of  “pure” 
birds,  such  as  the  eagle,  with  which  the  “Path”  is  brushed  clean.  Here 

1 Wee'li-op  eleexigg,  “Good  or  Beautiful  White  Path.”  Also  weelau'sit 
matoma'kan,  “Righteous  Path.” 

2 The  Delaware,  like  his  Christian  brother,  admits  that  it  is  hard  for  feeble 
man  to  walk  in  this  path  without  erring.  The  concept  has  deep  possibilities 
for  discussion  from  the  point  of  view  of  ethics  and  life  as  the  pagan  sees 
them. 

3 The  symbolical  association  between  the  “White  Path”  and  the  Milky  Way 
is  not  definitely  proved  by  Delaware  information.  By  some  strange  circum- 
stances it  seems,  the  Delawares  can  not  furnish  the  native  name  of  the  Milky 
Way.  Persistent  inquiry  among  the  older  men  both  at  Dewey  and  at  Anar- 
darko,  Oklahoma,  by  V.  M.  Petrullo  have  failed  to  procure  it,  likewise  cor- 
respondence with  Joe  Washington  and  J.  A.  Parks,  prominent  members  of  the 
Delaware  Nation.  Therefore  the  association  is  my  own  theoretical  assumption, 
an  interpretation  of  our  data,  and  upon  the  analogy  offered  by  other  Algonkian 
beliefs  in  which  the  Milky  Way  is  generally  the  “Spirit  or  Ghost  Path”  over 
which  the  soul  of  the  deceased  passes  to  the  realm  above.  The  only  Delaware 
equivalents  for  Milky  Way  so  far  obtained  are  pee'miki.ci'k'tek  “across 
marked”  or  “across  smoky  way,”  and  a notion  that  it  is  compared  with  a 
cowlick  of  hair,  paxtcanhwirjg,  “where  the  hair  is  parted,”  which  may  be 
discarded  as  far  as  their  bearing  upon  the  question  here  as  concerned.  This 
important  point  calls  for  solution. 

* The  term  ka'ntcka  implies  this  figure.  (See  page  12). 
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is  the  symbol  of  the  function  of  these  noble  birds,  helpers  of  man,  who 
with  their  wings  sweep  the  obstacles  of  disease  and  witch-craft  from 
the  path  which  the  Delaware  treads  to  his  final  destiny.1 

Among  the  many  noteworthy  poetical  concepts  of  which  Delaware 
imagination  is  capable  is  also  the  thought  that  the  trees,  themselves 
spirit-forces,  are  calling  forth  in  prayer  to  the  Creator  when  the  wind 
blowing  through  their  foliage  causes  a rustling,  or  sighing  as  we  would 
say.2 

As  life  proceeds  on  its  course  under  the  gaze  of  the  Supreme  Power 
through  the  entire  universe,  with  his  minions  posted  around  about  in 
their  respective  quarters,  so  the  Delawares  performing  in  the  Big 
House  gyrate  in  their  symbolical  course  in  the  shadow  of  the  carved 
images.  The  symbolism  of  the  harmonized  progression  of  the  celestial 
and  terrestrial  plane-realms  is  consistently  carried  out  in  thought  in 
every  performance  and  ritual  connected  with  the  Big  House.  Then 
there  are  the  minor  symbols  of  force,  “Grandfathers”  likewise;  the 
guardian  of  the  game  animals,  represented  by  the  Mask  Spirit,  the 
mosiqg'holi'kan,  the  tobacco,  the  cedar,  the  wampum,  the  red  paint, 
the  feathers,  the  winds. 

An  essential  point  to  the  understanding  of  the  Big  House  ceremony 
is  that  it  is  conducted  under  the  sponsorship  of  one  of  the  three  sub- 
divisions of  the  tribe.3  And  while  the  obligation  as  well  as  the  honor 
of  conducting  the  ceremony  fall  collectively  upon  the  members,  there 
is  one  among  them  who  has  personally  assumed  the  religious  duty  in- 
volved in  issuing  the  invitations,  in  appointing  the  officers  for  the 
different  branches  of  service,  and  particularly  in  defraying  the  numer- 
ous expenses  which  arise  in  connection  with  bringing  so  many  people 
together  for  a fortnight.4 * 6  The  responsibility  of  the  occasion  is  volun- 
tarily assumed  by  the  giver,  or  as  he  is  called  in  Delaware,  t9mi  ''keet', 
the  Bringer-in.”  Men  imbued  with  a desire  to  acquire  a spiritual 
blessing  through  their  religious  attitude,  or  to  recognize  some  blessing 
enjoyed,  are  usually  the  ones  who  answer  to  the  inner  call  of  duty.3 

1 The  significance  of  using  feathers  of  the  nobler  birds  comes  out  in  Dela- 
ware in  the  carrying  of  fans  made  of  eagle  and  hawk  feathers,  in  the  wear- 
ing of  feathers  in  the  hair,  and  in  the  use  of  the  decorated  feather  wand 
in  the  recently  introduced  Peyote  ceremony.  The  feathers  dispel  evil  influ- 
ences from  the  umbrage  of  their  wearers,  the  fans  sweep  away  malevolent 
agencies. 

2 This  passage  is  contained  in  the  text  of  a prayer  made  at  the  opening 
of  spring-time  dictated  by  Witapano'xwe. 

3 The  three  sub-divisions  of  the  Delawares,  the  so-called  Tortoise,  Turkey, 
and  Wolf  groups,  have  evoked  no  small  amount  of  discussion  (Morgan,  Brin- 

ton,  Harrington).  They  are,  however,  not  yet  thoroughly  understood.  Some 
facts  connected  with  these  groupings  are  dealt  with  farther  along,  though 
only  so  far  as  they  require  mention  in  connection  with  the  Big  House. 

* The  informant  estimated  the  cost  of  performance  to  be  about  $150.00. 

6 Since,  moreover,  there  is  the  conviction  that  welfare  of  man  at  large  rests 
upon  the  performance  of  the  ceremony,  that  a world  catastrophe  is  warded 
off  by  it,  the  attitude  of  the  host  is  one  pervaded  with  generous  altruism. 
(Compare  Zeisberger,  op.  eit.,  p.  136;  and  Harrington,  I,  p.  115). 
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It  is  expected  that  the  announcement  be  made  before  the  members  of 
the  tribal  council  at  one  of  its  meetings  prior  to  the  time  of  notifica- 
tion. In  the  instance  of  our  text  Witapano'xwe  decided  to  recite  the 
ceremony  as  though  it  were  brought  in  and  sponsored  by  Chief  Elk- 
Hair,  the  present  head  chief  of  the  Oklahoma  Delawares  whom  Har- 
rington referred  to  as  an  active  ceremonial  leader  in  1910. 1 

Concept  op  the  Soul. — A distinction  observed  between  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  unconverted  and  the  Christian  Delawares  in  referring 
to  the  soul,  which  has  already  been  mentioned,  is  of  some  signifi- 
cance in  this  connection.  The  former  group  employs  the  term  lanape- 
o'kan  “human  sign,  or  evidence  of  existence.”  The  terminal  element, 
-ok-an  appears  in  combinations  lexele€'xeeyo'kan  “breath  of  life,  actual 
life”  meaning  “my  life”2  (leexee'yan,  “my  breathing”),  wihilaa'akan 
“clan-name  emblem.”  Its  obscure  abstract  meaning,  however,  seems 
to  lie  beyond  the  scope  of  any  specific  English  equivalent.  The  Chris- 
tian Delawares  use  the  term  tci'tcaqg  giving  the  significance  in  Dela- 
ware of  an  image,  an  appearance  visible  but  without  substance,  an  in- 
corporeal image  or  phantom  as  an  image  in  a mirror.  The  same  term 
actually  designates  a mirror  in  the  language. 

The  second  term,  now  of  the  Christian  Delaware  religious  vernacular, 
has  a wide  distribution  among  eastern  Algonkian  languages  indicat- 
ing that,  while  the  synonomy  noted  has  taken  place  in  Delaware  since 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the  element  tci-'tcaqg  for  soul  is  an 
archaic  property  of  the  family  of  tongues.3 

We  are  told  that  the  soul  leaves  the  body  twelve  days  after  death, 
that  the  life  blood  (mhukcw)  remains  as  a spirit  on  the  earth,  whence 
arise  ghosts  or  phantoms. 

The  heart  is  the  seat  of  one  soul,  the  blood  the  seat  of  another  spir- 
itual element.  The  heart  and  blood  should  be  kept  together  after  death 
(for  which  reason  the  Delawares  do  not  believe  in  embalming).  The 
blood  of  the  dead  is  the  element  from  which  the  dead  reappear  to 
the  living  on  earth  in  the  form  of  ghosts.  It  is  considered  as  the  cause 
of  paralysis  and  so  was  curable  through  appeal  to  the  dead.  We  might 
refer  to  the  funeral  rites  of  the  tribe  which  carry  the  burial  customs 
over  twelve  days  after  death  when  certain  feasting  and  rites  are  per- 
formed at  the  home  of  the  deceased.  And  again  these  are  repeated 
twelve  months  later  in  a yearly  ceremonial  feast  to  the  dead.  At  the 
feast  the  opposite  clan  group  has  an  important  part  to  play. 

1 Harrington  I,  pp.  14,  87. 

2 A more  general  term  for  “life,”  in  Delaware,  is  pema'usowakan,  with  the 
sense  of  “being  among  the  living.” 

2 Mitschitschank,  Munsee  (Brin ton,  Lenape  Dictionary,  p.  83):  djedja'kcw, 
Wabanaki  (St.  Francis  and  Penobscot)  ; atca'kcw  (Montagnais-Naskapi)  ; 
tca'tcung  (Mohegan-Pequot)  ; (mi)chachunck,  (Natick,  where  the  analogy  be- 
tween soul  and  mirror  is  also  found  (Trumbull,  Natick  Dictionary,  pp.  325, 
290,  571)  ; and  the  same  in  Narragansett,  (Roger  Williams,  Key  to  the  Indian 
Language,  p.  113)  ; and  (mit)tachonkq  in  the  Quiripi  dialect  of  western  Con- 
necticut. 
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Zeisberger  over  150  years  ago  was  attracted  sufficiently  by  the  inter- 
est attached  to  these  terms  to  devote  attention  to  them  in  a paragraph 
which  coincides  with  and  corroborates  the  testimony  of  today. 

“They  consider  the  soul  to  be  an  .invisible  being  and  a spirit.  For- 
merly, they  used  the  word  Wtellenapewoagan  to  describe  it,  meaning 
“Substance  of  a Human  Being.”  Savages  use  this  word  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  Now  they  have  accepted  the  word  Wtschitschank,  that  is, 
“Spirit.”  They  believe  also  in  immortality  of  the  soul,  some  likened 
themselves  to  corn  which  when  thrown  out  and  buried  in  the  soil  comes 
up  and  grows.  Some  believe  their  souls  to  be  in  the  sun  and  only 
their  bodies  here.  Others  say  that  when  they  die  their  souls  will  go  to 
God  and  suppose  that  when  they  have  been  some  time  with  God  they 
will  be  at  liberty  to  return  to  the  world  and  be  born  again.  Hence,  many 
believe  that  their  souls  have  come  from  God  and  that  they  have  been  in 
the  world  before.”1  The  journey  of  the  soul  from  the  time  of  death 
until  it  reaches  the  abode  of  the  Great  Spirit  has  been  revealed  in  a 
vision  to  Chief  Elkhair  and  will  be  found  in  the  appendix,  note  III. 

The  Supreme  Deity^ — The  concept  of  a supreme  creative  force  is 
a well  defined  property  of  Delaware  belief,  denoted  by  the  term 
keetan'to'wit,  the  close  equivalent  of  which  is  “Great  Power”  or 
“Great  Spirit.”  The  same  force  is  denoted  as  kiceelomu'kaoi]g, 
“Creator.”  Herein  lies  the  concept  of  the  authorship  of  life  and 
creation,  but  as  to  details  of  the  character  and  appearance  of  the  Su- 
preme Power  we  have  here  no  more  to  rely  upon  than  we  do  in  the 
case  of  other  creeds  whose  notions  of  the  ultimate  divinity  are  equally 
vague.  The  Great  Spirit,  however,  is  “Father”2  to  the  Delawares, 
whose  supplication  in  all  the  endeavors  of  life  are  constantly  directed 
to  him,  whose  gratitude  is  constantly  expressed  to  him  in  endless 
variety  of  thoughts  recognizing  him  as  the  source  from  which  come  the 
blessings  of  the  universe.  A realization  of  the  frailty  of  human  power 
is  deeply  imbued  in  the  mind  of  the  Delawares.  Without  the  guidance 
of  their  “Father,”  life  to  them  would  be  hopelessly  futile.  But  the 
minions  of  the  Great  Spirit,  the  “grandfathers,”  or  mani'tu  of  the 
universe  created  by  him  and  the  elemental  forces  of  Nature  are  also 
remembered  in  the  worship  of  the  Great  Spirit.  As  we  observe  the 
carved  images  of  the  Great  Spirit  adorning  the  center  post  of  the  Big 
House  at  a greater  height  than  the  surrounding  images  on  the  side 
posts,  so  the  Great  Spirit  resides  in  his  abode  above  the  lesser  Gods 
who  inhabit  the  air,  the  earth,  the  water,  and  the  underworld.  In  the 
topmost  of  the  twelve  “levels  of  light”  (pi'tao'pane)  he  dwells.  He 
holds  a staff  that  reaches  downward  to  the  earth  and  is  symbolized  in 

1 Zeisberger,  op.  eit.,  p.  131. 

2 The  consanguinity  of  man  and  the  spirit-forces  is  to  be  discussed  further 
on  page  32.  The  only  exception,  among  the  eastern  nations,  to  the  habit  of 
regarding  the  Great  Spirit  as  Father,  seems  to  be  that  of  the  Shawnee  to 
whom  the  personage  is  mocoumgona  “Our  Grandmother.” 
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the  center  posts  of  the  Big  House,  to  repeat  what  has  already  been 
observed.  Thus  the  middle  post  with  the  two  largest  images  carved 
on  its  opposite  sides,  east  and  west,  is  the  emblem  of  contact  between 
the  Great  Spirit  and  man,  a symbol  of  the  maintenance  of  life.  Ex- 
tending, as  ,it  is  believed,  from  the  earth  to  the  twelfth  tier  of  the 
heavens,  the  right  hand  of  the  Great  Spirit  rests  upon  its  top.  “It 
holds  steadfast  the  Delaware  religion  and  it  is  the  base  of  all  other 
Indian  religions.”1  To  him  in  his  twelfth  heaven,  as  it  were,  the 
worshipers  in  the  Big  House  “lift  their  prayer”  in  unison  by  raising 
their  voices  in  the  prayer-call,  “ho”  given  twelve  times.  With  the 
prayer  sticks,  twelve  in  number,  (six  plain  and  six  decorated  with 
burned  stripes,  fig.  24)  thrust  in  the  air  toward  the  top  of  the 
center  posts  where  the  mask-images  stare  placidly  upon  them,  the 
worshipers  lift  their  prayer  to  him  as  evidence  of  their  fidelity. 

There  is,  in  addition  to  the  synonyms  given  as  denoting  the  Great 
Spirit,  another  interesting  appellation  recorded  in  1670  among  the  Dela- 
wares of  New  Jersey  by  the  Dutch  travelers  Dankers  and  Sluyter.2 
We  are  informed  that  “the  first  and  great  beginning  of  all  things  was 
Kickeron  or  kickerom,  who  is  the  original  of  all,  who  has  not  only  once 
produced  or  made  all  things  but  produces  every  day.”  Brinton  with 
his  usual  easy  conviction  reveals  the  “significance  of  this  word,”  giv- 
ing it  the  rendering  of  “Life,  Light,  Action  or  Energy.”  He  adds  “It 
is  the  abstract  conception  back  of  all  these.”  While  the  term  may 
indeed  have  had  a place  among  the  synonyms  designating  the  ruling 
deity  among  the  Delaware  of  the  17fh  century,  it  would  seem  to  have 
either  disappeared  in  later  times  or  to  be  a distortion  of  the  title 
ke'kaya'm'he's,  “governor,  elder,  or  head-officer,  president”  which 
our  informant  affirms  is  applicable  to  a man,  but  not  to  a spirit. 

It  is  important  to  note  at  this  point  that  the  term  ki'tci  ma'nitu, 
which  has  such  a widespread  use  among  the  Algonkian  in  general  as 
a designation  of  the  Supreme  Power  is  not  employed  by  the  pagan 
Delawares  in  referring  to  their  deity.  They  do,  however,  comprehend 
the  term  as  meaning  “Real  Spirit,”  (ki'tci-,  “real”)  not  Great  Spirit, 
as  it  is  translated  from  Ojibwa,  Potawatomi  and  other  tongues.3  Yet 

1 The  familiar  concept  of  the  sky-tree  in  Iroquois  mythology  (Hewitt,  Parker) 
exhibits  some  analogies  to  this  belief.  Its  frequent  representation  in  the  pic- 
tography of  the  Iroquois  has  been  touched  upon  by  Parker  (A.  C.  Parker,  The 
Tree  Symbol  in  Iroquois  Mythology,  American  Anth.  Volume  XIV,  Number  4, 
1912).  Similar  interpretation  seems  implied  in  the  ideography  of  the  Delaware 
Walam  Olum  (Brinton,  I,  pp.  170-217),  and  in  the  symbolical  motives  of  decora- 
tion of  the  tribes  of  southeastern  New  England  (F.  G.  Speck  Decorative  Art 
of  the  Indians  of  Connecticut,  Memoir  75,  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  1915)  ; 
a topic  of  research  now  being  pursued  by  Miss  Gladys  Tantaquidgeon. 

2 Journal  of  a Voyage  to  New  York  in  1679-80,  by  Jasper  Dankers  and  Peter 
Sluyter,  p.  268.  Translation  in  Transactions  of  the  Long  Island  Hist.  Soc., 
(Brooklyn  1867).  Quoted  and  discussed  by  Brinton,  The  Lenape  and  their 
Legends,  Philadelphia  1885,  p.  132-3. 

3 So  far  as  the  Delaware  are  concerned  the  suppositions  entertained  by  some 
ethnologists  who  have  expressed  the  belief  that  this  form  of  the  name  for  the 
Great  Spirit  is  of  Christian  origin,  are  borne  out. 
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it  is  still  of  equal  importance  to  note  that  ki'tci  mani'tu  ,is  employed 
among  the  Delaware  only  by  the  Christian  converts.  I have  previously 
mentioned  the  habit  of  the  unconverted  group  of  the  tribe  to  avoid 
using  religious  terms  adopted  by  their  Christian  kinsmen. 

Radin1  has  expressed  an  opinion  quite  generally  entertained  among 
American  ethnologists,  that  amid  the  varied  types  of  disposition  ex- 
hibited among  savage  as  well  as  civilized  people,  it  is  those  individuals 
of  a religious  and  aesthetic  temperament  that  the  population  finds  its 
religious  leaders,  and  that  such  minds  are,  in  different  races  and 
regions,  the  authors  of  definitely  monotheistic  systems  of  thought.  This 
seems  applicable  to  the  Delawares,  for  it  is  the  visionaries  who  hold  the 
preeminence  of  leadership  in  the  ceremonies  and  who  are  at  the  same 
time  the  leaders  of  thought.  They  constitute,  indeed,  an  eclectic  priestly 
group  in  the  tribe,  though  in  ordinary  life  they  are  but  laymen. 

As  we  have  it,  the  worship  of  the  Supreme  Deity  and  the  lesser 
deities  in  Delaware  offers  a noteworthy  correspondence  to  holy  adora- 
tion in  the  Roman  Church — to  latry  and  dulia.  Were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  Delawares  were  never  under  the  ministrations  of  Roman 
Catholic  evangelists  it  might  seem  that  the  Indians  attempted  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  forms  of  Catholicism  in  their  own  terms,  compromising 
with  Christianity  by  refusing  conversion  and  baptism  but  assimilating 
part  of  the  doctrine. 

In  regard  to  this  Zeisberger  writes,  “They  believe  and  have  from 
time  immemorial  believed  that  there  is  an  Almighty  Being  who  has 
created  heaven  and  earth  and  man  and  all  things  else.”2  Heckewelder 
offers  practically  the  same  testimony,  while  earlier  and  later  authors 
repeat  what  we  also  find  in  our  text,  a summary  of  evidence  sufficient 
to  establish  the  fact  for  Delaware  belief  that  a Supreme  Creative  power 
with  indications  of  anthropopathetic  qualities,  overtops  the  pantheism.3 
Heckewelder  says,  “It  is  a part  of  their  religious  belief,  that  there  are 
inferior  Mannittos,  to  whom  the  great  and  good  Being  has  given  the 
rule  and  command  over  the  elements;  that  being  so  great,  he  like  their 
chiefs,  must  have  his  attendants  to  execute  his  supreme  behests  :4  these 
subordinate  spirits  (something  in  their  nature  between  God  and  man) 
see  and  report  what  is  doing  upon  earth ; they  look  down  particularly 
upon  the  Indians,  to  see  whether  they  are  in  need  of  assistance,  and 
are  ready  at  their  call  to  assist  and  protect  them  against  danger.”5 

1 Paul  Radin,  Monotheism  Among  Primitive  Peoples,  Lond.  (1924)  (Arthur 
Davis  Memorial  Lecture,  v.  7). 

2 Zeisberger,  op.  cit„  p.  128. 

3 The  entire  range  of  the  Delaware  religious  phenomena,  from  secondary 
sources,  has  been  reviewed  and  discussed  sagely  by  P.  W.  Schmidt,  S.V.D. 
(Der  Ursprung  der  Gottesidee,  Munster,  1929,  II  Teil,  408-448).  Father 
Schmidt  favors  the  idea  of  the  aboriginal  grasp  of  the  Supreme  Being  concept 
among  the  Delawares. 

4 The  term  eka'laame  denotes  the  proportion  of  supernatural  strength  pos- 
sessed by  the  mani'tuwak,  given  them  by  the  Great  Spirit. 

s Heckewelder,  op.  cit.,  p.  212. 
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And  also  Heckewelder,  “But  amidst  all  these  superstitious  notions, 
the  supreme  Mannitto,  the  creator  and  preserver  of  heaven  and  earth, 
is  the  great  object  of  their  adoration.  On  him  they  rest  their  hopes,  to 
him  they  address  their  prayers  and  make  their  solemn  sacrifices.’’1 

The  Subordinate  Deities.— The  concepts  denoted  by  the  term 
mani'tu  seem  to  have  been  the  cause  of  some  perplexity  and  discus- 
sion among  students  of  Algonkian  culture.2  The  difficulty  has  not 
been  so  much  with  the  general  connotation  of  the  term  but  as  to  how 
it  may  be  translated.  Its  variants  occur  throughout  the  Algonkian 
family  of  languages  and  its  application  is  likewise  much  the  same.  The 
man  i't  u concept  is  accordingly  a general  religious  philosophical  one, 
the  understanding  of  which  is  hardly  to  be  gained  from  any  single 
source.  Hence  the  use  of  the  Delaware  form  of  the  term  can 
contribute  to,  but  not  afford  a final  solution  to  the  problem.  And 
the  contribution  of  the  Delaware  information  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, although  providing  no  new  aspects  of  thought  beyond  what  has 
been  defined  in  the  treatment  given  it  by  other  writers.  In  Delaware 
the  pronunciation  of  the  word  is  mani'tu  (plural  mani'towak1).  As 
to  its  rendering  into  English  I have  come  to  the  decision  of  using  an 


1 Heckewelder,  op.  cit.,  p.  213. 

2 Among  the  foremost  contributors  to  the  discussion  on  this  term  has  been 
William  Jones.  (“The  Algonkian  Manitou,”  Jour.  Arner.  Folk-Lore,  vol.  xviii, 
1905,  pp.  183-190).  Jones  proposed  a range  of  limitation  to  its  meaning.  “The 
Algonkian  conception  of  the  manitou  is  bound  up  with  the  manifold  ideas  that 
flow  from  an  unconscious  relation  with  the  outside  world.  It  is  embodied  in 
all  forms  of  religious  belief  and  practice,  and  is  intimately  associated  with 
customs  and  usages  that  bear  upon  life  and  its  welfare.”  He  concludes,  “It 
has  been  observed  that  there  is  an  unsystematic  belief  in  a cosmic,  mysterious 
property  which  is  believed  to  be  existing  everywhere  in  nature ; that  the  con- 
ception of  the  property  can  be  thought  of  as  impersonal,  but  that  it  becomes 
obscure  when  the  property  becomes  identified  with  objects  in  nature;  that  it 
manifests  itself  in  various  forms ; and  that  its  emotional  effect  awakens  a 
sense  of  mystery ; that  there  is  a lively  appreciation  of  its  miraculous  efficacy ; 
and  that  its  interpretation  is  not  according  to  any  regular  rule,  but  is  based 
on  one’s  feelings,  rather  than  one’s  knowledge.  Such  in  very  brief  state- 
ment is  the  conception  of  the  manitou  of  three  Algonkin  peoples, — the  Sauk, 
Fox,  and  Kickapoo.  It  seems  probable  that  the  same  thing  holds  true  of  other 
Algonkians,  like  the  Ojibwa,  Ottawa,  Menomini,  and  others  of  the  central  group. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  the  same  conception  in  its  general  features 
extends  to  all  other  members  of  the  family.” 

A.  F.  Chamberlain  proposed  the  definition,  “mysterious  and  unknown  poten- 
cies and  powers  of  life  and  of  the  universe,”  (Bull.  30,  Bur.  Amer.  Eth.,  Vol.  1, 
p.  800),  Its  acceptance  into  the  English  dictionary  under  the  definition  as 
“one  of  the  powers  or  spirits  which  dominate  the  forces  of  nature,”  seems  to 
bear  the  mark  of  Chamberlain’s  influence. 

A.  B.  Skinner  (Jour.  Amer.  Folk-Lore,  vol.  xviii,  No.  cix,  1915,  pp.  258-261), 
employing  Menomini  and  Ojibwa  data  challenges  the  definition  offered  and 
refers  the  disputed  term  to  “a  God,  or  Godlike  power”  (the  Supreme  Being, 
or  creator  and  the  nature  forces),  “the  supernatural  power  imparted  by  one 
of  these  gods  to  a mortal  being,”  and,  as  an  adjective,  to  “anything  mental  or 
immortal,  animate  or  inanimate,  which  is  the  seat  of  supernatural  power 
granted  by  any  one  of  those  beings  possessing  it.”  Similar  phraseology  might 
be  applied  to  the  Delaware  conception  of  man  i't  u as  we  encounter  it  in  both 
living  and  literary  sources. 
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abbreviated  composite  term,  “Spirit-force”1  as  an  equivalent  in  tbe 
translations.  Mani'tu  is  applied  to  both  supreme  and  the  subor- 
dinate deities,  the  symbols  of  deities,  the  elements  of  nature,  animals, 
trees,  herbs,  the  force  that  dominates  them  and  which  transcends  to 
man  as  a motive  agent,  and,  we  may  feel  assured,  many  other  manifes- 
tations of  a sort  recognized  in  the  inner  linguistic  and  religions  con- 
sciousness of  the  Delawares  that  are  quite  beyond  their  capacity  to 
express  ,in  English.  My  idea  of  the  rendering  “Spirit-force”  for  the 
term  is  not  to  adopt  an  equivalent  that  is  definitive  but  rather  one 
that  suggests  the  vagueness  of  the  idea  we  have  of  it,  and  yet  empha- 
sizes some  of  the  properties  implied  in  the  term.  Hence  I am  willing 
to  concede  that  it  might  be  advisable  simply  to  carry  over  the  native 
term  itself  into  the  translations  and  discussion.  In  the  choice  of  the 
two  courses,  however,  the  more  economical  and  unilingual  English 
designation  has  seemed  preferable.  It  will  be  time  enough  later,  I 
believe,  to  theorize  upon  the  totality  of  the  natural  philosophy  of  the 
mani't  u concept  when  we  obtain  further  specific  information  so  much 
needed  from  Algonkian  groups  as  yet  unstudied. 

Returning  to  consideration  of  the  Delaware  term,  we  find  in  the 
anonymous  manuscript  of  Moravian  authorship  edited  by  Brinton,2 
manitto,  “maker,  creator,  God,”  with  an  emendation  by  Anthony,  the 
Munsee  collaborator,  “properly  spirit,  not  maker,”  (manitou  to  make.)3 
Harrington4  ascribes  the  meaning  of  “invisible  beings,”  to  the  term 
in  its  plural  form  (manitowuk)  some  great,  others  of  lesser  influence, 
who  control  the  phenomena  of  nature,  the  affairs  of  mankind,  the 
entire  world  as  we  know  it,  in  some  of  which  good  predominates,  in 
other  evil. 

Zeisberger  has  some  discussion  of  the  man-it-u  as  a personal  guardian 
spirit  revealed  to  the  individual  who  appeals  to  its  mercy  (see  p.  52) 
but  he  has  little  to  say  pertinent  to  the  man  i't  u concept  as  we  are  con- 
sidering it  here. 

In  the  present  text  we  are  taught,  as  the  followers  of  the  native 
religion  in  the  Big  House,  are  that  the  mani'tu  are  in  most  cases 
“grandfathers”  in  others  “elder  brothers,”  and  include  the  wild 
animals,  trees,  sun,  moon,  stars,  thunders  and  other  natural  forces 
with  deistic  traits.  The  carved  faces  in  the  Big  House  represent  them 
collectively,  except  for  the  larger  images  on  the  center  post  which  repre- 
sent the  Supreme  mani't  u,  the  Creator.  All  are  esteemed  in  a mental 
attitude  of  combined  worship  and  prayer,  in  Delaware  pa^taman. 

Terms  of  Consanguinity  Applied  to  Spiritual  Forces. — The  desig- 
nation of  individual  dieties  of  a native  pantheon  by  terms  of  human 

1 While  the  verb  man-i-to'wak,  “they  make”  occurs  in  the  text,  it  is  not 
admitted  as  sufficient  for  an  equivalent  in  full. 

2 Brinton  II,  p.  74. 

Mbid,  II,  p.  73. 

* Harrington  I,  p.  17. 
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Fig.  1 — Side  posts  of  Ceremonial  House  showing  carved  faces.  After 

Harrington. 


Fig.  2 — Delaware  Tortoise  shell  rattles  carried  by  reciters 
and  dance  leaders  in  the  ceremony.  (Hist.  Com.  of 

Pa.) 
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consanguinity  is  to  be  noted  widely  in  native  American  religious  sys- 
tems. The  Delawares  share  this  phenomenon.  The  relationship  clas- 
sification of  the  various  spiritual  forces  recognized  is  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing grouping. 

muxo'um.S9na,  “our  grandfather.” 

Eagle,  ai'xam,  and  feathers  mi-'kwana. 

Air,  gee'exig 

Planets  and  heavenly  bodies  as  revealed  in  dreams  and  visions, 
mocaapano'kees  (lit.  “sky-creators”) 

Thunders,  pe'tchakcowe'yok 
Trees,  hi'tckukc 

Vegetation,  pee'mi-al9miesaa/skac 
Carved  Paces  in  the  Big  House,  mas-i'qgok 
Turtle-rattles,  cux'ani-'kan-ak 
Water,  mbi-' 

Fire,  ta'n-dai 
Tobacco,  kcwcaa'ta,ic 
ko'xaman-a,  “our  grandmother.” 

Herb  medicines,  pi- 'sun 
Corn,  xa'skwi-m 

ni-ma'xtas-ana,  “our  brother,”  or  xa^sana  “our  elder  brother.” 
Turtle,  ta'xkoxk® 

Snow,  kuun 
Bear,  ma'xk'w 

Animals  (ae'sos-ak)  in  general  considered  as  existing  in  clan  re- 
lationship with  humans.  The  latter  are  “kings”  among  animals. 
Night  sun,  moon  (male),  ni-'pai-  gi-'cux 
Day  sun  (male),  gi-'ckwani-i-  gi-'cux 
Stars,  lighting  system,  portion  of  the  moon ; ala'qgok 
gahe'sana,  “our  mother.” 

Sea,  bodies  of  water,  m9n-a'p  eek 
Running  Water,  mbi-  peemi-'t  an  i-k' 

Earth,  hak-ip 
ko'xan-a,  “our  father.” 

Great  Spirit,  keffan'to'wit' 

These  deistic  relatives  of  the  Delawares  all  have  their  special  func- 
tions to  pursue  under  the  surveillance  of  the  “Great  Spirit  even  the 
Creator.”  The  missionary  accounts  and  contemporary  information 
from  the  living  native  worshipers  coincide  nicely  in  regard  to  the  at- 
tributes of  the  graded  spirit-forces.  For  some  of  them  we  have  but  a 
few  remarks  which  will  be  found  inserted  as  footnotes  in  the  English 
translation  of  the  text,  for  others,  however,  concerning  which  Wi-- 
tapano'xwe  had  explicit  information  to  offer  accumulating  more  than 
could  well  be  condensed  in  such  short  space,  separate  treatment  seems 
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required.  These  I propose  to  deal  with  in  the  following  section  as 
mani'tu  deserving  of  particular  mention,  since  this  seems  to  repre- 
sent their  standing  in  the  minds  of  devout  Delawares. 

Not  only  is  the  principle  of  consanquinity  applied  to  deities  and 
nature-forces,  but  to  tribes  and  nations  as  well.  Indeed  the  applica- 
tion of  term  of  relationship  to  bodies  of  extra-biological  classification 
is  interesting  enough  to  call  for  the  inclusion  of  information  given  as 
a commentary  on  this  point  by  Wi-tapano'xwe.  With  more  detail  to 
be  secured  it  promises  a fruitful  problem  for  sociological  interpreta- 
tion. The  informant’s  notes  on  the  quasi-consanguinity  of  tribes  are 
as  follows.  The  Delawares  believe  that  they  are  the  oldest  of  the 
Indians.  They  call  the  following  tribes  “grand  children,”  Shawnee, 
Potawatomi,  Sauk  and  Pox,  Ioway,  Tonkawa,  Sioux,  Ottawa,  Kickapoo, 
Miami,  Peoria,  Chippewa,  Menomini,  Winnebago.  And  these,  in  turn, 
call  the  Delawares,  Wabanaki,  Lenape,  or  else  “Grandfathers,” — but, 
adds  Wi-tapano'xwe,  we  are  all  “brothers,”  i.  e.  Indians.  There  are 
the  Nanticoke,  Mahikan,  Munsee  and  Iroquois  who  are  called  brothers, 
relative  age  not  specified,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Delawares  assume 
to  be  older  than  they.  There  are  other  tribes  which  have  different 
relationship  with  the  Delawares,  for  example  the  Wyandots,  Seneca 
and  Cherokee  are  called  “nephews”  (either  filial  or  sororal)  and  the 
Mexicans  are  called  “uncles.”  To  white  people  the  general  term, 
meaning  “brothers”  is  applied,  while  negroes  are  termed  “elder 
brothers,”  being  considered  the  strongest  of  all  races.1 

The  Carved  Images. — The  concepts  involved  in  the  use  of  carved 
images  in  the  likeness  of  the  human  face  represent  a phase  of  religious 
thought  that  has  developed  some  exceptional  prominence  among  the 


1 Zeisberger,  (op.  cit.,  p.  109)  gives  information  corresponding  to  that  of 
our  informant,  when  he  says  that  the  “Shawnose”  call  the  Delaware  “grand- 
father.” In  regard  to  the  “Mahikanders”  we  find  a contradiction,  and  so  are 
not  able  to  compare  the  author's  remarks  with  those  in  the  text.  Zeisberger 
also  says  that  the  Wiandots  (Wyandots)  and  the  Cherokees  call  the  Delaware 
“grandfather,”  which  differs  from  the  information  brought  forward  by  our 
informant  who  considers  them  to  be  “nephews”  of  the  Delaware.  One  infers 
from  Zeisberger  that  the  Delawares  called  the  Twitchtwes  (Miami),  Wawiaeh- 
tanos  (a  group  of  Mahikan),  Kikapus,  Chipuways,  Ottawas,  Putewoataimen 
(Potawatomi)  “brothers,”  differing  from  our  information  which  states  that 
the  above  tribes  are  known  as  “grandchildren,”  vxcept  when  they  were  termed 
“brothers,”  implying  that  they  were  Indians  similar  to  the  Delawares.  Zeis- 
berger gives  no  kinship  term  as  being  applied  to  the  negroes  by  the  Delaware. 
He  says:  “These  (the  negroes)  are  looked  upon  as  of  their  own  kind  and 
allowed  full  liberty.  Indians  and  negroes  intermarry  and  their  mulatto  chil- 
dren are  as  much  loved  as  children  of  pure  Indian  blood.” 

Heckewelder,  op.  cit.,  notes  the  Shawnee  (p.  86)  and  the  Chipewa  (p.  124) 
as  being  grandchildren  of  the  Delaware,  which  is  similar  to  the  information 
given  us  by  Wi-tapano'xwe,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Chippewa  he  differs  from 
Zeisberger.  Heckewelder  notes  (page  122)  that  the  Nanticoke  and  Mahiean 
call  the  Delaware  “grandfather”  which  differs  from  the  information  in  our 
text  where  they  are  said  to  be  “brothers.”  Again  a difference  is  observed 
between  Heckewelder  and  our  informant  in  regard  to  the  Wyandot  and  Cher- 
okee who  are,  according  to  Heckewelder,  “grandchildren”  of  the  Delawares, 
yet,  according  to  our  informant  are  “nephews.” 
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Fig.  3 — -View  of  the  Delaware  Indian  “Big  House,”  Caney  Creek,  Okla. 


Fig.  4 — View  of  trimmed  tree  upon  which 
meat  is  hung  at  ceremony. 

(Photos  by  Dr.  Truman  Michelson,  Bur.  Am.  Ethnology,  Wash.,  D.  C.) 
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Fig.  5 — View  of  the  center  post  with  carved 
face  above.  Looking  toward  the  west  door. 


Fig.  6 — View  inside  the  Big  House,  showing  support-posts,  side  logs  and  three 
of  the  false-face  images  on  the  side  posts.  The  straw  upon  which  the  wor- 
shippers sit  is  also  on  the  ground. 

(Photos  by  Dr.  Truman  Michelson,  Bur.  Aan.  Ethnology,  Wash.,  D.  C. ) 
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Delawares.1  The  term  applied  to  them  is  masi'gg®  (singular)  “face.” 
The  concept  defined  for  us  in  several  sources  of  information,  includ- 
ing the  living  teachers,  shows  that  the  carved  representations  are  por- 
trayals of  the  spirit-forces  (mani'towak  (plural)).  They  are  not 
worshiped  as  objects.  They  stand  as  concrete  representations  of  the 
spirit-forces  as  something  to  look  at,  to  focus  attention  upon  while  the 
mind  is  centered  upon  the  abstraction.  The  attitude  is  comparable  to 
what  is  intended  by  the  religious  term  iconolatry.  The  spirit  forces 
are  felt  to  be  present  where  their  likenesses  are. 

The  images  themselves  when  regarded  as  being  separated  from  the 
domination  of  the  function  they  serve  are  not  treated  with  adoration. 
Hence  ivhen  images  are  being  made  to  replace  old  ones,  in  the  occa- 
sional reconstruction  of  the  Big  House,  the  old  images  are  laid  aside, 
their  meaning  transferred  to  the  new.  Wi  tapano'xwe  has  himself,  on 
one  of  the  occasions  when  the  Big  House  was  rebuilt  some  years  ago, 
carved  one  of  the  images  on  the  side  posts.  This  duty  was  assigned 
to  the  members  of  the  council,  each  assuming  the  responsibility  of 
carving  one.  His  mental  attitude  is  interesting  in  this  connection. 
He  made  the  post  and  carved  the  face  on  it,  the  second  from  the  door 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Big  House.  He  says,  very  naively,  that  he 
copied  for  his  reproduction  the  one  from  the  old  post  that  he  replaced, 
trying  to  reproduce  as  accurately  as  he  could  the  technique  and  pro- 
portions of  the  original.  He  thought  it  best  not  to  attempt  any  im- 
provement in  sculpture  as  he  did  not  desire  to  deviate  from  established 
pattern.  Some  of  the  other  artists,  however,  in  making  their  repro- 
ductions attempted  to  do  their  best  in  sculptural  representation.  This 
sIioavs  us  that  the  Delawares  permit  the  play  of  individual  motive  in 
religious  conduct,  a fact  which  stands  out  in  greater  prominence  among 
other  Algonkian  tribes  where  the  organization  of  cult  .is  not  so  strong. 
In  short  while  there  is  undoubtedly  much  to  learn  from  further  ex- 
perience with  this  sort  of  religious  attitude  among  the  Delawares  it 
may  be  said  that  the  images  are  strictly  mediums  for  thought  in  the 
Avorship  of  the  spirit-forces.  The  images  are  not  the  forces  themselves. 
In  the  words  of  Wi  tapano'xwe,  “You  have  the  figure  there  in  sight 
but  the  unseen  spirit  is  back  of  it.” 

i Mask  cults  and  image  rituals  of  different  degrees  of  importance  are  known 
only  from  certain  parts  of  eastern  North  America ; from  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States  southward  (Iroquois,  Delaware,  Munsee,  and  Cherokee).  The  explorers’ 
narratives,  however,  show  the  use  of  carved  faces  among  the  Algonkian  peoples 
of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  The  images  formed  posts  standing  at  the 
places  where  ceremonies  were  performed  (De  Bry.  Hariot).  The  use  of  carved 
masks  (gourds)  is  indicated  in  the  early  18th  century  for  the  Catawba  by 
Lawson,  while  remains  of  wooden  masks  occur  in  an  archaeological  site 
in  Florida  (F.  H.  Cushing.  Exploration  of  Ancient  Key  Dwellers  Re- 
mains on  the  Gulf  Coast  of  Florida.  Proc.  Amer.  Phil.  Soe.,  Phila.  vol. 
35,  1896,  p.  388)  ; and  Harrington,  (Cherokee  and  Earlier  Remains  on  Upper 
Tennessee  River,  Indian  Notes  and  Monographs,  Mus.  Amer.  Ind.,  N.  Y.  1922, 
p.  112),  found  a shell  mask  in  Tennessee,  in  which  state  and  Virginia  almost 
a score  are  described  by  G.  G.  MacCurdy,  xixth  Internat.  Cong,  of  American- 
ists, Wash.  1915,  pp.  82-3,  64-5,  73 ; and  W.  H.  Holmes  2nd  Ann.  Rep.  Bur.  Amer. 
Ettin.  1880-1,  pp.  294-7,  Pis.  LXVII-IX. 
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Several  technical  details  in  the  make-up  of  the  images  are  important. 
One  is  the  carved  lines  suggestive  of  wrinkles  on  the  foreheads  of 
the  carved  faces  of  the  Big  House  posts.  These  are  indeed  wrinkles; 
the  symbols  of  their  age. 

The  black  painting  of  the  left  side  and  the  red  painting  of  the  right 
side  of  the  .images,  as  well  as  of  the  false  face  to  be  mentioned  subse- 
quently, and  on  the  carved  drum-sticks,  has  been  given  some  discus- 
sion by  Harrington1  and  was  made  the  subject  of  questioning  with 
Witapano'xwe.  It  is  evident  that  the  dual  color  scheme,  black  and 
red,  is  based  upon  some  very  ancient  and  deeply  symbolical  native  con- 
cept common  throughout  the  east,  the  complete  understanding  of  which 
has  not  been  retained  in  Delaware  tradition.  We  meet  with  the  same 
color  arrangement  in  designs  of  face  painting  in  various  connections 
among  the  Iroquois  and  tribes  as  remote  from  affinity  with  the  Dela- 
wares as  the  Creek  and  Yuchi  for  instance. 

Indications  from  the  several  sources  available  point  to  a fairly 
uniform  assumption  that  in  the  case  of  the  Delaware  the  images  or 
icons  are  venerated  as  the  symbols  of  deity,  serving  not  as  an  object 
of  worship  (as  the  accepted  definition  of  idolatry  implies)  but  as  chan- 
nels for  worship.  It  would  seem  that  the  icons  bear  an  analogy  to 
those  functioning  in  Christian  worship.  Likenesses  of  the  manitus 
in  human-face  form  also  appear  in  abnormal  growths  upon  trees,  and 
often  in  natural  formations  in  ledges  of  rock.  The  latter  have  given 
rise  to  varied  legends  of  stone  faces  familiar  in  the  lore  of  the  country- 
side. To  the  Delaware  it  is  taboo  to  look  much  at  them  lest  they  speak 
to  one,  which  might  be  for  evil.  And  he  imagines  these  nature-grown 
effigies  to  have  the  red  and  black  coloration  characteristic  of  the  spirit 
itself. 

In  dealing  next  with  the  masks  there  seems  to  exist  an  attitude 
somewhat  different  from  that  which  we  find  associated  with  the  sta- 
tionary images  just  mentioned.  The  Delawares,  in  recent  times  at 
least,  possessed  a mask  cult.  There  is,  however,  so  far  as  the  annual 
ceremony  is  concerned,  the  single  spiritual  force,  anthropomorphic 
in  character,  whose  province  in  native  theurgy  lies  in  the  custodian- 
ship of  the  game  animals.  This  being  is  represented  by  a carved 
mask-fetish  known  as  mosi'qk'holi-'kan,  signifying  “mask  spirit.” 
More  will  be  said  of  this  “master  of  the  game”  shortly.  The  per- 
sonification of  this  creature,  who  is  represented  in  the  ceremonial 
drama  by  some  individual  who  wears  not  only  the  mask  but  a garb 
simulating  the  traditional  hairy  body-covering  of  the  being,  seems 
to  enter  .into  the  performance  of  the  Big  House  as  an  extraneous 
feature.  Aside  from  several  remarks  to  follow  concerning  the  masked 

1 Harrington,  (pp.  83,  140-141)  I,  learned  that  the  “length-wise”  painting 
of  the  sticks,  half  black  and  half  red.  implied  that  men  and  women  were  joined 
together  in  Thanksgiving,  the  black  representing  the  warriors,  the  red  the 
women. 
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Fig.  7 — Rattle  of  turtle- 
shell  used  by  Masi'ngw. 
(Length,  16.7  in.).  After 
Harrington. 


Fig.  8 — Central  post  of 
Ceremonial  House  showing 
carved  face.  After  Har- 
rington. 
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being,  taken  from  the  discussions  of  Zeisberger  and  Harrington,  I 
will  let  Witapano'xwe  place  forth  in  his  own  words  the  pertinent 
remarks  relative  to  it  which  he  dictated  to  me. 

The  Mask  Dance. — The  False  Face,  or  Mask,  performance  seems 
to  possess  indications  of  being  an  archaic  mask-ceremony  admitted 
into  the  annual  Big  House  ritual  during  some  phase  of  its  later  de- 
velopment. It  bears  some  analogies  suggestive  at  once  of  the  game- 
owner  concept  that  is  met  with  among  the  Algonkian  hunter-nomads 
of  the  far  north,  the  Montagnais-Naskapi.  In  particular  we  note 
that  the  mask  and  bear-hide  clothing  are  kept  away  from  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Big  House  until  the  time  assigned  for  their  appearance  by 
permission  of  the  master-of -ceremony.  The  Mask  dancer  does  not 
remain  long  in  the  Big  House,  nor  is  his  action  there  in  any  sense  an 
obligation.  Occasionally  no  one  volunteers  for  the  dance  and  then 
it  is  omitted.  The  informant  himself  had  assumed  the  role  several 
times  and  he  seemed  to  regard  it  as  lacking  in  theological  significance 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Big  House  doctrine.  He  related  in  this 
connection,  how  the  chief  function  of  the  Mask  dancer  was  to  frighten 
children  before  and  after  his  appearance  in  the  Big  House.  The  songs 
accompanying  the  Mask-Spirit  dance  (m9siqgk9'ntckee)  were  not 
completely  known  to  him.  In  one  of  these  the  words  refer  to  the 
Mask-Spirit  riding  on  the  back  of  the  deer.1 

The  Mask-Spirit  seems  to  hold  potency  of  both  good  and  evil  influ- 
ence. There  is  the  narrative  of  a man  (Ben  Horse)  who  had  come 
under  the  power  of  the  Mask-Spirit  to  such  a degree  that  he  was  occa- 
sionally subjected  to  its  control  and  fell  to  performing  the  antics  of 
the  Mask  dancer  to  the  point  of  dementia.  A medicine-doctor  called 
upon  to  free  him  from  this  influence  ordered  him  to  make  a mask  and 
perform  the  dance  at  certain  times.  This  eventually  cured  him  and 
he  became  the  custodian  of  his  mask  and  developed  into  a Mask- 
dancer.  An  insight  into  the  function  of  this  rite  is  also  given  by 
the  narrative  of  another,  a woman,  terrified  by  the  Mask-Spirit  re- 
quiring similar  remedial  treatment  of  the  mask.  And  we  also  hear 
of  some  children  once  so  frightened  that  they  ran  several  miles  from 
the  camp  and  were  overtaken  with  difficulty  by  their  parents  whom 
they  took  also  to  be  masked  pursuers  in  their  confusion  of  flight. 

The  Mask-Spirit  as  a potentially  malicious  spirit  is  clearly  totally 
different  in  conception  from  six  carved  faces,  “our  grandfathers,” 
appearing  on  the  posts  of  the  Big  House. 

We  are  taught  in  the  text  that  the  mas-i'qk'holi'kan  is  like  the 
other  mani'tu  deserving  of  adoration  for  the  blessing  he  bestows  upon 
hunters  in  allowing  them  to  kill  the  deer,  over  whom  he  seems  to  act 

i Another  reflection  of  the  tale  known  as  Caribou-Man  among  the  Naskapi 

of  the  north. 
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Fig.  9 — Costume  worn  by  impersonator 
of  Misinghali'kun.  After  Harrington. 
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the  part  of  custodian.1  Harrington  felt  that  this  was  the  “most 
remarkable  deity  of  the  Lenape, ” who  was  “made  guardian  by  the 
creator  of  all  the  wild  animals  of  the  forest,  and  was  sometimes  seen 
riding  on  the  back  of  a buck,  herding  the  deer;  but  he  lived  in  a 
range  of  rocky  mountains.  His  face  is  large  and  round,  the  right 
half  being  painted  red,  the  left  black,  while  his  body  is  covered  with 
long  black  hair  like  that  of  a bear.”2 

A certain  amount  of  supernatural  ability  seems  to  be  required  of 
the  individual  who  is  to  wear  properly  and  display  the  mask.  One 
who  has  this  spiritual  quality  to  a high  degree  finds  himself  able  to 
see  as  well  when  wearing  the  mask,  despite  the  smallness  of  the  eye- 
openings,  as  though  he  were  bare-eyed.  His  spiritual  power,  we  are 
told,  is  thus  tested;  he  partakes  of  the  qualities  of  the  prophet, 
kacilo'su  “great  man.”  Other  notes  on  the  wearing  of  the  mask 
are  to  be  found  in  the  text,  page  93. 

Before  passing  on,  however,  reference  should  be  made  to  customs 
concerned  with  the  mask  recorded  by  the  authors  mentioned  above. 
Zeisberger  describes  this  as  follows : 

“The  only  idol  which  the  Indians  have,  and  which  may  properly 
be  called  an  idol,  is  their  Wsinkhoalican,  that  is  image.  It  is  an 
image  cut  in  wood,  representing  a human  head,  in  miniature,  which 
they  always  carry  about  them  either  on  a string  around  their  neck 
or  in  a bag.  They  often  bring  offerings  to  it.  In  their  houses  of 
sacrifice  they  have  a head  of  this  idol  as  large  as  life  put  upon  a pole 
in  the  middle  of  the  room.3 

Brainerd  had  occasion  to  observe  the  performance  of  the  Mask- 
Spirit  in  1745,  on  the  upper  Susquehanna,  and  wrote  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Mask  Dancer  with  “a  coat  of  bear  skins,  dressed  with  the 
hair  on,  and  hanging  down  to  his  toes ; a pair  of  bear  skin  stockings ; 
and  a great  wooden  mask  painted,  the  one  half  black,  the  other  half 
tawny,  about  the  color  of  an  Indian’s  skin,  with  an  extravagant  mouth, 
cut  very  much  awry;  the  face  fastened  to  a bear  skin  cap,  which  was 
drawn  over  his  head.  He  advanced  toward  me  with  the  instrument  in 
his  hand,  which  he  used  for  music,  in  his  idolatrous  worship,  which 
was  a dry  tortoise  shell  with  some  corn  in  it,  and  the  neck  of  it 
drawn  on  to  a piece  of  wood,  which  made  a very  convenient  handle.”4 

There  seems,  however,  to  be  something  omitted  in  recording  these 
facts.  A much  more  intimate  connection  between  the  mask  itself  and 

1 A hunter’s  taboo,  founded  supposedly  upon  some  ancient  principle  of  al- 
truism, is  that  the  first  deer  or  other  animal  killed  by  the  hunter  be  not  eaten. 
The  meat  is  given  to  some  older  person.  The  slayer  never  gets  even  a bite. 
Some  phase  of  this  rule  is  to  be  noted  for  every  northern  Algonkian  tribe, 
though  in  no  case  have  I as  yet  been  fortunate  enough  to  elicit  a religious 
reason  for  it  among  the  hunters  who  follow  the  practice. 

2 Harrington,  I,  p.  32-33. 

3 Zeisberger,  op.  cit.,  p.  141. 

4 Brainerd,  op.  cit.,  p.  237. 
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Fig.  10 — Mask  of  Oklahoma  Lenape. 
(Height  14.5  in.).  After  Harrington. 
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the  spiritual  force  represented  by  it  is  apparent.  The  being 
itself  seems  to  be  incorporated  in  the  mask  image.  The  latter  become 
more  truly  a fetish  than  the  carved  images  representing  the  deities 
in  the  Big  House.  Its  presence  is  a source  of  active  power,  for  the 
most  part,  directed  toward  maleficence.  This  I think  is  brought  out 
in  several  records  which  the  informant  dictated  to  me,  tracing  the 
presence  of  disease  and  misfortune  to  the  possession  of  masks  repre- 
senting the  human  face,  both  large  and  small,  in  families  who  had, 
through  some  event,  come  into  possession  of  them.  Possession  seems 
not  always  to  have  been  voluntary  and  in  such  cases  the  owners  were 
obliged  through  the  revelations  given  them  in  dreams  to  perform 
periodic  rites,  called  feasts,  to  annul  their  malefic  potencies.  I am 
led  to  believe  that  this  explanation  is  a valid  phenomenon  associated 
with  mask  likenesses;  one  omitted  from  the  explanations  given  us 
by  the  authors  cited. 

We  learn  in  this  connection  that  once  a year,  generally  in  the  sum- 
mer, the  mask  image  was  given  a dance  and  feast  of  hominy  by  the 
family  in  whose  custody  it  remained.  The  express  purpose  of  this 
rite  was  to  provide  it  enjoyment  and  nourishment  as  a means  of 
conciliation  beyond  what  was  accorded  it  by  being  brought  out  dur- 
ing the  performance  in  the  Big  House.  In  such  a family  the  mask 
must  be  disposed  of  in  a ceremonial  manner  should  it  be  desired  to 
discontinue  the  obligatory  rites,  or  should  the  family  die  out.  Tra- 
dition requires  the  mask  in  this  case  to  be  buried,  as  the  informant 
states,  lest  the  effects  of  neglect  of  the  mask  be  handed  down  to  rela- 
tives. One  is  reminded,  in  learning  of  this  reverential  attitude  to- 
ward the  masks,  of  the  frequency  with  which  carved  stone  faces  have 
been  exhumed  in  the  territories  previously  inhabited  by  the  Dela- 
wares. The  Museums  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  New  York 
possess  a number  of  specimens  of  the  faces,  which  have  been  briefly 
discussed  and  illustrated  by  Harrington.* 

The  family  in  which  fell  the  custody  of  the  False  Face  was  the 
Pola'ciman  “Frenchman,”  family  of  the  Wolf  group.  The  wife  of 
Frenchman  was  the  person  who  had  hereditary  ownership  of  the  mask. 
Her  descendants,  the  McCartlain  family  (Turkey  group),  were  next 
in  succession  but  being  inclined  toward  Christianity  the  rite  was  ne- 
glected by  them.  Subsequently  Julius  Fouts,  Pet  ane'hiqg,  “Threw  Him 
Here,”  of  the  Tortoise  group,  took  charge  of  the  mask.  Being  afraid 
that  it  might  be  destroyed  by  worms  while  in  his  possession  which 
might  have  brought  sickness  to  his  family  as  a consequence,  Fouts 
turned  it  over  to  Peematae'kamon,  “Moving-Flowers  Man”  (George 
Bullette)  of  the  Fowl  group.  By  the  latter  it  was  sold  out  of  the 
tribe  and  finally  found  its  errancy  terminated  in  an  exhibition  case  of 
the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  (Heye  Foundation).  (Fig.  10). 


i Op.  cit.,  I,  pp.  32-43. 
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The  mask  rite,  says  Witapano'xwe,  ,is  an  individual  or  family,  not 
a group  rite.  The  record  of  the  change  of  hands  through  which  it 
passed,  going  into  each  of  the  three  groups  at  different  times,  brings 
out  this  act. 

Since  it  happened  that  the  custody  of  the  mask  fell  to  Delaware 
women  as  well  as  to  men,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  restriction  as 
to  sex  in  the  office  of  keeping  the  masks  as  reported  for  the  Iroquois. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  corn-husk  masks.  A^  among  the  Iroquois  the 
Delaware  wooden  mask  was  kept  face  down  when  not  in  use,  but  only, 
the  informant  added,  because  the  cloth  covering  at  the  back  would 
make  this  position  more  convenient.  We  are  impressed  with  the  ruling 
that  the  mask  could  not  be  played  with  nor  worn  for  social  masquer- 
ading. 

To  the  ethnologist,  however,  the  significance  of  the  Mask-Spirit 
is  deep.  The  whole  question  of  the  trait  which  it  represents  in  the 
customs  of  the  Delawares  is  fraught  with  the  possibilities  of  an 
archaic  northern  background,  into  which  fits  a series  of  beliefs  and 
practices  extending  across  boreal  North  America  through  north- 
eastern Asia.  The  game  owner  concept,  in  short,  stands  forth  in 
high  relief  among  the  far  northern  Algonkian.  Its  most  intense  de- 
velopment appears  among  the  Montagnais-Naskapi  of  the  Labrador 
peninsula.1  For  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes  among  the  Central 
Algonkian  we  have  as  yet  no  records  to  substantiate  the  existence  of 
the  Game  Owner  concept  so  far  south.  The  Delaware  case  is  accord- 
ingly one  of  noteworthy  bearing.  Before  passing  by  what  Delaware 
belief  has  to  contribute  to  the  Game  Owner  concept  in  general  the  in- 
formation pertaining  to  the  mask  spirits  to  be  given  in  a text  reserved 
for  the  later  publication  should  be  considered.2  Here  an  account  is 
recorded  in  which  masks  made  of  corn-husks  are  worn  by  messengers 
who  go  about  announcing  the  occasion  of  a corn  ceremony.  The  per- 
sonification of  the  spirit  of  corn  seems  intended  in  the  wearing  of 
such  a mask. 

The  Tortoise  as  a Symbol.— Outlined  in  particularly  high  relief 
is  the  tortoise.  In  the  latter  creature  we  have  the  symbol  of  life, 
of  perseverence,  longevity  and  steadfastness.  As  the  Delaware  pa- 
triarch says,  “The  tortoise  is  the  earth;  is  life.”  In  the  procession 
of  time  and  among  the  elemental  nature  forces  the  direction  of  move- 
ment is  from  east  to  west,  according  to  Delaware  belief.  So  moves 
the  tortoise  with  measured  pace  across  the  earth  and  through  the  Big 
House,  carrying  out  the  mythical  allegory.  At  the  end  of  his  journey 
at  the  “western  door,”  meaning  where  the  sun  sets  at  the  edge  of  the 

1 Extended  treatment  of  the  religious  beliefs  and  philosophy  of  the  northern 
peoples,  so  far  as  the  Game  Owner  concept  is  concerned,  will  be  available  for 
the  students  of  religious  customs  of  pre-literate  peoples  when  manuscript  now 
in  course  of  preparation  shall  have  been  published. 

2 To  form  another  volume  of  this  series. 
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earth,  the  world  will  come  to  an  end  as  does  the  ceremony  after  the 
twelfth  night.  Thus  the  tortoise  “brings  the  ceremony.”  His  shell 
in  the  form  of  the  rattle1  is  carried  in  the  hands  of  the  participants 
who  take  the  part  of  leaders  in  the  recitations  and  dances  and  move 
in  the  proper  westward  direction  in  the  Big  House.  The  saying  is, 
as  the  ceremony  is  opened,  and  again  after  the  intervals  of  pause, 
“The  Tortoise  is  bringing  us  the  worship  and  we  are  now  ready 
to  touch  it  again.” 

The  tortoise,  moreover,  is  “he  who  carries  our  mother’s  body” — 
the  latter  being  a metaphor  for  the  earth.  The  tortoise  being  a 
“grandfather”  thus  becomes  more  ancient  than  the  earth.  The  prom- 
inence of  this  mysterious  creature  in  Delaware  religious  belief  has 
long  been  noted  by  writers  dealing  with  the  tribe.2 

As  early  as  1670  the  Delawares  are  recorded  as  declaring  that  all 
things  came  from  the  tortoise,  that  ,it  brought  forth  the  world,  that 
from  its  back  a tree  had  sprung  upon  whose  branches  men  had  grown, 
that  it  had  a power  and  a nature  to  produce  all  things  such  as  earth, 
and  the  like;  that  it  brought  forth  what  the  supreme  divinity  wished 
through  it  to  produce.3 * * * * 8 


1 As  early  as  1794  the  turtle-shell  rattles  are  mentioned  by  G.  H.  Loskiel, 
History  of  the  Missions  of  the  United  Brethren ; and  Ziesberger  before  him, 
1779  (op.  cit.,  p.  89). 

2 The  tortoise  was  regarded  in  China  as  a sacred  animal  imbued  with  a 

knowledge  of  the  future.  Concerning  hunting  as  well  as  crop  prospects  and 

rainfall  the  tortoise  shell  oracle  was  consulted.  (B.  Laufer,  Scientific  Monthly, 

Vol.  XXV,  p.  253,  (1927).  Rather  strangely  the  intervening  area  between 

these  occurrences  does  not  show  forth  prominence  of  the  tortoise  in  religious 

thought. 

8 This  cosmological  tale,  valuable  for  its  early  date  and  more  complete  form 
than  we  expect  from  the  17th  century  writers,  is  given  by  Dankers  and  Sluyter, 
dated  Oct.  16,  1600.  (Journal  of  a Voyage  to  New  York  in  1679-80,  p.  268) 
(Translated  in  vol.  1),  Transactions  of  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society, 
Brooklyn,  also  Mem.  Long  Island  Hist.  Soc.,  vol.  i,  1875,  1867,  quoted  by 
Brinton  I,  p.  133.  and  A.  B.  Skinner,  the  Lenape  Indians  of  Staten  Island,  Anth. 
(Papers  Arner.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  N.  Y.  vol.  iii,  (1909),  p.  53).  It  seems  worth 
quoting  in  full: 

“16  Oct.,  1679.  In  the  morning  there  came  an  Indian  to  our  house,  a 
man  about  80  years  of  age,  whom  our  people  call  Jasper,  who  lived  at 
Ahakinsack  (Hackensack)  at  Akinon.  We  asked  him  where  he  believed  he 
came  from.  He  answered  from  his  father.  “And  where  did  your  father 
come  from?”  we  said,  “and  your  grandfather  and  great-grandfather,  and 
so  to  the  first  of  the  race?”  He  was  silent  for  a little  while,  either  as  if 
unable  to  climb  up  at  once  so  high  with  his  thoughts,  or  to  express  them 
without  help,  and  then  took  a piece  of  coal  out  of  the  fire  where  he  sat  and 
began  to  write  upon  the  floor.  He  first  drew  a circle,  a little  oval,  to  which 
he  made  four  paws  or  feet,  a head  and  a tail.  ‘This,’  said  he,  ‘is  a tortoise 
lying  in  the  water  around  it,’  and  he  moved  his  hand  round  the  figure,  con- 
tinuing, ‘this  was  or  is  all  water,  and  so  at  first  was  the  world  or  the  earth, 
when  the  tortoise  gradually  raised  its  round  back  up  high,  and  the  watet 
ran  off  it,  and  then  the  earth  became  dry.’  He  then  took  a little  straw 
and  placed  it  on  end  in  the  middle  of  the  figure,  and  proceeded,  ‘the  earth 
was  now  dry,  and  there  grew  a tree  in  the  middle  of  the  earth,  and  the 
root  of  this  tree  sent  forth  a sprout  beside  it,  and  there  grew  upon  it  a 
man,  who  was  the  first  male.  This  man  was  there  alone,  and  would  have 
remained  alone  but  the  tree  bent  over  Its  top  and  touched  the  earth  and 
there  shot  therein  another  root,  from  which  came  forth  another  sprout,  and 
there  grew  upon  it  the  woman,  and  from  these  two  are  all  men  produced." 
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Zeisberger  mentions  the  world-flood  myth  in  which  it  is  related 
that  some  human  survivors  took  refuge  on  the  back  of  a turtle  whose 
age  was  so  great  that  his  shell  was  mossy.1  And  the  turtle  repre- 
sents the  earth.  His  rounded  back  is  to  the  Delawares  the  earth  dome. 

Another  indication  of  a belief  in  the  latent  potency  of  the  magical 
powers  of  this  remarkable  creature  is  met  with  in  the  esteem  paid  to 
the  yellow  color-pattern  on  the  upper  shell  of  the  animal.  Face  paint 
patterns  of  a dignity  appropriate  to  the  men  taking  part  in  the  Big 
House  ceremony  are  copied  from  these  markings.2  The  men  wearing 
these  patterns  are  adopting  the  symbol  of  the  creature  who  “carries 
our  mother’s  body.” 

The  creature  that  typifies  the  earth-bearer,  designated  as  taxko'xk®  in 
Delaware,  and  whose  symbol  exists  in  the  form  of  the  shell-rattle,  is 
the  Box  Turtle  (Cistudo  Carolina).  This  reptile  is  by  the  rulings 
of  precise  taxonymy  not  a tortoise  but  a connecting  link  between  the 
aquatic  turtles,  or  terrapins,  and  the  terrestrial  forms,  the  true  tor- 
toises. For  the  Box  Turtles,  of  the  genus  Cistudo,  deriving  their 
name  from  the  well  known  structure  of  the  hinged  plastron  which 
permits  the  animal  to  withdraw  the  soft  parts  of  its  body  completely 
within  the  protective  cover  of  the  shell,  have  partially  webbed  feet, 
which  places  them  nearer  to  the  Turtles  than  to  the  Tortoises.  Yet 
to  distinguish  the  reptile  of  Delaware  tradition  from  the  semi-aquatic 
American  turtles,  I have  adhered  to  the  designation  of  tortoise  in 
the  text  and  discussion.3 

Perhaps  certain  remarks  offered  by  the  informant  w.ill,  in  con- 


1 Zeisberger,  op.  cit.,  p.  131.  See  also  E.  deSchweinitz,  Life  and  Times  of 
David  Zeisberger,  pp.  218-19.  Also  Heckewelder,  pp.  250,  308. 

Later  authors  have  pointed  out  the<  prominence  of  the  tortoise  as  a symbol 
of  the  earth,  not  only  in  Delaware  cosmology  (Brinton  I,  p.  135)  but  in  other 
Algonkian  mythologies  of  the  central  and  eastern  areas  as  well. 

2 Considerable  variation  in  the  amount  of  yellow  and  in  the  outline  of  the 
patterns  is  observable  in  the  markings  of  individual  specimens  of  this  genus 
of  turtles. 

s Of  the  five  North  American  species  of  Cistudo,  Cistudo  Carolina,  the  east- 
ern Box  Turtle,  the  original  race  of  Delaware  tradition,  and  the  Painted-Box 
Turtle  (c.  ornata),  of  the  central  region,  were  and  are  denoted  as  the  proper 
forms.  Possibly  the  Three-toed  Box  Turtle  (C.  triunguis)  of  the  South  Central 
states,  may  have  been  utilized  by  the  tribe  later  in  the  west.  The  following 
are  the  names  and  identities  of  turtles  mentioned  by  the  informant : 
sos-ap'i.'p’konaat'  makakee'xki-  ta'xkoxk'  “spotted  back  prairie  turtle,”  Box 
Tortoise  (Cistudo  (sp)). 

c'irjgee'ki-  ta'xkoxk'  “timber  turtle,”  (a  large  yellow  tortoise).  This  can  be 
used  for  the  “coarse”  rattle  carried  by  the  “second  dancer”  or  follower.” 
pombu'tis,  “stinking  turtle”  (Aromochelys  odoratus,  or  Cinosternum  Pennsyl- 
vanicum).  Of  no  importance  ceremonially. 

pl'salatou'lha,  “wrinkled  breast,”  Soft-shelled  turtle.  (Trionyx  spinifer). 
These  are  eaten,  but  are  of  no  ceremonial  importance. 

eo'xalatou'lha  “smooth  breast,”  any  water  terrapin  of  genus  Chrysemys.  Snap- 
ping-turtle (Chelydra  serpentina).  Its  shell  is  used  only  in  the  Mask  cere- 
mony and  in  Brush-arbor  ceremony.  The  Delawares  are  cognizant  of  the 
Iroquois’  use  of  the  snapping  turtle  and  of  their  own  preference  for  the  Box 
Tortoise  in  making  rattles  for  dancing.  The  term  taxko'xk  denotes  that  the 
animal’s  shell  is  “fused  together.”  An  obsolete  term  for  turtle  is  to'lpe. 
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elusion,  add  something  to  our  idea  of  another  side  of  the  character 
of  this  knowing  and  potent  reptile,  so  important  to  the  religious  sense 
of  the  Delaware. 

“The  turtle  is  in  its  way  an  evil  thing,  yet  not  so  evil  as  a snake 
which  is  controlled  by  the  Evil  Spirit  and  has  also  human  face-paint 
patterns.  The  Turtle  can  hurt  human-beings.  Once  a boy  caught 
a water-turtle  and  turned  him  on  his  back.  The  Turtle  got  mad; 
raised  himself  on  his  legs  stiffly.  The  Turtle  raised  himself,  and 
launched  himself  through  the  air  and  struck  the  boy  on  his  head  and 
nearly  killed  him.  The  Turtle  has  a weapon  in  the  sharp  frontal 
plates.” 

Fire  Symbolism. — Among  the  spirit-forces  of  Delaware  cosmology 
“Our  Grandfather  Fire”  (to'ndai')  is  held  in  high  esteem.  The 
adoration  of  fire,  however,  is  not  sufficiently  exclusive  to  justify  the 
Delawares  being  called  pyrolatrists.  Fire,  as  a spirit-force  subordi- 
nate to  the  Great  Spirit,  is  an  agency  of  purification  and  invigoratjon. 
In  the  Big  House  ceremony  the  rite  of  kindling  new  fire  with  the 
consecrated  fire-drill  takes  place  to  the  accompaniment  of  an  appro- 
priate prayer  on  the  ninth  night  from  the  lips  of  the  Bringer-in,  or 
Master  of  Ceremonies.  The  new  fire  is  thus  “pure,”  since  it  is  made 
with  the  implements  granted  by  the  Great  Spirit.  The  coming  of 
the  white  man  within  the  horizon  of  Delaware  culture  introducing 
matches  into  the  native  economy  has  undoubtedly  served  to  throw  the 
sanctity  of  the  fire-drill  into  a higher  light.  But  it  would,  I believe, 
be  quite  erroneous  to  undervalue  the  attitude  of  reverence,  both  in 
thought  and  ritual,  which  is  held  toward  fire  in  native  culture  through- 
out the  east.1  To  the  Delaware  ceremonialists  the  making  of  new, 
“pure”  fire  symbolizes  “renewing  of  life,  fresh  vigor,  the  breathing 
of  pure  air  uncontaminated  by  latent  forces  of  disease,  new  and  pure 
influences  for  life  and  health.”  It  is  one  of  the  forces  to  which  to- 
bacco is  constantly  offered,  and  is  an  auxiliary  to  the  use  of  cedar  as 
incense  in  the  act  of  purification. 

Both  Zeisberger  and  Harrington  lay  stress  on  the  deification  of 
fire  among  the  Delawares.2  In  the  Big  House  the  two  fires  main- 
tained throughout  the  ceremony  east  and  west  of  the  center-post, 

1 Some  writers  who  have  dealt  with  fire-worship  among  the  eastern  Indians 
seem  to  have  gone  too  far  in  defining  them  as  outright  sun-  and  fire-worshipers, 
through  exaggeration  of  the  importance  of  fire  ceremonies  described  in  the 
older  accounts.  That  the  Delawares  have  been  more  conservative  in  regard  to 
admitting  innovations  into  their  ceremonies  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
Yuchi,  in  whose  annual  ceremony  the  kindling  of  new  fire  is  an  important 
act,  have  condescended  to  use  flint  and  steel  (F.  G.  Speck,  Ethnology  of  the 
Yuchi  Indians,  Anth.  Pubs.  Univ.  of  Penna.  Mus.,  vol.  I No.  1 (1910),  pp.  120-1). 
On  the  other  hand  we  know  of  perpetual  fire  being  maintained  in  village 
temples  among  some  of  the  early  peoples  of  the  southeastern  area ; evidence 
that  must  be  given  full  weight  in  considering  the  question  of  pyrolatry  in 
eastern  America. 

2 Zeisberger,  op.  cit.,  pp.  138-139,  Harrington,  (I)  passim. 
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where  they  burn  under  the  gaze  of  the  carved  images  of  the  Great 
Spirit  on  the  post,  represent  the  actual  presence  of  this  mighty  spirit- 
force. 

Stars  as  Spirit-Forces. — Among  the  mani'tu  mentioned  in  the 
text,  the  stars  are  given  a prominent  place.  They  too  are  “grand- 
fathers” who,  we  are  told,  render  service  in  assisting  the  moon  to  il- 
luminate the  night.  It  will  be  noticed  that  they  receive  a large  share 
of  reverence  in  the  annual  ceremony  through  being  mentioned  fre- 
quently in  the  adorational  addresses.  In  the  quaint  phraseology  of 
Witapano'xwe  we  learn  that  the  Great  Dipper  of  European  star-lore 
is  called  in  Delaware  maxk^,  “Bear.”  The  head  of  the  Bear  is  sepa- 
rate from  the  body.  The  legend  tells  us  that  the  body  is  trying  to 
catch  up  with  the  head,  in  which  event  the  world  will  come  to  an  end. 
Witapano'xwe  explained  further  that  the  stars  of  corona  borealis 
formed  the  Bear’s  head  which  the  animal  is  ever  trying  to  reach. 
In  Wabanaki  star-lore  this  is  the  bear’s  den  of  hibernation  from 
which  the  hunters,  those  three  stars  forming  the  so-called  tail  of  the 
Bear  (the  handle  of  the  Great  Dipper  in  European  belief),  have 
driven  the  animal.  It  is  said,  by  the  same  people,  that  the  Bear  is 
slain  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  that  its  blood  reddens  the  leaves  of  the 
trees  and  its  fat  when  tried-out  causes  the  earth  to  be  covered  with 
a white  mantle,  the  snow.  The  subsequent  portions  of  the  tale  seem 
not  to  have  come  forth  as  yet  in  Delaware  mythology,  although  Zeis- 
berger  relates  the  outline  of  a legend  of  the  Bear  group  in  which  the 
Bear  is  pursued  by  Indians  “with  a little  dog;  the  three  stars  in  the 
form  of  a triangle  represent  the  head  of  a bear,  which  they  cut  from 
the  trunk  and  threw  down.”1 

The  Delawares  believe  that  some  of  the  stars  are  living  beings. 
For  example  the  seven  stars,  known  as  asi'skcwtaya's-ak,  “bunched- 
up,”  bear  the  identity  of  clean  or  holy  men,  prophets.  They  are  known 
only  to  shamans  or  those  who  possess  supernatural  power.  The 
legend  says  that  at  one  time  seven  meteors  fell  from  the  sky  partly 
burying  themselves  in  the  ground.  Some  shamans  soon  discovered 
them  and  they  disappeared.  The  shamans  found  them  again  in  the 
form  of  seven  pine  trees.  They  used  to  consult  with  these  pine  trees. 
Finally  they  became  transformed  into  the  seven  stars.2 

The  informant  adds:  “The  Delawares  recognize  the  morning  star, 
the  evening  star,  and  a constellation  known  as  beast  chasing  the 
bear;  At  a certain  season  of  the  year  you  will  find  the  leaves  of  the 
forest  lying  on  the  ground,  appearing  to  be  greasy  and  covered  with 
spots  of  water.  If  at  this  time  of  year  the  beast  has  caught  the  bear 
the  greasiness  of  the  leaves  is  believed  due  to  the  bear-grease.  Another 
large  constellation  near  that  of  the  bear  represents  his  nest  or  den.” 


1 Op.  eit.,  p.  148. 

2 See  Appendix,  Note  II. 
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The  Delawares  determine,  by  the  position  of  the  stars,  when  to 
gather  herbs  for  medicine,  for  they  believe  that  the  position  of  the 
stars  and  the  moon  informs  them  when  the  medical  properties  of  the 
herb  may  be  found  in  the  branches  or  in  the  roots.  The  time  to  plant 
crops  in  the  spring  was  likewise  determined  by  the  phases  of  the  moon 
and  the  position  of  the  stars.  At  a certain  time  when  the  moon  and 
stars  are  in  the  correct  relation  to  each  other  the  Delawares  know 
that  the  wild  animals  breed  and  that  fish  go  up-stream.  Persons  horn 
under  certain  changes  of  the  moon  are  said  to  be  affected  by  certain 
periodic  diseases  such  as  epilepsy  and  fits.  The  gathering  of  material 
for  the  making  of  baskets  depends  upon  the  time  of  year.  In  order 
that  hides  be  made  into  durable  leather  the  animals  must  be  killed 
at  the  right  time  of  year.  The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  killing  hogs, 
for  unless  the  animals  are  killed  in  the  right  quarter  of  the  moon 
the  meat  will  not  keep.  Likewise  fruit,  according  to  the  Delaware 
must  be  picked  at  a certain  phase  of  the  moon  or  else  it  will  rot. 
Celestial  phenomena,  the  manitu  of  the  skies,  rule  numerous  phases 
of  Delaware  life. 

The  Concept  of  Purity  and  Defilement. — It  is  most  interesting 
to  note  a distinct  attitude  of  reverence  toward  the  phenomena  of 
nature  which  are  uncontaminated  by  the  mechanistic  hand  of  man. 
Nature  itself  is  denoted  by  a term  which  may  be  recognized  universally 
as  an  accepted  definition:  te'kaneo'su,  “wild  life,  creation”  in  the 
liberal  sense.  This  refers  to  creatures  and  phenomena  brought  into 
existence  and  controlled  by  the  power  of  the  Great  Spirit.  From 
nature’s  category  the  products  of  human  invention  are  excluded.  Thus 
it  is  the  realm  of  pure  nature  with  which  the  Delaware  fundamentalist 
finds  himself  in  accord.  It  supplies  his  needs,  it  satisfies  his  emotions, 
engages  spiritual  concern,  becoming  literally  the  element  in  which  his 
whole  life  is  framed.  To  deviate  from  the  processes  of  nature,  in 
thought  and  act,  is  sacrilege  to  him,  to  limit  himself  to  its  sphere  is 
a sacred  obligation  passed  down  to  him  from  his  forefathers  barring 
him  off  from  the  hazards  of  change  and  alteration  in  his  conduct  of 
life,  and  particularly  in  the  performance  of  his  religious  duties.  The 
Delaware  fundamentalist  is  truly  a conservative.  By  the  mandates 
of  his  own  creed  he  ought  to  be  indeed  a reactionary.  And  similar 
sentiment  seems  forthcoming  from  other  Algonkian  doctrinaries, 
hence  we  may  assume  it  to  be  an  ancient  property  of  the  race.  Its 
lament  is  the  necessity  to  depart  from  the  ancient  nature-bound  prac- 
tices, through  the  measure  of  force  exerted  by  changes  which  age 
and  time  bring  about.1 

i This  characteristic  is  often  likened  by  them  to  the  precepts  of  Christ,  to 
whose  example  they  refer  with  sympathy,  and  with  the  conviction  that  they 
are  by  nature  his  followers. 
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A sharp  distinction  is  drawn  between  that  group  of  animals 
considered  pure  and  undefiled  in  the  spiritual  sense  and  the  group 
that  has  become  contaminated  through  the  modification  of  its  diet 
and  behavior  brought  about  by  domestication,  in  brief,  wild  animals 
as  against  the  domesticated.  The  wild  creatures  are  defined  as  being 
pure,  clean,  undefiled,  the  term  used  to  describe  them  being  pi'lsiu 
It  is  these  which  the  Delaware  observant  may  resort  to  for  food,  and 
for  materials  required  in  his  economic  life,  and  with  them  he  has 
spiritual  associations.1  The  domestic  animals  belonging  to  the  white 
man’s  realm  do  not  fit  in  his  scheme  of  things,  as  they  have  not  been 
fashioned  by  the  Great  Spirit  to  suit  the  needs  of  his  red  people.2 * 
It  has  been  difficult  indeed  for  the  Delaware  doctrinists  to  adjust 
the  sweeping  changes  brought  about  in  the  economic  life  of  the  tribe, 
in  the  process  of  Europeanization,  to  a creed  which  pronounces  the 
innovations  from  an  alien  world  to  be  defilements.  The  disappearance 
of  the  wild  animals,  the  compulsion  of  substituting  their  meat,  their 
materials  with  those  of  a pastoral-agriculfural  civilization  have,  in 
the  belief  of  the  people,  been  the  cause  of  their  social  and  physical 
decline.  They  consider  themselves  to  be  losing  vitality  in  proportion 
to  their  departure  from  old  and  natural  or  wilderness  ways.8  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  the  statement  made  that  the  deer,  the  elk,  the  bison, 
the  antelope,  and  other  wild  animals  are  not  only  clean  and  “pure,” 
but  that  they  are  mani'tu.  This  we  may  note,  in  brief,  is  a most 
positive  characteristic  of  Delaware  belief. 

This  distinction  is  supported  by  evidence  well  expressed  by  Zeis- 
berger.  “They  regard  the  Europeans  as  a peaceable  people,  created 
of  God  to  live  according  to  their  own  manners  and  customs,  even  as  the 
Indians  have  been  created  to  live  in  their  fashion,  especially  to  sustain 
themselves  by  means  of  the  chase.  They  think  it  contrary  to  the  will 
of  the  deity  to  adopt,  themselves,  the  manner  of  living  peculiar  to 
Europeans,  pointing  to  fish,  animals  and  birds  as  each  having  their 
characteristic  habits.  Each  creature,  bear,  deer,  or  other  animals,  con- 
tinues to  live  in  its  own  way,  and  it  has  never  yet  been  observed  that 
an  animal  has  adopted  the  habits  of  another.  The  same  principle, 
they  hold,  applies  to  Indians  and  Europeans.”4 * * * 

for  the  realm  of  undefiled  Nature  the  Delaware  has  a definite  abstract 
term,  te'koneau'suwak-an  literally  “wilderness  life.” 

1 Heckewelder,  op.  eit.,  p.  196.  In  his  account  we  note  that  the  Mohican 
and  Shawnee  are  very  particular  in  their  choice  of  meat. 

2 The  preordained  destiny  of  the  Delawares  to  live  as  hunters  and  that  of 

the  whites  to  farm  and  domesticate  is  brought  out  in  matter  well  presented 
by  Heckewelder  (op.  cit.,  p.  187). 

s It  may  he  added  that  a corresponding  idea  of  clean  versus  unclean  animals 

is  predominant  among  other  Algonkian  groups.  Correspondence  to  the  Dela- 

ware term  pilsi  may  be  noted  with  the  same  significance  in  Wabanaki,  pils-, 

Algonquin  pi'nsi-. 

* Zeisberger,  op.  cit.,  p.  121. 
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Not  only  are  wild  animals  pure  in  contrast  with  domestic  brutes  in 
the  sense  embraced  by  the  term,  but  youths  who  have  completed  the 
puberty  vigil  and  acquired  their  guardian  spirit  are  also  pi'lsit,  ‘ ‘ clean, 
uncontaminated,  spiritually  purified,”  as  opposed  to  those  who  have 
not.  For  instance  one  of  the  signs  denoting  the  transition  from  pre- 
adolesence  in  boys  to  the  “purity  of  manhood”  is  in  the  voice.  They 
say  that  the  youth  is  expected  to  remain  in  solitude  during  his  vigil 
until  his  voice  has  changed  completely,  by  which  time  he  is  then  pi  'lsi  t. 
It  will  be  noticed  also  that  the  term  is  applied  to  fire  made  by  the 
pump-drill  at  the  Big  House  ceremony,  pi'lsit'  ta'nda1,  “clean  fire,” 
the  unadulterated  new  fire  made  without  matches  or  other  unclean 
materials;  the  latter  being  cowa'nakwi-  to'nda1,  “white  man’s  fire,” 
or  mat-a  pi'ltak,  “not  pure.”  The  sacred  character  of  pure  fire  is 
shown  in  its  honorific  synonym  muxo'umsona,  “our  grandfather,”  the 
source  of  healing. 

Spiritual  purity,  however,  is  not  conditioned  by  ethical  conduct,  but 
rather  (like  the  Hebraic  takor)  through  the  observance  of  taboo  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  ancient  rulings.1  Foremost  among  these  are  the 
restrictions  placed  upon  the  freedom  of  women  in  their  catamenial 
periods,  and  the  carrying  out  of  dietary  usages  based  upon  the  classi- 
fication of  animals  as  clean  and  unclean.  Another  evidence  of  the 
individual  being  spiritually  pure  is  to  have  been  blessed  with  a vision 
bestowed  by  a supernatural  power.  Such  individuals  are  pi  Tsi-  in  a 
high  degree.  They  are  indeed  the  mainstays  of  the  Big  House  cere- 
mony. They  are  in  blessed  communion  with  the  mani'tu,  bringing  into 
the  Big  House  their  spiritual  media,  the  controls  under  which  their 
destinies  are  moulded.  Again  to  be  pi  Ts,i-  is  to  have  gone  through  all 
the  native  teachings.  And  to  live  with  a guileless  character,  child-like, 
is  sufficient  to  entitle  a man  or  woman  (irrespective  of  marriage  or 
celibacy)  to  be  referred  to  as  pi'lsi-t  lon'o  “pure,  clean,  man,”  or 
pi'lsit  xkwee',  “pure,  clean,  woman,”  as  a child  is  pi'lsit  mi'mas. 
The  above  may  serve  to  outline  at  least  the  Delaware  concept  of  per- 
sonal holiness  and  unholiness  as  it  is  expounded  in  the  text. 

Being  Blessed  With  a Vision.  The  Performers  in  the  Ceremony. 
The  main  active  parts  in  the  ceremony  are  performed  by  those  who 
have  been  blessed  with  revelations  by  spiritual-forces,  the  mani'tu. 
These  are  the  pure  men,  and  also  in  a minor  role,  the  pure  women. 
The  word  element  aqg'ou  seems  to  be  the  generic  designation  for  the 
condition  of  being  blessed  with  a spiritual  revelation  through  a vision. 
By  this  is  meant  the  visitation  from  some  mani'tu  coming  at  some 
period  in  the  life  of  the  individual  who  is  spiritually  deserving  from 
the  point  of  view  of  his  reverence  for  spiritual  forces  for  his  observance 
of  the  arbitrary  rulings  of  religious  doctrine,  and  adherence  to  logically 


1 A taboo  is  denoted  by  the  term  kwulaa'gan,  “something  forbidden.” 
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moral  conduct.  To  have  received  such  a visitation  is  to  be  blessed 
indeed.1  The  age  at  which  the  revelation  comes  to  the  individual  can 
not  be  said  to  have  any  limits.  Some  acquire  their  personal  guardian 
in  childhood,  some  in  their  youth  at  the  time  of  the  fast-vigil,  others 
in  the  prime  of  life.  And  it  seems  that,  like  Witapano'xwe,  some 
may  have  several  such  revelations.  In  such  a case  the  informant  thought 
it  customary  to  recite  the  first  one  experienced  and  to  retain  it  through- 
out his  or  her  career.  In  the  case  of  plural  visions,  nevertheless,  the 
individual  could  choose  the  one  for  recitation  that  he  preferred  in 
his  own  judgment.  The  general  outline  of  facts  and  fancies  concerned 
with  the  fast-vigil  as  they  are  given  by  Harrington  seems  to  summarize 
this  interesting  and  prominent  feature  of  American  ethnology  as  far 
as  Delaware  information  is  involved.2 * * * *  Yet  a few  specific  cases  not 
hitherto  recorded  of  the  spiritual  visitant  coming  to  individuals  in 
distress,  without  any  effort  put  forth  on  their  part,  may  be  given  here 
to  lay  more  emphasis  upon  this  aspect  of  the  personal-vision  doctrine 
than  it  has  hitherto  received.8 

We  encounter  in  Delaware  practice  a system  of  religious  abuse  to 
challenge  the  pity  of  some  spirit-force  in  behalf  of  a child,  quite  simple 
in  theory.  In  the  hope  of  evoking  the  compassion  of  some  mani'tu, 
the  dutiful,  conscientious  parents,  assume  the  role  of  desiring  to  drive 
the  child  forth  from  the  shelter  of  home  to  become  a friendless  wan- 
derer. The  expulsion  from  home  is,  however,  but  a disguise,  one  to 
be  carried  only  so  far  as  to  deceive  some  spirit-force  into  taking  the 
victim  under  its  protection  and  providing  him  with  a guiding  and 
shielding  control  for  the  rest  of  life.  It  is  deliberately  intended  to 
exploit  the  mercy  of  the  spirit-forces.  The  child,  of  course,  is  not 
aware  of  this  ruse,  so  its  misery  is  genuine.  But  once  the  visitation 
has  occurred,  its  joy  is  equally  genuine  for  it  has  found  a “savior,”  a 
“control,”  superior  in  power  to  any  human  agency;  and,  of  particular 
significance  to  him,  one  exclusively  his  own,  not  to  be  outgrown,  nor 
to  become  old  and  decrepit  like  his  parents.  The  event  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  conversion  period  in  the  adolescence  of  the  Christian 
child.  If  the  conversion,  here  taking  the  guise  of  a spiritual  hallucina- 
tion like  that  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  is  complete,  no  distracting  trials, 
no  timidity  of  purpose  in  life,  no  “forsaken”  complex,  will  disturb  the 
fatalism  which  becomes  a master  principle  throughout  life  for  the 
individual.  The  fervor  of  belief  of  those  who  have  had  such  revelations 

1 Apart  from  the  concept  of  being  blessed,  denoted  by  the  stem  just  given,  we 
find  the  terms  lirigwee'helaan,  "he  acquires  a vision  revelation;”  laci'mwin, 
“dream  vision.” 

2 Harrington,  I,  pp.  61-77. 

8 For  ethnological  discussion  of  the  significance  of  variations  in  the  method 

by  which  the  guardian  spirit  is  acquired  in  North  America,  see  R.  F.  Benedict, 

The  Concept  of  the  Guardian  Spirit  in  North  America,  Mem,  Amer.  Anth. 

Assn.,  No.  29,  1923. 
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was  noteworthy  to  the  early  missionaries  among  the  Delawares,  who 
spoke  frequently  of  it. 

“Most  extraordinary  experiences  have  been  met  with  by  boys  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  when  they  have  been  alone  in  the 
forest  in  apprehension  and  in  need.  An  old  man  in  a gray  beard  may 
have  appeared  and  said  in  soothing  tone,  “Do  not  fear,  I am  a rock 
and  thou  shalt  call  me  by  this  name.  I am  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth 
and  of  every  living  creature  therein,  of  the  air  and  of  wind  and  weather. 
No  one  dare  oppose  me  and  I will  give  thee  the  same  power.  No  one 
shall  do  thee  harm  and  thou  needest  not  to  fear  any  man.”  Such  and 
similar  prophecies  he  makes.  Such  a boy  ruminates  upon  what  he  has 
heard  and  is  confirmed  in  the  opinion  as  he  grows  up  that  a peculiar 
power  has  been  imparted  to  him  to  perform  extraordinary  exploits, 
and  he  imagines  that  no  one  can  do  him  injury.  As  he  can  receive  no 
further  instruction  from  any  one,  he  must  learn  from  experience  how 
far  he  can  go,  his  imagination  inspiring  him  to  make  every  effort.”1 

“They  believe  in  numerous  spirits  or  subordinate  deities.  Almost 
all  animals  and  the  elements  are  looked  upon  as  spirits,  one  exceeding 
the  other  in  dignity  and  power.  There  is  scarcely  an  Indian  who  does 
not  believe  that  one  or  more  of  these  spirits  has  not  been  particularly 
given  him  to  assist  him  and  make  him  prosper.  This,  they  claim,  has 
been  made  known  to  them  in  a dream,  even  as  their  religious  belief 
and  witchcraft  is  alleged  to  have  been  made  known  to  them  in  a dream. 
One  has,  in  a dream,  received  a serpent  or  a buffalo,  another  the  sun 
or  the  moon,  another  an  owl  or  some  other  bird,  another  a fish,  some 
even  ridicuously  insignificant  creatures  as  ants.  These  are  considered 
their  spirits  or  Manittos.  If  an  Indian  has  no  Manitto  to  be  his  friend 
he  considers  himself  forsaken,  has  nothing  upon  which  he  may  lean, 
has  no  hope  of  any  assistance  and  is  small  in  his  own  eyes.  On  the 
other  hand  those  who  have  been  thus  favored  possess  a high  and  proud 
spirit.2 

Dr.  Benedict  has  successfully  classified  the  distribution  of  native 
theories  of  vision  inducement  and  of  involuntary  spirit  possession,  as 
falling  within  areas  east  and  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  respectively. 
In  the  personal  experiences  of  the  Delawares  the  theories  are  combined, 
though  the  former,  that  of  inducement,  is  stressed.  “To  be  pitied  by 
the  spirits”  is  the  proper  mental  attitude  of  vision  inducement  char- 
acteristic of  the  Delawares. 

There  are  opportunities  for  psychological  analysis  latent  in  this  be- 
havior, but  these  I shall  pass  by.  To  give  the  native  information  in 

1 The  phenomenon  of  belief  that  the  individual  holds  himself  as  being  in- 
vulnerable even  to  bullets  is  recorded  of  the  early  Delawares  (Zeisberger, 
op.  cit.,  p.  127),  the  same  fatalism  being  known  among  the  Plains  Indians. 

2 Zeisberger,  pp.  132-133. 
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different  cases  as  remembered  by  the  informant  seems  at  present  more 
to  the  point  than  to  attempt  rationalistic  discussion. 

Those  who  have  acquired  visions  and  who  perform  the  act  of  reciting 
and  leading  dances  are  the  spiritual  leaders  of  the  tribe.  They  are 
known,  with  an  air  of  distinction,  as  wehendji  kane'itc,  a designation 
that  I am  scarcely  capable  of  literally  translating  into  English,  but 
which  is  explained  to  mean,  according  to  Wi  tapano'xwe,  the  act  of 
dancing  in  a line  close  to  one  another  in  a formation  like  segments  of 
a vertebra. 

In  the  text  we  are  given  the  recitation  of  several  of  those  who  had 
visions,  whose  sermons,  as  they  might  be  called,  were  more  distinctly 
remembered  by  the  narrator  from  his  having  heard  them  on  various 
occasions.  Most  noteworthy,  however,  is  his  own  recitation,  the  time 
and  circumstances  of  which  are  given  in  the  translation  with  such 
notes  as  seemed  needed.  Other  versions  of  spiritual  visitations  not 
recorded  in  text  but  of  sufficient  merit  to  be  made  available  for  stu- 
dents of  Algonkian  psycho-social  phenomena  have  been  included  in 
a section  of  the  appendix  (note  I). 

In  the  act  of  reciting  the  vision  within  the  Big  House  the  performer 
(eelhikaas  it')  carries  the  tortoise  rattle,  called  the  “leading  rattle.”  At 
his  side  dances  the  “follower,”  whose  function  is  to  repeat  the  leader’s 
phrases  and  answer  the  leader’s  rattle  with  a shaking  of  his  own  rattle, 
called  the  “follower’s  rattle.”  This  individual  bears  the  formal  desig- 
nation we'tee'gasit'  “follower.” 

Now  is  manifestly  the  time  to  bring  in  some  explanation  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  visionary  proceeds  to  declaim  his  revelation  and  to 
intone  the  chant  which  he  has  composed  relative  to  the  appearance  of 
the  mani'tu  and  the  effect  it  produced  upon  his  feelings  when  it  ap- 
peared to  him.  This  is  essential  to  the  understanding  of  the  ceremony. 
Deference  to  the  accompanying  sketch  of  the  floor  plan  of  the  Big 
House  (fig.  12)  will  be  necessary. 

The  reciter  alternately  recites  his  vision  and  dances.  While  reciting, 
now  shaking  the  rattle  by  a horizontal  motion  of  the  forearm,  he  stands 
in  one  place  (A)  while  the  dancers  who  have  taken  their  places  in 
the  line  behind  him  pause  likewise.  At  the  end  of  the  stanza  he  bends 
his  head,  shakes  the  rattle  vertically  and  dances  down  the  line  of  the 
beaten  path,  or  the  White  Path  with  a shuffling  step,  while  the 
drummers  repeat  the  same  stanza  that  he  has  just  declaimed  as  ac- 
curately as  they  can.  So  by  alternating  pauses  and  advances  the  re- 
citer and  leader  covers  the  circuit  of  the  dancing  path  within  the  Big 
House  until,  having  led  his  followers  once  around,  he  arrives  at  a 
point  near  where  he  had  begun  his  act.  Here  (at  G)  he  leaves  the 
oval  course  heading  toward  the  center  post.  At  a point  about  half  way 
to  the  center  (H)  he  pauses  again  for  one  of  the  stanza  recitations 
then  dances  to  the  image  facing  the  western  door,  recites  another 
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Fig.  11 — Plan  of  Lenape  Ceremonial  House  and  Grounds  near  Dewey,  Oklahoma.  After  Harrington. 
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stanza,  whereupon  they  utter  the  prayer-call  and  raise  their  hands  to 
“lift  the  prayer.”  Then  he  leads  his  dancing  file  around  the  post 
until  he  stands  before  the  image  facing  the  eastern  door  where  they 
pray  again.  Experience  and  the  use  of  good  judgment  in  spacing  the 
distance  to  be  covered  during  the  dancing  intervals  teaches  the  reciter 
to  time  his  progress  and  pauses  so  that  all  will  work  out  rightly.  I 
have  indicated  on  the  diagram  (fig.  12)  the  approximate  stations, 
indicated  by  letters,  at  which  the  pauses  would  occur  in  a vision  reci- 
tation of  ordinary  length. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  “follower,”  or  “after-time”  man, 
any  one  of  the  group  brothers  of  the  reciter,  ,is  one  who  follows  close 
behind  the  reciter  throughout  the  round  of  the  White  Path  and  rattles 
alternately  with  the  leader.  As  many  men  and  women,  as  desire  may 
join  the  dancing  group  and  keep  behind  them. 

When  reaching  the  place  where  the  drummers  sit,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  reciter  stops  and  shakes  hands  with  them,  calling  them  by 
various  kinship  terms  in  a low  emotional  voice.  Those  who  are  in  the 
dance  line  do  the  same.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  act  of  greeting  he 
goes  back  to  D,  where  he  stopped  singing,  and  resumes  his  dancing 
while  the  drummers  repeat  his  chant.  As  he  dances  past  the  drummers 
he  faces  them  dancing  sideways  instead  of  straight  forward  as  ordin- 
arily. This  is  a gesture  of  deference  in  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  the  part  they  play. 

Thus  the  reciter’s  narrative  proceeds,  beginning  with  the  prelude, 
in  which  are  given  mention  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
coming  of  the  spiritual  visitor.  Some  cryptic  references  are  made 
to  the  spirit ’s  appearance  or  to  the  guise  in  which  it  had  shown  itself ; 
while  in  the  interludes  come  the  chant  of  adoration,  the  reciter’s  song 
recitative.  He  becomes  a spiritual  hero  sounding  his  spiritual  tri- 
umph, praising  the  Person,  or  Being,  who  revealed  himself  to  him. 
The  reciter  becomes  so  thoroughly  familiar  with  his  personal 
relation  through  frequent  rehearsal  night  after  night,  year  after  year, 
that  it  soon  becomes  a formula  in  his  mind.  Its  phraseology  develops 
into  a litany,  its  alternating  paragraphs  of  prose  and  chanting  like- 
wise become  familiar  to  the  ears  and  capable  of  repetition  not  only  by 
the  drummers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  echo  his  stanzas,  but  to  the  audience 
seated  round  the  temple  as  well.  In  this  way  the  performances  of  the 
leading  personages  of  the  ceremony  assume  the  nature  of  common 
psycho-literary  property.  And  we  understand  forthwith  how  Wi-ta- 
pano'xwe  had  arrived  at  a point  where  several  of  the  recitations  had 
become  imbedded  in  his  memory. 

Whereas  the  major  performance  of  the  recitation  of  dance  rites  in 
the  Big  House  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  senior  reciters  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity provided,  through  a spirit  of  religious  co-operation,  for  the 
younger  men  and  women,  who  have  had  spiritual  experiences  of  a 
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minor  sort,  to  rehearse  their  parts,  and  to  give  and  to  receive  the 
blessings  accrued  through  enacting  their  parts.  The  open  period  for 
minor  performers  is  on  the  twelfth  night  at  the  conclusion  of  the  series 
of  night  rituals.  This  phase  of  the  ceremony  is  denoted  by  the  term 
aateho'mwin  which  freely  rendered  means  “ the-perf ormance-af ter-let- 
ting-the-fires-go-out.  ’ ’ 

The  significance  of  these  concluding  rites  lies  in  the  understanding 
that  the  religious  complex  of  the  great  ceremony  has  passed  ,its  climax. 
The  performances  of  the  men  blessed  with  the  visitations  of  supernat- 
ural beings  have  been  done  to  their  satisfaction,  the  Great  Spirit  has 
been  duly  regarded  and  invoked  for  further  consideration  of  his  people. 
And  now  to  mark  the  subsidence  of  religious  tension  under  which  all 
have  been  held  for  the  past  twelve  nights,  the  master  actors,  visionaries 
and  reciters,  retire  from  their  high  calling,  and  the  hegemony  is  given 
over  to  those  whose  motives  are  perhaps  as  estimable  but  whose  per- 
formances are  still  unperfected — the  women  and  the  younger  men. 
The  ceremony  now  takes  on  the  figurative  designation  aateho'mqi  n,  hav- 
ing reference  to  “performing  after  letting  the  fires  go  out.”1  We 
have  observed  that  after  the  ceremony  of  the  twelfth  night  the  two 
fires  in  the  Big  House,  “their  grandfathers,”  were  not  replenished 
with  fuel  by  the  attendants  and  that  before  closing  for  the  night  the 
ashes  were  ceremonially  taken  out.  Henceforth  on  the  last  morning  the 
dancing  and  singing  is  of  a lower  order  of  sanctity  since  this  “grand- 
father,” fire,  is  not  a witness  to  it.  The  time  for  the  shorter  recita- 
tions of  the  inexpert  youths  and  the  ceremonially  less  important  women 
has  thus  arrived,  in  accordance  with  which  attitude  we  see  a change 
of  mien  and  the  subsidence  of  the  spirit  of  reverence  maintained  so 
painstakingly  heretofore.  The  occasion  is  the  time  for  rehearsal  by 
the  youths  who  have,  on  account  of  their  age,  only  a minor  part  to 
play,  but  who  after  some  years  of  this  sort  of  thing  will  make  their 
initial  essay  in  the  regular  nightly  rounds  of  recitation.  It  js  thus  in 
the  “dimming  of  the  light  of  the  sacred  fires”  that  they  appear  in  the 
modified-service,  when  the  ceremony  is  no  longer  “going  with  full 
strength.  ’ ’ 

Besides  those  men  gifted  with  a vision  who  recite  and  lead  the 
dancers  around  the  White  Path,  there  are  other  personages  called 
acka^s-ak,  “attendants”  (singular,  ackaa's)  whose  official  duties  are 
recognized  as  being  of  a high  grade  of  sanctity  in  the  Big  House.  Of 
these  there  are  three  males  and  three  females,  the  pairs  chosen  from 
each  of  the  three  so-called  totemic  groups  respectively  (Polee',  Pukowa'- 
qgo,  Tu'kcwsi-t).  Their  selection  rests  at  the  option  of  the  individual 
who  “brings  in  the  ceremony.”  During  the  period  of  the  performance 
the  Attendants  are  lodged  in  six  canvas  tents  ranged  in  two  rows  op- 

i aa'te  “to  burn  out,”  referring  to  fire,  kwunali  i 'na  aa'te  ne'ta'ndai  “let 
go  out  the  fire.” 
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posite  each  other  in  front  of  the  east  door  of  the  Big  House,  the  men 
in  the  tents  of  the  north  row  and  the  women  in  those  of  the  south.  The 
labors  of  the  Attendants  include  the  duties  of  the  janitor,  the  gen- 
darmerie, and  the  commissariat.  The  men’s  staff  of  office  is  a hickory 
pole  with  a shaved  end,  about  8 ft.  long,  with  which  they  can  poke 
at  boisterous  children  or  flay  intrusive  dogs  in  the  Big  House.  Their 
functioning,  however,  is  sacramental  to  a degree  that  can  hardly  be 
understood  by  the  European  who  associates  such  menial  and  servile 
tasks  only  with  profane  employment.  The  Attendants  at  the  Big 
House  ceremony  are  highly  honored  with  their  position  as  workers 
whose  services,  as  they  are  observed  by  the  Great  Spirit  and  the  lesser 
deities,  are  bringing  deep  blessing  not  only  to  themselves  but  to  the 
whole  of  mankind.  Their  pay  is  ceremonially  given  in  the  form  of 
wampum  which  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony  is  redeemed  in  cur- 
rency at  a value  determined  now  by  the  rarity  of  the  beads.  Of  their 
other  duties  the  sweeping  the  “White  Path”  in  the  Big  House  after 
each  circuit  of  the  dance,  the  kindling  of  the  sacred  fire  with  the  fire 
drill,  keeping  the  worshipers  from  falling  asleep,  driving  dogs  away 
from  the  premises  and  other  labors,  constant  but  blessed,  we  shall 
learn  more  in  the  footnotes  given  with  the  text. 

Maturity  Required  Before  Reciting  in  the  Ceremony. — The  big 
House  stands  out  in  Delaware  thought  as  the  scene  of  performance  des- 
tined only  for  those  of  mature  spiritual  strength.  The  complete  ex- 
clusion of  men  under  the  age  of  35  indicates  that  religious  sentiment 
will  hardly  permit  the  appearance  of  a tyro  as  a reciter  of  vision  and 
dance  leader  on  any  of  the  formal  nights  of  the  ceremony.  This  age 
seems  indeed  to  be  the  age  of  “reason.”  The  try-outs  of  younger  men 
are  permitted  on  the  twelfth  night  during  which  the  women  take  over 
the  conduct  of  the  ceremony.  On  this  night  the  younger  men  who  have 
had  visions  but  whose  “nerve”  is  weak,  or  whose  mastery  of  his  reci- 
tation and  song  is  uncertain,  make  their  essays  along  the  line  of  lead- 
ing. Their  attempts  are  frequently  met  with  derision  it  would  seem. 
The  informant  recalls  hearing  of  one  occasion  even  when  a respected 
elderly  man,  old  Captain  Curlyhead,  made  his  first  appearance  on  the 
White  Path  and  launched  his  recitation,  faltered,  missed  on  the 
formal  words  and  sequence,  and  retired  shortly  amid  the  derision  of 
the  spectators.  He  never  attempted  the  thing  again  although  his  vision 
was  known  to  be  a good  one  and  his  social  standing  was  high. 

Younger  men  are  cautioned  not  to  undertake  the  recitation  unless 
they  are  well  enough  qualified  to  carry  it  out  without  provoking  ridi- 
cule or  even  bringing  on  censure  of  the  older  veterans.  For  they  hold 
the  opinion  that  it  is  folly  for  the  young  to  attempt  understanding  of 
the  mysteries  and  rites  before  the  involuntary  spiritual-mental  awak- 
ening arrives  during  middle-age.  When  this  realization  of  responsi- 
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bility  and  maturity  comes  to  the  individual  he  feels  that  he  is  called  to 
take  his  place  in  the  annual  ceremony.  A new  vision  of  life  dawns 
upon  him.  He  realizes  that  he  has  been  brought  into  the  world  for 
a purpose  and  permitted  to  live  to  middle-age  to  raise  children,  take 
care  of  the  aged  relatives,  help  the  people  to  health  and  comfort.  Then 
there  is  also  the  feeling  that  others  are  observing  him  as  an  example 
of  conduct.  So  he  assumes  his  responsibility  and  prepares  to  appear 
in  the  Big  House  ceremony.1 

We  are  told  that  the  Big  House  performances  were  originally  eso- 
teric. Whites  were  excluded  from  it  during  the  ceremonies,  though  in 
recent  years  the  objection  to  their  presence  has  been  withdrawn  due 
to  intermarriage  between  Delaware  women  and  white  men. 

The  virtue  of  humility,  so  extolled  and  propogated  in  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  Delawares,  and  the  Iroquois-  as  well  is  one  to  which  too 
little  emphasis  has  been  given  by  students.  Historians,  in  particular 
those  contrasting  the  humility  of  the  evangelists  with  the  contemptu- 
ousness of  the  natives,  have  ignored  the  declarations  of  ethnologists  in 
this  respect.3 

The  Symbol  of  Twelve. — Allusion  has  previously  been  made  in 
several  places  in  our  discussion,  to  the  sanctity  of  the  concept  of 
twelve,  the  reason  for  which  among  the  Delawares  seems  not  to  be 
objectively  expressed.4  Twelve  is  nevertheless  a fundamental  sym- 
bolical number.  Throughout  the  text  we  hear  of  the  Great  Spirit  re- 
siding in  the  twelfth  stratum  of  the  sky;  of  the  prayer-call  addressed 
to  him  uttered  twelve  times  in  succession ; of  the  twelve  prayer  sticks 
or  wands  which  lift  the  prayer  to  the  twelfth  heaven.  The  Big  House 
ceremony  itself  is  of  twelve  days’  duration.  The  belief  being  that  each 
day’s  performance  lifts  the  worship  a stage  higher  in  the  series  of 
twelve  successive  sky  levels  until  on  the  final  day  it  reaches  the  Great 
Spirit  himself. 


1 Maturity  is  an  important  consideration  with  the  Delawares.  Among  many 
facts  still  to  be  obtained  in  regard  to  restrictions  of  boys  under  the  age  of 
puberty,  for  instance,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  these  when  they 
become  old  enough  to  take  part  in  the  hunt,  are  not  allowed  to  eat  soup  lest 
their  testicles  rattle  so  warning  game  animals  ahead  of  them,  or  to  eat  the 
heart  of  the  animal  lest  they  lose  courage ; or  the  animal’s  head,  eyes,  or  ears 
lest  they  he  bothered  with  gnats. 

2 A.  C.  Parker,  The  Code  of  Handsome  Lake,  Bull.  163.  New  York  State 
Museum,  Albany,  1912. 

3 For  example  Rev.  T.  J.  Campbell,  S.  J.2  tells  his  readers,  “The  red  man 
had  never  much  respect  for  the  virtue  of  humility,  and  the  young  mis- 
sionary (referring  to  Marquette  among  the  Illinois)  was  treated  rather  con- 
temptuously by  many  of  the  degraded  wretches  whom  he  was  trying  to  re- 
generate.” Pioneer  Priests  of  North  Amer.  N.  Y.  1911,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  169. 

* The  importance  of  seven  in  Delaware  thought  has  been  stressed  by  A.  L. 
Kroeber  (Anthropology,  N.  Y.  p.  252,  j.  n.  1)  without  giving  the  source.  There 
seems  to  be  no  evidence  of  this  in  the  material  at  hand. 
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The  Delawares  also  point  out  the  occurrence  of  thirteen  plates  in  the 
carapace  and  twelve  in  the  plastron  of  all  the  members  of  the  American 
tortoises  and  turtles,  bordered  by  twelve  marginal  plates  on  each  side. 
Another  evidence  in  native  thought  of  the  tortoise  as  being  a living 
symbol  of  the  Universe. 

Again  we  hear  of  a medicine  compound  prepared  from  twelve  dif- 
ferent herbal  ingredients  employed  by  the  Delawares  to  cleanse  them 
from  sin.1 

The  prominence  of  the  twelve  concept  as  a unit  of  time  in  Delaware 
chronology  of  ritual  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  for  we  learn  in  the 
ruling  of  the  funeral  ceremony  that  the  first  post-mortem  rites  are 
performed  twelve  days  after  the  day  of  demise,  and  that  the  conclud- 
ing ceremony  is  carried  out  the  twelfth  moon  after  the  event. 

Of  great  interest  also  is  the  fact  that  the  Delaware  finds  symbolical 
illustration  of  the  concept  of  the  twrelve  strata  of  heavens  in  the  oc- 
currence of  twelve  tail  feathers  in  the  plumage  system  of  the  birds. 
The  allegory  is  carried  out  in  the  Peyote  ceremony  as  performed  by 
the  Delawares,  in  the  particular  rite  that  is  called  the  Young  Men’s 
Meeting.  On  this  occasion,  twelve  sticks,  six  on  each  side,  are  used 
in  building  the  fire  near  the  center  of  the  Peyote  lodge,  the  fire  being 
the  symbol  of  the  moon.  A mound  of  earth,  with  the  arrangement  of 
the  sticks  referred  to,  forms  the  symbolical  outline  of  the  body  and 
tail  of  the  eagle.  And  when  these  twelve  sticks  burn  down  they  leave 
twelve  stumps  again  representing  the  tail  feathers  of  the  eagle.  The 
Peyote  rites  of  different  groups  vary  in  many  particulars,  a comparison 
of  which  would  determine  whether  or  not  the  above  is  exclusively  a 
Delaware  belief  injected  into  the  now  widespread  Peyote  cult. 

Before  leaving  the  discussion  of  the  number  concept,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  formal  expression  denoting  twelve  in  the  ceremonial 
vernacular  is  archaic;  ata'x  ok  ni-'ca,  “ata'x,  (ten)  and  two,”  instead 
of  “teTon,  (ten)  and  two.”  Delaware  tradition  informs  us  that  ata'x 
is  an  ancient  term  for  ten  prescribed  by  usage  in  the  ceremony  while 
in  common  speech  te'lsn  denotes  ten.  In  looking  over  earlier  Delaware 
vocabularies  we  find  the  use  of  the  common  term  indicated  through 
the  period  of  early  contact  in  vocabularies  recorded  by  Campanius 
(1645),  Thomas  (1695),  Ziesberger  (1750),  Whipple  (1855),  in  which 
the  cognates  are  Thaeren,  Telen,  Tellen,  Telen.2  In  a Delaware  vocab- 
ulary taken  down  in  New  Jersey  (1792)  attributed  to  Thomas  Jeffer- 

1 Zeisberger,  op.  cit.,  p.  134. 

2 Brinton  I,  p.  96.  Comparative  vocabularies  from  these  sources  are  quoted. 

In  a Swedish  source,  attributed  to  Campanius  (Lutheri  Catechismus  ofwer- 

satt  p§.  American-Virginiste  Spr&tet,  Stockholm,  (1696),  the  form  thaeren 
is  given  for  “ten.”  Swedish,  like  Delaware,  has  in  its  recent  development, 
under  a change  producing  an  l from  the  earlier  r which  in  both  instances 
may  have  had  an  l quality  (Dr.  A.  J.  Upvall).  See  also  Amandus  Johnson, 
Geographia  Americae,  op.  cit.,  289. 
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son,  the  same  form  ( tilluun ) occurs.1  The  same  term  for  the  decimal 
occurs  in  cognate  form  throughout  practically  all  the  northern  and 
eastern  Algonldan  tongues.2  Is  it  reasonable  then  to  consider  the  form 
ata'x  as  an  Algonkian  numeral  so  ancient  as  to  antedate  the  disper- 
sion of  the  Algonkian  languages? 

Wampum  as  a Symbol. — In  Delaware  ceremonial,  social  and  even 
economic  procedure,  wampum  played  an  outstanding  part.  It  is 
referred  to  in  the  text  as  “our  heart.”  The  subject,  however,  calls 
for  more  extended  treatment  than  will  be  given  it  here.  Wampum  is 
designated  by  the  term  keekcw,  a vocable  which  is  peculiar  to  Delaware 
and  which  does  not  submit  to  philological  analysis.  Despite  the 
uniformity  of  beliefs  and  practices  involving  the  use  of  wampum  beads 
throughout  the  eastern  and  central  portions  of  the  Algonkian  area  of 
distribution,  the  Delawares  seem  to  have  aberrated  from  employing 
the  generic  term  woba'bi3  that  we  find  in  the  speech  of  the  other 
Wabanaki  populations.  The  economic  and  symbolic  functions  of  the 
peculiarly  portentious  medium  of  exchange  I have  dealt  with  in 
separate  publication,  to  which  I shall  refer,  as  far  as  it  deals  with  the 
Algonkian  peoples  of  the  northeast.4  And  the  pecuniary  aspect  of 
wampum  has  been  exaggerated  in  early  writings  dealing  with  the 
eastern  Indians.  To  the  Delawares  wampum  stood  forth  jn  the  light 
of  a covenant.  It  represented,  and  still  does,  a magical  power  capable 
of  annulling  the  affects  of  latent  poisonous  influences  that  might  pass 
between  persons  who  exchange  gifts  or  who  enter  into  the  transfer  of 
property.  I might  even  use  the  terms  spiritual  antiseptic  in  referring 
to  the  agency  of  the  sacred  beads  in  transactions  of  a personal  nature 
as  well  as  in  negotiations  between  political  bodies.  Going  a step  further 
we  see  how  the  Indians  regarded  the  belts  and  strings  of  wampum 
which  were  transferred  between  parties  entering  into  negotiations  as 
the  necessary  pledges  of  sincerity  of  spirit  and  purity  of  purpose.5 

In  the  account  of  the  annual  ceremony  a glance  at  the  procedures 
shows  how  step  by  step  wampum  is  brought  into  use  as  a medium  of 
compensation  carrying  a spiritual  valuation.  But  its  monetary  ex- 
change value  in  Delaware  culture  is  extremely  low,  hence  the  state- 
ments of  the  Indians  themselves  concerning  its  non-intrinsic  rating 
are  more  clearly  understood.  The  attendants  we  observe,  whose  office 
is  to  prepare  the  Big  House,  attend  to  materials  such  as  food,  fire, 

i Manuscript  in  Archives  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  of  Phila., 
Indian  Vocabularies  p.  17. 

*The  wide  diffusion  of  the  cognates  of  telon  is  shown  in  the  following 
instances,  Wabanaki,  moda'la,  Montagnais-Naskapi,  kata'l-nu. 

3 Literally  “white  string,”  the  source  of  English  “wampum.” 

4F.  G.  Speck,  “The  Functions  of  Wampum  among  the  Northeastern  Algon- 
kian.” Mem.  Amer.  Anth.  Ass.,  vol.  vi,  No.  1,  (1919). 

5 F.  G.  Speck,  “The  Penn  Wampum  Belts”  Leaflet  No.  3,  Mus.  Amer.  Ind., 
(Heye  Foundation),  New  York  (1925). 
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sweeping,  and  general  order  of  the  premises  receive  their  pay  in 
wampum  beads;  the  pecuniary  value  of  which  amounts  to  hardly  more 
than  a few  cents.  The  drummers,  the  singers,  the  dance  leaders,  the 
reciters  of  visions  are  in  their  turn  rewarded  with  small  donations  of 
wampum  at  the  conclusion  of  their  performances.  This  is  a purifying 
gift  rather  than  a pecuniary  payment,  one  entirely  out  of  proportion 
to  the  worth  of  service  rendered. 

The  worshipers  of  the  Big  House  also  offer  their  donations  toward 
the  ceremony  in  strings  of  wampum,  giving  them  to  the  Master-of- 
Ceremonies,  saying;  cela'yu'ni-  ndeli-'  witciqgeen  notee'haan  “This 
here  is  how  much  I help  from  my  heart!”  The  sacrosanctity  of 
wampum  is  furthermore  emphasized  by  the  religious  rule  that  wampum 
should  always  be  given  when  something  has  been  received,  even  when 
only  a gift  from  a friend.  In  the  esteem  of  the  natives  it  becomes  a 
most  potent  medicine.  Failure  to  carry  out  the  rules  governing 
the  bestowing  of  wampum  would  bring  sickness  upon  the  receiver  of 
property  through  exchange  or  the  receiver  of  a gift.  This  is  especially 
true  in  connection  with  the  Delaware  practice  of  medicine,  because 
medicine  although  destined  to  heal  can  double  upon  itself  and  become 
a poison  when  not  sanctified  by  the  conveyance  of  wampum.1 

In  Delaware  phraseology  “wampum  is  our  heart.”  In  exchanges  of 
vendable  property,  even  extending  to  gifts  between  friends,  there 
lurked  a potency  for  evil  that  might  develop  in  who  knows  what 
quarter,  producing  malice  or  resentment  among  the  parties  concerned. 
It  could  even  result  in  bodily  poison  to  one  or  both.  It  is  strictly 
correct  to  state  that  in  the  attitude  of  the  eastern  Indians  toward  such 
affairs  the  transfer  of  shell  money  from  the  hands  of  the  receiver  of 
a gift  or  a purchase  to  those  of  the  giver  performed  the  function  of 
medicine. 

The  wampum  protected  them  against  spiritual  infection  and  its 
manifestation  in  the  body  in  the  form  of  sickness.  Wampum  was  a 
purifier,  purging  the  transaction  from  latent  evil  force.  And  should 
evil  have  leaked  through  the  transaction  the  wampum  would  function 
as  a purgative  for  its  keeper.  The  same  wampum  was  a spiritual 
emblem  believed  by  them  to  have  come  originally  from  supernatural 
sources  and  embodying  within  it  profound  supernatural  dynamics. 

We  can  understand  why  a compact  sealed  with  the  transfer  of 
wampum  was  as  sacred  as  one  sworn  to  under  oath  by  Europeans.  It 
was  such  an  attitude  toward  exchange  and  currency  that  our  colonial 
forebears  encountered  when  they  bartered  for  land  and  peltry  with  the 
aborigines  of  New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.  The 
colonists  handed  out  their  exchange  with  the  European  notion  of  in- 

1 1 am  of  course  speaking  of  Delaware  therapeutics  exclusively,  although 
something  along  the  same  line  may  be  said,  by  those  who  are  inclined  toward 
a critical  attitude,  of  civilized  medical  practices. 
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trinsic  value,  receiving  the  return  with  the  native  idea  of  spiritual  and 
supernatural  interplay. 

The  Dutch  in  buying  Manhattan  for  60  guilders  worth  of  trinkets 
undoubtedly  drove  a shrewd  bargain  with  the  Delawares.  But  who  has 
told  us  that  in  the  eyes  of  these  same  Delawares  the  currency  was  the 
symbol  not  the  value  equivalent  of  the  relinquishment  of  their 
hereditary  rights  to  the  land  as  well  as  its  products?  This  ridiculous 
price  was  to  them  a symbol  over  which  they  transferred  their  good- 
will and  spiritual  power  over  forces  dormant  in  the  land,  clearing 
away  the  poison  that  might  have  been  engendered  by  the  inequality 
of  value  in  the  transfer.  Here  lay  the  basis  of  conflict  unreconcilable 
between  the  two  culture  spheres  that  met,  bartered,  and  quarreled,  in 
the  settlement  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  one  backed  by  unnum- 
bered, metal-armed,  aggressive  and  adventurous  men  from  a tumultous 
old  world  as  against  a few  thousand  stone-age,  passive,  hunter-farmers. 

There  are  deep  associative  meanings  here  underlying  Algonkian  and 
Iroquois  wampum  institutions.  The  problems  of  their  origin,  de- 
velopment and  inter-relation  are  to  be  considered  as  a research  prob- 
lem of  the  future. 

Ceremonial  Equipment. — The  material  equipment  of  the  Big  House 
ceremony  is  mentioned  with  some  detail  in  that  part  of  the  text  which 
deals  with  preparation.  The  objects  whose  use  is  called  for  in  various 
stages  of  the  rite  have  a particular  sacredness  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Delawares.  Between  the  occasions  when  the  ceremony  is  performed 
they  are  carefully  kept  in  the  charge  of  some  responsible  chiefs  or 
members  of  the  council.  Some  of  the  objects  required  in  the  per- 
formance have  been  attached  to  it  for  lengthy  periods  of  time.  It 
has  even  been  thought  that  they  might  have  been  brought  from  the 
east  during  the  course  of  migration.  This  attitude  of  reverence, 
however,  has  not  prevented  the  escape  of  specimens,  representing 
practically  all  of  the  objects  whose  use  is  prescribed  in  the  per- 
formance, from  the  hands  of  their  custodians  to  find  their  way  into 
the  collections  of  eastern  museums,  even  into  the  possession  of  private 
collectors.1  In  some  cases  faithful  reproductions  of  the  cherished  ar- 
ticles have  been  made  by  the  Indians  to  serve  the  purposes  of  dem- 
onstration. Therefore,  utilizing  the  materials  in  the  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian,  Heye  Foundation,  New  York  City,  and  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York  City,  who  have  generally  pro- 

i The  temptation  to  professional  curio-hunters  to  sweep  Indian  reser- 
vations clean  of  native  manufactures  results  in  turning  topsy-turvy  their  cul- 
tural life.  It  even  comes  from  experts  whose  desire  for  the  possession  of  rare 
specimens  is  sometimes  greater  than  their  desire  for  the  advancement  of 
knowledge.  The  existence  of  such  bitter  and  senseless  rivalries  among  collec- 
tors is  responsible  for  the  demolition  of  creeds  and  ceremonies  now  too  far  gone 
to  study  or  to  understand. 
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Fig.  14 — Ceremonial  fire  drill  used  at  the  Big  House  Ceremony.  (Length  of 
shaft,  29.5  in.).  After  Harrington. 


Fig.  15 — Rattle  of  land-tortoise  shell,  used  by  cele- 
brants of  the  Big  House  Ceremony.  (Lenth  4.2  in.). 
After  Harrington. 
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vided  illustration  and  granted  access  to  the  specimens  for  description, 
the  accompanying  plates  and  figures  are  made  possible  for  our  study. 
Other  reproductions  are  from  specimens  being  acquired  in  the  Dela- 
ware collections  in  the  State  Museum  at  Harrisburg.* 1 

The  articles  constituting  the  material  equipment  of  the  ceremony 
require  some  comment  since  reference  is  so  frequently  made  to  them 
in  the  text,  although  their  proper  description  would  fall  under 
treatment  in  a study  of  Delaware  material  culture.  Witapano'xwe 
has,  moreover,  given  us  some  additions  to  knowledge  regarding  these 
objects  which  I shall  refer  to  briefly  now,  while  reserving  some  ex- 
planatory remarks  pertaining  to  them  for  the  footnotes  accompanying 
the  translation. 

The  shell  rattles  (taxko'xk*)  (figs.  2,  15)  with  which  the  men  who 
recite  their  visions  accompany  themselves  by  sidewise  motion  of  the 
arm  are  constructed  of  the  dried  shell  of  the  box  tortoise  (Cistudo). 
A leather  thong  is  fastened  through  holes  in  the  top  shell,  beneath  which 
the  fingers  pass  so  that  the  curve  of  the  shell  fits  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
Both  the  dance  leader  who  is  reciting  his  vision  and  the  man  close  by 
his  side,  who  chants  the  responses  to  the  song  of  the  leader,  carry 
the  handrattles.  The  leader’s  rattle  is,  by  traditional  ruling,  smaller 
than  that  of  his  associate. 

The  peculiar  Delaware  hide-drum  (poxon-i-Tt-an),  (fig.  19),  which 
was  also  known  to  the  Munsee,  has  called  forth  some  attention  from 
Harrington.  This  instrument  of  percussion  is  simply  a dried  deer-skin 
folded  and  bound  with  cordage  that  fastens  two  long  wooden  slats  to 
opposite  sides,  its  length  is  thirty-two  inches.  The  beaters  are  more 
interesting  as  ceremonial  objects.  During  the  nights  of  the  annual  per- 
formance up  till  the  ninth,  the  drum  batons  (paxkandi'kan)  are  plain 
bars  of  oak  16  inches  in  length  with  no  other  mark  on  them  than  a 
figure  X carved  on  the  upper  side.  The  figure  is  said  to  symbolize  the 
crossroads  on  the  pathway  of  the  soul  (see  page  174  and  figs.  17,  22,  26). 
On  the  ninth  night,  however,  the  plain  drum-beaters  are  put  aside  and 
their  place  is  taken  in  the  subsequent  acts  of  the  ceremony  by  the 
sacred  beaters  (paxkandi'kan  laxa'usitcik  “forked-ones”).1  This 
substitution  is  an  allegory  of  the  increasing  sanctity  of  the  rites  as 
they  progress  from  the  beginning,  until  reaching  the  ninth  night  the 
worship  has  approached  so  near  the  seat  of  the  Great  Spirit  in  his 
twelfth  tier  of  heaven  that  the  ceremony  assumes  a more  formal  phase, 
and  appears  with  its  equipment  in  ceremonial  full-dress.  The  sacred 
batons  (fig.  22,  a,  b)  bear  on  their  upper  sides  carvings  of  the  human 
face  in  high  relief  with  the  symbolical  red  and  black  paint  on  the  right 

iMention  should  be  given  to  the  illustrations  of  most  of  these  objects  in 
Harrington’s  study  of  Lenape  religion  and  ceremonies. 

1 These  sacramental  objects  are  kept  in  the  custody  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Tu'kewsit  (Wolf)  group. 
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Fig.  16 — Delaware  Fire-drill  (Hist.  Comm,  of  Pa.)  Fig.  17 — Delaware  Fig.  18 — Delaware  hawk-tail  hand  fan  carried 

Drum-beaters  marked  by  man.  Used  now  generally  in  Peyote  Cere- 
with  cross  used  before  mony.  (Hist.  Com.  of  Pa.) 

ninth  night  of  Cere- 
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and  left  halves,  respectively.  The  one  also  has  carved  representations 
of  the  female  breasts.  Harrington  secured  information  explaining  that 
these  drum-beaters  symbolized  the  male  and  female  worshipers,  but  we 
cannot  be  so  certain  of  this  in  view  of  the  possibility  that  they  may  be 
representations  of  male  and  female  deities,  the  “grandfathers”  and 
“grandmothers”  of  the  Delawares.  The  sacred  drumsticks  are  also 
cut  to  have  forked  ends  as  the  illustrations  show.  For  this  morpho- 
logical feature  Witapano'xwe  knew  of  no  positive  explanation  unless 
it  represents  the  forks  in  the  pathway  of  the  soul.  Harrington  sug- 
gested that  it  was  to  make  a louder  sound.  Specimens  made  by  the 
informant  are  shown  in  fig.  20.  Pin  oak  was  the  wood  used.  The  faces 
are  designed  to  bring  out  male  and  female  lineaments. 

Reverting  for  a moment  to  a consideration  of  the  drum  it  is  worth 
noting  that  the  Delawares  use  neither  the  hollow  log-drum  nor  the 
water-drum  in  the  Big  House  ceremony  although  both  are  known  in 
connection  with  other  dance  performances  in  the  tribe. 

The  prayer  sticks  (maamendahi'kanac,  plural)  “means  of  earnest 
supplication”  (fig.  24)  are  peeled  wands  about  18  inches  long,  twelve 
in  number,  six  decorated  with  spirals  encircling  them  burnt  on  their 
surface,  six  undecorated.  On  the  ninth  night  likewise  these  wands  are 
introduced  into  the  prayer  feature  of  the  ceremony.  The  worshipers, 
who  up  until  this  night  have  simply  raised  their  hands  when  giving 
voice  to  the  prayer  call  when  grouped  around  the  center  post,  now 
raise  their  hands  pointing  toward  the  images  of  the  great  spirit  on  this 
post  with  the  prayer  wands.  Here  again  we  learn  that  the  extra 
reach  afforded  by  the  sticks  is  symbolical  of  the  greater  height  in  the 
heaven-strata  that  has  been  reached  in  the  progress  of  the  worship. 

The  fire  drill  saggwhi-'k-an),1  figs.  14,  16,  the  wooden  corn  mortar 
(koho'kan)  and  pestle,  or  “long  pounder”  (kw8nu'saneekcw),  fig.  23, 
the  paint,  olaa'man)2  the  “paint  dishes”  (ola'manolo'ke's),  fig.  21, 
the  feathers,  (fig.  18),  and  other  articles  whose  use  is  called  for  as  the 
ceremony  advances,  are  to  be  mentioned  with  explanatory  observations 
in  the  footnotes  accompanying  the  translation.  These  objects  have  a 
positive  sanctified  value  as  they  function  in  the  ceremony.  The  Dela- 
wares hold  them  in  high  esteem  as  symbols  of  the  natural  culture 
with  which  they  were  endowed  by  the  Great  Spirit  before  the  coming 
of  Europeans  with  their  sacrilegious  mechanisms,  which  latter  are 
as  far  as  possible  held  as  taboo  within  the  Big  House  itself  and  even 
on  the  premises.  The  same  exclusive  principle  is  carried  out  in  re- 
spect to  European  foods.  Even  mussel  shells  are  used  as  spoons. 

A partly  sanctified  character  is  also  ascribed  to  certain  games  which 
are  permitted  during  the  course  of  the  ceremony.  While  the  mem- 

1 sa'ggowe,  “something  that  makes  a ringing  noise,’’  denoting  the  sound  of 
the  fire-drill  when  in  use. 

2 A generic  term  for  “red  paint”  known  everywhere  among  northern  and 
eastern  Algonkians  with  little  variation. 
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Fig.  19 — Drum  made  of  dried  deerskin  used  at  the  Big  House  Ceremony. 
(Length,  38.2).  After  Harrington. 


Fig.  20 — Delaware  drum  beaters  used  on  ninth  night  of  ceremony. 

(Hist.  Com.  of  Pa.) 


Fig.  21— Paint-dish  of  bark,  used  at  the  Big  House  Ceremony, 
(Length,  2.2  in.).  After  Harrington. 
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bers  of  the  group  are  convened  for  the  Big  House  ceremony  the  day 
intervals  between  the  nightly  performances  are  passed  in  taking  rest 
and  in  pastimes  of  a native  character.  The  Delawares  have  various 
games  (linalo'ti-n)  of  a non-formal  nature.  Among  these  are  horse 
racing  (hcwtaameTaxtaij,  “trying  out  horses),  and  the  dice  and  bowl 
game  (maama'ndin,  “gathering  [dice]”)  consisting  of  five  dice,  cut 
out  of  mussle  shell  carved  into  forms  of  button,  horsehead,  tortoise, 
tossed  in  a wooden  bowl,  the  counters  being  kernels  of  corn  or  coffee 
beans.  Other  amusements,  some  obviously  of  European  origin,  are 
checkers,  pitching  quoits,  cards,  broad-jumping  and  jack-straws,  it 
might  be  added  that  the  Delawares  are  addicted  to  the  well  known 
moccasin-game  but  reserve  it  for  the  funeral  ceremony.1 

Ceremonial  Image  and  Face-painting. — The  application  of  pig- 
ment to  the  face  has,  in  Delaware  thought,  the  value  of  an  anoint- 
ment. The  sanctity  of  the  act  of  face-painting  in  connection  with  the 
performance  is  displayed  in  the  formality  of  the  rite  on  the  ninth 
night  in  which  the  carved  images  in  the  Big  House,  the  face  images 
on  the  forked  drum-sticks,  and  the  faces  of  the  worshipers  themselves 
are  given  an  application  of  red  color.  The  images,  however,  receive 
an  application  of  black  and  red  on  each  half  of  the  face,  while  the 
people  receive  a rubbing  of  red  only  on  the  cheeks  and  forehead.  The 
proper  native  source  of  red  for  face  painting,  which  the  Delawares 
believe  to  have  been  created  for  their  use  by  the  Great  Spirit,  is 
Blood-root  (Sanguinaria  canadensis).  Of  this  we  hear  occasionally 
in  the  text.  In  the  accounts  dealing  with  Indian  customs  in  the  east, 
Blood-root  under  the  name  pukoon  is  mentioned  as  an  article  of  much 
importance.  The  term  pukoon  became  adopted  into  English  and  the 
root  became  a color  substance  sought  for  in  the  commerce  of  the 
colonies.  The  Delawares  still  preserve  a feeling  of  its  importance  and, 
although  considered  rare  in  the  present  habitat  of  the  tribe  in  Okla- 
homa, it  is  locally  present  in  quantities  sufficient  to  supply  an  orange- 
red  stain  for  them  in  their  ceremonies.  They  call  it  pee'kon.2 

Black  painting  is  also  important  in  significance.  Black  (sok  a'xtai, 
“black  charcoal”)  is  a means  of  summoning  ghosts  and  so  it  is  worn 
only  when  such  associations  are  desired.3 

In  an  account  of  early  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  Gabriel 
Thomas  (1698) 4 tells  us  that  the  Delawares  upon  decease  made  their 
faces  black  all  over,  and  when  their  affairs  went  well  they  painted 

1 To  be  dealt  with  in  a later  memoir  of  this  series. 

2 The  identity  of  the  above  term  with  Sanguinaria  was  ascertained  during 
a trip  with  the  informant  in  the  Pennsylvania  woods  where  the  plant  was 
found  and  named. 

3 The  informant  remembers  when  a child  being  told  by  his  mother  to  go 
wash  the  black  paint  from  his  face  before  night  came  on,  after  he  had  been 
playing  dancing,  lest  it  attract  a ghost. 

4 Gabriel  Thomas’  Account,  etc.,  in  Narratives  of  Early  Pennsylvania,  West 
New  Jersey,  and  Delaware,  N.  Y.  (1912),  edited  by  Albert  Cook  iviyers,  p.  341. 
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their  faces  with  red,  “it  being  the  token  of  their  joy  as  the  other  is  of 
their  grief.” 

The  dichromatic  pattern,  black  and  red,  seems  to  stand  out  with 
prominence  in  the  painting  of  the  human  face  and  its  carved  represen- 
tations in  the  whole  eastern  portion  of  North  America  from  Maine  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  An  explanation,  often  sought  for  by  direct  in- 
quiry among  the  Indians,  and  again  based  upon  hypothesis,  has  never 
seemed  forthcoming.  In  the  preceding  remarks  on  the  use  of  black 
among  the  Delawares,  and  again  through  implied  reasoning,  I would 
venture  to  suggest,  lies  a plausible  explanation  of  the  pattern  of  red 
and  black.  The  red  symbolizes  living  beings,  the  black  dead,  both 
idea  and  symbol  having  a deep  grounding  in  the  religious  philosophy 
of  the  eastern  part  of  the  continent. 

To  illustrate  some  of  the  color  patterns  affected  by  the  Delawares 
during  the  Big  House  ceremony,  the  narrator  of  the  text  made  the 
accompanying  color  sketches  (figure  ).  The  patterning  permissible 
in  the  ceremony  is  normally  restricted  to  black  and  red  put  on  in 
larger  masses  rather  than  in  fine  lines.  The  mass  designs  are  thought 
to  be  sombre,  dignified ; in  short,  full-dress  in  character,  and,  a note  of 
no  little  significance,  more  ancient. 

The  smaller,  fine-line  designs  placed  on  the  cheeks  or  in  the  narrow 
area  between  the  outer  corner  of  the  eye  and  the  temple  are  regarded 
as  being  more  modern,  secular  in  character.  These  are  considered 
too  profane  for  the  purpose  of  worship,  and  to  wear  them  during  the 
Big  House  ceremony  would  be  out  of  keeping  with  the  gravity  of  the 
occasion.  The  fine-line  designs  are  regarded  as  being  suitable  for 
dress-up  events  of  a social  nature  and  for  social  dances.  They 
belong  also  to  the  garb  of  warriors,  like  the  wearing  of  the  roach 
head-ornament  and  the  feather  bonnet.  A series  of  examples  of  the 
fine  line  of  warriors’  face  patterns  for  cheeks  and  temples  are  shown  in 
figures  , as  observed  and  remembered  by  the  informant.  An 
analogy  exists  between  the  patterns  adopted  by  warriors  and  the  mark- 
ings on  the  face  of  the  rattlesnake  and  even  the  turtles.  In  both 
cases  the  patterns  are  thought  ominous,  which  seems  to  account  for 
their  exclusion  from  the  ceremonial  category  of  designs.  Painting 
on  the  face  representing  markings  on  turtles’  or  rattlesnakes’  faces 
are  called  aca'co  which  means  “slitting  or  cutting  in  the  skin,”  in 
Delaware.1 

The  Sweating  Rite. — At  an  earlier  period  of  Delaware  history,  it 
is  said  in  the  text,  before  the  evacuation  of  the  tribal  haunts  in  Kansas 
(1867)  the  performance  of  a sweating  ceremony  seems  to  have  been 
included  in  the  annual  ceremony.  Harrington  has  notes  on  this 
procedure  for  which  he  received  the  name  muxhatoL'zing  from  his 


iln  Montagnais-Naskapi,  aca'jo  denotes  tatooing. 
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Fig.  22 — Plain  and  Sacred  (a  and  b)  drumsticks  used  at  the  Big  House 
ceremony  in  Oklahoma  (Length,  18.6  in.).  After  Harrington. 
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informants.  He  choses  to  regard  this  rite  as  another  form  of  the 
annual  ceremony,  and  supposes  this  to  have  been  a tribal  variation 
arising  through  the  incorporation  of  alien  features  at  the  instigation 
of  Munsee  or  Nanticoke  adopted  by  the  Delawares.1  Zeisberger  has  an 
account  referring  to  a sweating  ceremony  of  a similar  nature  to  that 
described  by  Harrington.  The  designation  applied  to  it  by  Zeisberger 
is  “machtuzin”,2  which  he  rendered  “to  perspire.” 

Witapano'xwe  secured  the  following  description  of  the  sweating- 
ceremony  from  aged  living  Indians  in  the  Nation  on  the  occasion  of 
his  visit  home  in  1929,  and  I give  it  as  a supplement  to  what  has 
already  been  published  by  others  concerning  it; 

“The  sweat-house  performance  does  not  belong  to  the  regular 
annual  ceremony  of  the  Big  House  although  it  was  formerly  held  in 
the  Big  House.  It  was  a distinct  ceremony  lasting  eight  days  held 
by  the  tribe  when  it  was  living  in  Kansas,  before  they  moved  to  their 
present  location  in  Oklahoma  in  1867.  When  this  ceremony  was  first 
held  it  was  meant  to  determine  who  could  withstand  the  greatest 
punishment  by  heat  and  steam.  A large  wigwam  made  of  twelve 
poles  bent  together  at  the  top  and  covered  with  hides.  Opposite  the 
door  a number  of  pieces  of  wood  and  bark  are  arranged  so  that  the 
wigwam  will  not  catch  fire.  During  the  eight  days  of  the  ceremony 
hot  rocks  are  placed  in  the  wigwam  and  twelve  men,  each  having  had 
a vision  so  receiving  supernatural  power,  are  selected  from  the  tribe 
to  enter  the  wigwam  where  they  sing  their  songs.  Many  of  the  men 
in  the  trial  become  weak  and  succumb  to  the  heat  while  others  with- 
stand the  punishment  until  the  last  man  has  finished  his  song.  These 
men  are  always  considered  as  being  medicine  men  or  healers.  The 
ceremony  is  held  just  before  sun  set. 

“The  Lenape  or  Delawares  are  looked  upon  as  the  doctors  and  an 
older  tribe,  in  fact  as  the  “grandfathers”  of  all  other  tribes.  The 
Indian  doctors  are  known  as  ma-ta-en-no  (mete'inu)  meaning  a man 
who  possesses  supernatural  healing  power.  Some  times  these  men 
are  warriors  as  well  as  healers.” 

1 Harrington  I,  pp.  122-6. 

2 Zeisberger,  p.  138-9.  This  verb  denoting  dancing  of  ceremonial  character 
appears  as  maehtoga,  probably  the  Munsee  form  (Brinton,  p.  69)  meaning 
“to  perspire”  being  a symbolical  dance  held  in  honor  of  the  “grandfather,” 
fire.  The  number  twelve  appeared  as  an  allegory  in  the  dance,  maxta'ken 
(machtogen,  Brinton,  Lenape  Diet.,  p.  69)  “to  fight”  is  probably  the  Munsee 
related  form,  while  Mohegan-Pequot,  mata'ga  “dance”  evidently  rounds  out 
the  evidence  that  it  denoted  among  the  early  eastern  Algonkian  a superior 
dance  performance  associated  with  fire,  struggle,  and  purification  by  sweating, 
and  war  preparation. 

The  term  machtuzin  given  by  Zeisberger  seems  to  be  a shortened  equivalent, 
may  tun 'sir)  gw,  of  the  expression  muxk'xMtuu'siqgy,  “staying  until  one  is 
sweated  red.”  Both  terms  are  intelligible  to  the  speakers  of  the  Delaware 
language  today.  Lindestrom  (1654-6)  describes  the  sweat-bath  in  familiar 
terms  (A.  Johnson,  Geographia  Americae,  1925,  p.  257). 
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The  Social  Groups  in  the  Ceremony. — In  the  text  frequent  ref- 
erence is  made  to  the  three  group-subdivisions  of  the  tribe.  Inasmuch 
as  no  satisfactory  conclusions  have  yet  been  reached  in  the  classification 
of  the  subdivisions  of  Delaware  social  organization,  I have  been  obliged 
to  refer  to  the  groupings  under  captions  serviceable  for  present  needs 
in  our  discussion  of  the  Big  House  ceremony.  My  use  of  classifying 
terms  for  the  groups  is  accordingly  not  to  be  considered  as  definitive. 
The  social  grouping  that  stands  out  with  great  prominence  in  the 
ceremonial  organization  of  the  tribe  is  the  three-fold  division  of  the 
people  into  zoonymic  septs  namely,  the  Polee/,  the  Pukowa'qgo,  and 
Tu'kcwsit.  These  having  been  translated  by  other  writers  as  Turkey, 
Tortoise,  and  Wolf  “clans”  respectively,  although  Harrington,  who 
uses  these  terms,  has  realized  the  difficulty  of  classifying  Delaware 
society,  and  after  sounding  a note  of  caution  has  adopted  the  designa- 
tion of  “phratry”  or  totemic  group  as  applicable  to  them.  The  con- 
cepts of  association  between  the  human  members  of  these  groups  and 
the  animals  whose  classification  they  bear  are  far  from  being  clear  at 
present.  One  point  of  importance  to  be  brought  out,  however,  is  that 
the  translations  given  above  do  not  properly  represent  the  meanings 
the  terms  are  intended  to  convey.  The  terms  in  question  are  generic 
not  specific;  Polee',  denoting  any  bird  classified  as  belonging  to  the 
fowls  or  seratchers;  Pukowa'qgo  denoting  the  reptilians  of  the  group 
testudinata  (the  term  having  the  literal  meaning  of  “sticky  heels,” 
derived  from  the  habit  of  slowly  lifting  the  foot  when  walking,  char- 
acteristic of  the  turtles)  and  Tu'kcws,it,  “round  foot,”  denoting  the 
quadrupeds.  In  the  basis  of  this  classification  of  mankind  a religious 
rather  than  social  symbolism  may  be  detected.  The  term  in  Delaware 
denoting  these  divisions  is  laake'in,  “manner  of  doing.”  These  groups 
are  not  exogamous.  Descent  is  through  the  mother.  In  ceremonial 
rites  they  each  enjoy  special  privileges,  have  allotted  duties  to  perform, 
segregated  places  of  seating,  the  animal  emblem  as  a name  signature 
in  common,  and  their  own  chiefs  and  council  of  three.  Throughout 
the  account  of  the  ceremony  reference  will  be  made  to  these  groups 
under  their  native  designations. 

Concerning  the  other  groupings  of  Delaware  society,  upon  which 
Harrington  has  published  some  discussion,  there  is  no  pressing  reason 
for  treatment  at  present  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  annual  cere- 
mony. In  all,  Harrington  lists  eighteen  of  these  and  refers  to  them 
as  “clans”  composing  his  “phratries.”* 1  Their  names  are  not  totemic. 
Since  they  do  not  function  as  social  units  in  the  ceremony  to  which 
we  are  giving  attention  they  need  not  be  treated  further. 

1 Harrington  I,  pp.  81-82,  109:  II,  pp.  209-11.  L.  H.  Morgan  (Ancient  Society, 
N.  Y.  1877,  pp.  171-3),  using  first  hand  Delaware  sources  in  Kansas,  first 
founded  this  classification. 

i Harrington  II,  pp.  210-11.  His  group  nomenclature  follows  that  of  Morgan 
(op.  cit.,  p.  172). 
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We  may  dismiss  for  the  present,  the  problem  of  their  origin  after 
giving  the  opinion  of  our  informant,  with  which  Harrington  coincides, 
that  they  were  local  groups,  district  populations  in  an  older  habitat, 
which  had  accumulated  the  characteristic  of  sib  groupings  with 
maternal  descent  and  exogany.  Heckewelder,1  over  a century  ago, 
who  knew  the  Delawares  so  well,  had  sound  reasons  for  his  opinion 
on  the  character  of  the  triple  “totemic”  groupings  as  being  geograph- 
ical divisions,  originally  tribal  subdivisions.  These,  he  continues  to 
say  in  his  discussion,  again  developed  local  sub-groupings  that  took 
name  from  localities,  the  eighteen  so-called  “clans”  of  Morgan  and 
Harrington.  The  Delaware  designation  for  these  groups  ,is  wihila'in, 
“name  or  title.” 

EXPLANATION  OF  CHARACTERS  USED  IN  THE  TEXT 

In  general  conformity  with  the  suggestions  of  the  committee  on  the 
transcription  of  Indian  languages,  I have  employed  the  following  char- 
acters in  the  transcription  of  the  text.  Occasional  variation  in  the 
spelling  of  native  terms  will  be  found  in  the  narrative,  due  to  variabil- 
ity of  pronunciation  by  the  informant.  This  it  has  been  thought  wiser 
to  retain  until  a more  detailed  study  of  sounds  and  phonetic  laws  can 
be  made. 

The  Oklahoma  dialect  does  not  abound  in  the  voiceless  final  vowels 
and  syllables  which,  according  to  Sapir,2  characterize  the  dialect  spoken 
by  the  Delawares  of  the  Grand  River  reserve  in  Ontario. 

There  is  no  indication  whatever  in  Delaware  of  an  r,  or  th  ( 8 ) 
recorded  by  Brinton  for  instance,  (in  Lenape  Dictionary),  as  in  Munsee 
and  Mahikan,  and  by  Campanius  (1645-96). 3 

p,  b bilabials,  occasionally  intermediate  when  preceding  the  dark  vowels, 

a,  o,  u. 

p , a true,  slightly  aspirated,  surd 
m bilabial  similar  to  English  m. 
t surd,  as  t in  English  ten. 

d intermediate  alveolar  sonant  between  surd  and  sonant  quality. 
f a pure  slightly  aspirated  surd. 

s surd,  sibilant,  corresponding  to  English  s when  followed  or  preceded 
by  i,  otherwise  with  slightly  deflected  tongue  tip  bringing  it  closer 
to  6,  ( th)  with  which  it  corresponds  in  Munsee. 
n alveolar,  not  differing  from  English  n. 
g post-palatal,  corresponding  to  English  ng  in  king. 
k somewhat  intermediate  surd  stop,  medial  palatal  similar  to  English 
k in  lock.  Often  not  distinguishable  from  g. 

1 Heckewelder,  op.  cit.,  pp.  51-53,  250. 

2 E.  Sapir,  Geol.  Survey  of  Canada,  Summary  Report,  1912,  p.  6. 

3 The  supposed  change  from  r to  l in  later  Delaware  is  discussed  by  Hecke- 
welder, Trans.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.  IV,  1834,  pp.  351-96. 
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&'w  the  preceding  sound  followed  by  aspiration  followed  by  closure  of 
lips  as  in  position  for  w. 
g sonant  stop,  corresponds  to  English  g in  go. 

I not  differing  from  English  l. 

I surd  lateral  l with  moderate  aspiration.  Not  a frequent  sound. 
c aspirated,  rough  breathing  following  vowel. 

h more  forcible  breathing  than  preceding,  posterior  lingual  position 
but  no  contact  with  palate,  (not  equivalent  to  English  sh,  ch,  th). 
h may  be  juxtaposed  to  s,  e,  t. 

X surd,  spirant,  palatal-lingual  in  position,  similar  to  ch  in  German 
bach  (This  was  written  ch  by  the  German  missionaries  (Zeisberger 
and  Heckewelder)  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  who  wrote  Delaware. 
Occasionally  it  becomes  a spirant  uvular,  with  medium  stress  force. 
It  varies  in  quality  from  a strong  h to  a completely  closed  spirant, 
but  is  always  voiceless.  (Roman  x in  English  text), 
c medial  palatal  surd,  as  sh  in  English  wish. 
tc  surd  affricative,  as  ch  in  English  church. 
w,  v semi-vowels 

• denotes  lengthening,  or  as  in  English  doubling,  of  vowel  or  consonant. 
w whispered  with  position  of  lips  for  w,  after  g or  k. 

Vowels 

a,  e,  o,  u,  i open,  medium  length. 

aa,  ee,  o°,  uu,  i1  open,  long,  with  prolongation 

a as  in  German  mann. 

e as  in  English  yes.1 

0 as  in  English  Moses,  but  more  open,  often  difficult  to  distinguish 

from  u. 

u labialized  as  in  English  put. 

1 as  in  English  pin. 

i-  as  ee  in  English  queen,  or  as  in  French  si. 

',  u indicate  whispered  vowel  following  preceding  sound. 


ai 

ao 

au 


. full  glides,  not  dipthongs. 


a open  obscure,  shorter  than  d. 

a open,  obscure,  as  English  u in  but.  Sometimes  with  nazal  quality, 
o-  closed  long  . 

o closed,  medium  long  a like  English  aw  in  law. 

The  texts  in  Delaware  and  English  are  divided  off  to  form  corre- 
sponding paragraphs  and  sentences  on  opposite  pages. 


1 This  sound  Doctor  Michelson  represents  by  d in  his  Delaware  texts  and 
notes.  To  my  ear,  however,  as  heard  from  the  dictation  Wi.tapano'xwe,  it 
inclines  to  the  e series. 


; Plate  I — Face  paintings  of  persons  taking  part  in  tlie  Delaware  Big  House  Ceremoi 
(Upper  five  designs  worn  by  men,  (upper  center  by  Samuel  Anderson,  lower  right  hand 
1'ern  by  Little  Stout),  upper  center  commonly  used  by  drummers,  lower  center  worn 

women.] 


Plate  II — Face  paintings  worn  1 
the  drummers  in  the  Big  House 


y men  taking  part  in  social 
Ceremony.  These  are  commo 
dress  paintings. 


dances,  and  only  permitted  to 
y known  as  warrior's  or  fancy 


Plate  III — Face  paintings 
the  drummers  in  the  Big 


worn  by  men  taking  part  in  Social  dances,  and  only  permitted  to 
House  Ceremony.  These  are  commonly  known  as  warrior's  or  fancy 
dress  paintings. 
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Plate  IV — Patterns  for  painting  the  cheeks  and  temples  of  men  when  dressing  for  social 
dances,  but  not  to  be  worn  in  the  Big  House  Ceremony. 


Origin  of  The  Ceremony 

and 


Formal  Preparations 
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ORIGIN  OF  THE  CEREMONY,  AND  FORMAL  PREPARATIONS 

Elie'ki-  wu'ndji  alami'xigg  yuu'ni  yiqgwi  k a'on  ? lo'mawe  wu'ndji 
alami-'xan  nec  paatamweo'kan  yu'kwe  eelawe'ndat]g  wa'ni-  lana8'pe 
ga'mwiq.  a'nda  kcwtcukchoke'elialaake  wee'mi  yuta'Ii  eelai'keet* 
lana'pe.  na'xpone  wee'mi-  aee'sas  wica'so0  ako°'ka'ski-  awee'n 

kee'ko  mi'k  andamu'uwi-  ee'li-  gaa'ci  kcwtcuk'kchoke'(:hele.  ok  a'hal- 
amie  pe'tci  kii's<,kchake'chele.  wee'mi  awee'n  gaa'ceela'ndam  anda'- 
neqg  e'lki'kwi-  ama'qgi  pe'tci  yu'ta  laamha'kiye  mata'weoxka'- 
t uge  enxi-'tcxkwe/ikc  pe'tci  tu'xkakie'chelaakc  ahihwu'skca  ga*cee'- 
landanniwaa'k  an  i'li  wa'ni  aee'sas  wica'suc  lo'ween  i'li  wa'ni 
aee'sas  paa'tamaa'.  nap  au  a'cliane'n  lo'ween  weemiaa'  awee'n  mayee'- 
ma8n  a'ckan  ut  a's  u aa't  a'l  a eelaeko'siyei]g  wundji'a4  wali'lae'heqg 
na'n  i pi'Lsit  mani'tu  pe'tci  ki'ce'lamu'koi]. 


yukwi'nekec  kcwtcu'kchokechel-aa'ke  lowe*'n  ga'eikctu'he'  nun- 
hu'kwe  yuta'  lamha'ki  yee.  akc  pe'tci  kctalee'tan  pu'qg*  ak  kwee- 
c'ha't.-e'k  ak  aha'me'ni5  pe'tci  kctalee'tan  kee'ko  ma'laci-  kaa'nosli- 
na'kwat'  sukcpee'k  atc  nenikee'ko  geetcpe'chelaatc  la8mha'kiyene'ni 
a'nda'  ama'qgi  tnu'xkcliakie'chelakc  yu'endalausi'eqg®  gacliee'sana 
otoche*'piij. 

yuk  we  pe'tci  ako'u  wackatu'uwi  kee'ko  eelimga'tukc  nec  su^pe^ka 
kee'ko  gett  alaa'mwii]gc'.  nec  a'ndac  kii'skak  e'chel  aak  ha'ki-  ok  anen1'' 
anda'nee<,go'takc  pu'qg'  ok  kweeccha'teekc  lo'ween  nale'tanen  ule'x- 
ee'yan  macta'n-t'o. 


Nap  an-a'chanen  a'nda  maayee'mandc  la'nowak  lo'ween  paatama® 
aa'  wa'ni  lanaa'pe  ee'li-  wei'tateetc  a'hihwu'ska  tcani-'laeha^wan-a 
nac  gee'ctancto'witc.  nanekwu'ndji-  wii'ealukoc,'nen.  pi^pD'li 
awee'n  pa'su'kwi  lo'wee  “ ce'lahiyu'ni  del  aci  i'mwi  n ak  ngaski- 
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I 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  CEREMONY  AND  FORMAL  PREPARATIONS 


First  of  all,  whence  the  beginning  of  this  Big  House?  It  was  long 
ago  in  the  beginning,  that  worship  which  is  known  to  the  Delawares 
as  Gamwing.1  It  was  when  there  was  a period  of  quaking  of  the  earth 
throughout  where  the  Delawares  inhabited.  And  even  all  the  animals 
were  frightened,  so  much  that  creatures  could  do  nothing  because  so 
greatly  was  the  earth  shaking.  And  for  great  distances  came  crevices 
in  the  earth.  Everyone  was  in  great  disturbance  of  mind.  And  so 
when  such  huge  gaps  appeared,  even  of  unknown  depth  extending  here 
into  the  world  below,  it  produced  to  the  utmost,  great  disturbance  of 
mind.  Even  the  animals  were  so  terrified,  it  is  said,  that  those  animals 
prayed.  And  accordingly,  it  is  said,  all  the  creatures  came  into  council 
to  consider  about  a possible  way  to  proceed  so  that  we  might  please 
that  Pure2  Spirit,  even  the  Creator. 

1 Mention  of  this  term  as  the  proper  name  of  the  ceremony  has  been  pre- 
viously made. 

2 For  discussion  see  page  50.  pi'ltak,  “clean”  is  used  to  refer  to  the  meat 
of  a wild  animal,  which,  since  it  is  to  the  Delaware  possessed  of  a spiritual 
nature,  is  religiously  clean;  pilsi  t,  “clean,  pure,  undefiled,”  embodies  the 
entire  concept  of  purity. 


Now  at  the  time  when  the  earth  quaked,  so  it  is  said,  a great  crack- 
ing, rumbling  noise  arose  here  from  down  in  the  ground  below.  And 
there  came  rising  dust  and  smoke,  while  here  and  there  came  rising 
something  sticky,  looking  like  tar1,  a black  fluid.  That  substance  over- 
flowed down  into  the  earth.  That  was  when  the  great  gaps  opened  in 
the  ground,  here  where  we  dwell  upon  our  mother’s  body. 

So  even  it  was  not  known  what  purpose  was  intended  for  the  black 
fluid  substance  blown  forth  from  below.  There  the  earth  lay  gaping 
open  and  when  the  dust  and  smoke  were  seen,  it  was  said  to  be  the 
breath  of  the  Evil  Spirit. 

1 mal'aci,  sticky  substance,”  (cp.  Shawnee  meaning,  “sugar”).  The  nar- 
rator added,  “The  Indians  of  today  do  not  know  wThat  that  fluid  was.  They 
liken  it  to  the  flowing  of  oil  from  the  newly  discovered  oil  fields.” 

And  then  when  the  men  were  called  together,  it  was  said  that  the 
Delawares  ought  to  pray,  for  it  would  seem  that  the  Great  Spirit  was 
very  seriously  angry  with  them.  That  is  why  he  frightened  us.  One 
after  another,  certain  ones  arose  saying,  “This,  behold,  is  my  dream, 
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Fig.  23 — Delaware  Corn  mortar 

and  pestle  used  in  Ceremony  Fig.  24 — Delaware  Prayer  Sticks  (Hist. 

(Hist.  Com.  of  Pa.)  Com.  of  Pa.) 
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a1'  weta'konu'tomon  ok  ngaskia8'  laaso°'wi-n  wola'k-i-  we8'mikee'ko 
edD'nama8.  ” yukwee'lowee'n  hi-'tami  ga'tote8  wikcha'chana.  na'xpsne 
gicim'got8  eelina'ko  neniwj-'kwam  ok  elki-'k-wi-  poho'n  edecke  ok 
me'ea'ka.  na'xpsne  lo'we'n  ceela'lion-e'n  lak'lii'kon  nesko'ndaic 
yuu'nitcc  eleld'cxcwsi'ckaakc  ok  wehe'n  dap-an-ackcxii'nengw  wu'ndji- 
skondee'e'.  ok  naxD'n'tc  aanku'k-wixii'no°k  ne8kikc  mos-aa'kokc  ok 
naxa,c  nipao'ciak8  cnakatkwu'sowakc.  ok  nihi-ni-'ca  wee'ndackwi 
skwo'nde  i-k-atc  xkwi-ta'cke  saku's-owak  ok  lee'laai-  x^,witc  ni-'p- 
aoci  ok  i-'k-a  meecaa'ka  yucwi'kcwam  moei'hil  aan.  wee'mitc  nipao'- 
ciakc  kaskccaa's  owak.  ok  yu'kikc  pomi-'tci1  o'ndac  aanhuk-wi'xii]gc 
yucmos  aakukc  wendji  k ap  aa'wak  neekc  ni  pao'ci  x^wi  t o 's  e ta'li 
gaxpi  's  uc  pee'mi-tctci'hilaak  teegwee't  ikc  naga'lkwot8.  ok  i'k-a 
onaxko'kwe  pomi  ctei-'chi  1-e  a^a^ci-a8.  ok  nee'kike  owi-'kan-ak  nici'p® 
hakeeee'  leela'uhok  ta'n-dac  aa'nhukwixi'nan  alawi  i'tci'tc8  awee'n 
meeea'kcwsi  itc  na'tcean  e wm'ndji  a'lami8  askcapi'ikckaan.  wee'mitc 
enxi'nakalko'tukc  daa'xan.  na'xpane  neekc  lama't-axpa'ciak  ok 
pak  asi-'k  a'xkco  naheil-1'  nawi'kcpi-  hakalko'su  o'ndac  ackonee'kc- 
lieqg8. 


ok  wee'ndackwi  wa'ni  leelaa'i-  e'cpitc  ni  p ao'ci-  na'tc'nen- 
ta'li  tande'uheen.  nane'c  tapaskwi-'i-  liukwee'yui]gc  dali'  pi*'i- 
a'ckoneekcha'su.  na'tccnee  i'lhilikctalaa'mo  kweccha't  eekc.  ok  wee'mi 
nipao'ci  acpaa'mi  awee'n  me8ca'kcwsite  na'tcane  ta'li  wal-ca'sw 
masi'plioli'kan  wu'ckiqgcw  ok  ana'xpan-e  pacsii'i-  nee\vucki'qg 
maykona's-u  ok  yaxkD'i  sakanaa's-. 

ok  ok-aa'i-  e'hel  aqgwee'p  i tc  awee'n  na'tccane  dalinhaka'lkote  skD'k-o. 
ok  naxa'c  la'nowak8  ok  naxa  xkwe8'yok  pi  pD'na'wan  kwu't-i-tc  pal-ee' 
ok  pukowa'qgo  ok  kwu'ti-  tu'kcwsi-tc.  dalik  i-'cimckwu'si-n  tali'tc 
mi-kamo'sin  tatacsee'gi  ga'mwii]gc  lo'wecn  a't-ax  ni-'ca  tcxu'k-wan-i 
paa'tama3'n  naan-isha'ki  dee'pchato'wak  €eli'p-aqgc  daa'xan-a.  ka'tcineex 
xkwee/yok  tali  mckwru'si-n  talik^ohom-ane^yo  xaskwikn  ok  wi^xan-i-n 
wiow's.  ok  wee'mitaxkwi1/  ackcaa'sak  xai36eeyok  wi-kwa'cham-,ii].  ok 
e'nhaok8  kwut-ai-'kane  kee'kw  e'nxaii  xange8't-i-tc.  ok  li 'mckote  dal-i-'- 
tccawee'n  hakaa'taman  kee'kcw  a'nda8  mhaa'l-ai]gc  mecmi  'teciqg  ackaa'si- 
kee'i.  ta'li  wee'mi-tcawee'n  we'hen-dji-'k-anee'i-kc  laami  kwa'ham-etc  tali 
mi-'tso  ok  nahal-i-1'  tanapee'ma  naxa'ne  kwu'ti-  gi-'kwe. 
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and  I can  thus  explain  it  and  sing  it  in  every  way  just  as  I saw  it.”1 
And  now,  it  was  said,  first  of  all  there  must  be  a house  built.  And 
also  to  be  planned  how  that  house  should  look  both  as  to  its  inside 
dimensions  and  height.  And  also,  it  was  said  what  would  be  the  size  of 
the  door  here  to  be  at  the  direction  of  the  setting  sun2  and  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sunrise.  And  there  will  be  jointed  sections  of  the  logs, 
and  three  posts  used  at  the  sides.  And  two  will  be  on  each  side  of  the 
door  reaching  to  the  height  of  the  top  of  the  roof.  And  in  the  middle 
shall  be  the  big  post.  And  it  shall  be  as  high  as  the  height  of  the  house. 
And  all  posts  shall  be  notched  on  top.  And  these  at  the  side  where 
the  logs  join  shall  stand  as  stud-posts  facing  each  other,  there  held 
together  at  the  top  using  short  cross-ties.3  And  there  shall  be  on  top 
a larger  timber  cross-piece.  And  the  ridge  rafters  in  two  pieces  in 
the  center  where  they  join  shall  be  more  than  a persQn’s  height,  there 
from  the  beginning  of  the  roof-pitch.  And  shall  be  made  of  various 
woods.  And  also  the  rafters  and  flat  boards  shall  be  used  with  the 
bark  on,  likewise  in  the  roofing. 

1 The  Big  House,  as  we  learn  here,  was  conceived  in  a dream-vision  revealed 
to  certain  persons  by  the  Great  Spirit.  The  recitation  of  experiences,  obtained 
while  in  a dream  state  or  in  a disturbed  emotional  condition,  has  ever  con- 
tinued to  form  the  key  note  of  the  ceremony  so  founded. 

2 The  present  Big  House  on  Little  Caney  River,  Oklahoma,  is  set  north  and 
south,  evidently  so  placed  by  mistake,  due  to  the  position  of  the  river. 

3 The  notched  binders  fitted  into  notches  of  the  posts  to  lock  them. 

And  at  both  sides  where  sets  the  center  post,  there  also  shall  be  built 
the  fires.  Right  there  opposite  and  above  them,  an  uncovered  place 
shall  be  left  in  the  roof.  And  that  will  be  to  force  out  the  smoke.  And 
on  all  the  posts  at  about  a person’s  height  there  shall  be  carved  the 
mask-image  face,1  and  also  half  the  face  painted  red  and  the  other 
side  blackened. 

And  around  the  sides  where  the  people  sit,  there  shall  be  put  dried 
grass.  And  three  men  and  three  women  chosen,  one  shall  be  of  the 
Polee'  group,  and  of  the  Pukowa'ijgo,  and  of  the  Tu'kcwsit.  Their 
service  shall  be  to  labor  as  long  as  the  Gamwing,  it  was  said,  ten  and 
two  days2  praying.  All  this  time  they  furnish  sufficient  well-dried 
wood.  It  shall  be,  for  those  women,  obligatory  that  they  grind  up  corn 
and  cook  meat.  And  the  Attendants  all  together  feed  in  the  house. 
And  they  pay  them  one  shoulder-length3  of  wampum  every  time  they 
furnish  food.  And  it  is  the  rule  that  the  people  shall  use  wampum 
when  purchasing  food  from  the  Attendants.  There  everyone  who  re- 
cites visions  in  the  House  will  eat  there  with  his  family  three  times 
each  day. 

1 These  are  the  sculptured  personifications  of  the  spirit-forces. 

2 For  the  discussion  of  this  archaic  style  of  enumeration  in  the  ceremony 
see  page  62. 

3 Measured  from  the  shoulder  point  to  the  tip  of  finger  of  the  extended  arm. 
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Ako'u  S9ga'csan  citako'  mago'us  nagalkotu'uwi  andac  wi'kchai]gc 
ok  ma'ta  kcpa'csikchakcosi'i-.  m'hi'thakie^e6  la'mi  tkowa'chamee. 
axt-u'xe's  hakaa'laan  a'ndac  ulaapiilandc  puxani'kan  ok  niirca  pack- 
amaa'kahi 'ck  an  a laxaueaa'sowakc.  ok  m9s  iqgwt-9't  ak8  W9l9'ca8n 
yaxki1'  wila'ki8'  elinaksu'wakc.  lap  ipiirli-  lantccaa'su  hitckw9'sac 
ok  neeli '1  hakalko't  u8  a'nda8  naxko'hakgextDt0  daleka'ok.  ok 
taxana'ndjo  ha'tee  a'ndac  wia'mcxkanaa'siik  kcwea8'tai  ok  kala'ka- 
ni'xkan.  la'pipd'li-  taxon-a'ndjo  ha'tee  a'nda  l9naa'siike  olaa'man 
ok  pee'kon  ok  ana'xpane  nene'ixa'laan  pap'ho'kwus. 

ok  atax  ni!'ca  mani'touun  hitckwu'sa  lowenda'su  ma'mendahi'- 
kana  ala'nde  p9pcta'kcgeekchaa'sowa  ok  ala'nde  s9'sapeekchaa'suwa. 
awee'n  ka'cta  wi'tasowi'te  na'lsane  nokaa'tam9n  a'nda  wi'tci- 
latjgo°'sitc.  loween  ta'spaleetamahan  a hukwee'yutjg  atax  ni  'ca  e'nxi® 
pi  ^'tao'pan  ikc  e'pitc  na  gi'ceel9mu'koijg. 

yu'kwe  yu'ni-  xiqg^ika'on  e'nda  ehi'ki-  mani'tuqg  lotaa's-u 
na'lane  kwu'ti-  x^OeW6  pa^tamweo'kan  kee'nowic  nani-  masiqgok8 
laa'wande  neheni'pait  i'ka  hukwee'yui3g  ee'c,i-  te'lan  ok  ni'ca 
txukaa'i-.  ok  pD'tao'pane  ni9caa'kcwsu  ee'li  na'lanan  lo'ween  g9laa'kcw- 
hikan  na'ni-.  ki'ce'lamu'koi]  tola^lion.  na'lane'ni  wundji'xan 
aha^nhuk-wi-  wee'mi-  pa^tamweokan  wa'ni-  ineexkeeyo'k-9S-i-tc  nee'xpee- 
lamu'kok8  wu'ndji-  wee'mi-  ta'kok8  paa'tamweo'kan  eelki-'kamekc. 


ok  acpiirtawan  ward  lona'pe  kee'ko  neckaa'lko  o'ndae  tande'u- 
hepg.  loweendaa'sn  sagg'dii 'kan.  anda'ween  t9nde'uheetc  pipD'nawan 
ackaa,sak  awce'n  nalaupee'ite  citako'  pD'lsit8  na'lanan  talii-'tc 
saqgwe'nhedi  la'mi  kowa'chame.  tamcse'chaqgc  malsaa'pcxko  nhaka8'- 
lkotc  a'nda8  tande'uheqg  la'mikawa'diame  ok  tcDkok  nakaa'lkotc 
9'ndac  malsaa'pcxko  tande-'uheijg. 

yu'kwenee'kec  we'ndedamu'kuk6  wa'ni  lana'pe  petci  nax'kwa^go0'- 
ma’n  dackwi  J'  wa'nic  mu'ncsi-  tali'tc  ataxni  'ca  tcxu'wkw9ni  paa'tamaan. 
yu'wkenecee'  m9saa'kwikaa'on  eelowee'sikc  xi'1]^^  a'on. 
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No  iron  or  nail  is  used  when  building  the  House,  and  no  wooden 
floor.  It  has  a dirt  floor  inside  the  House.  Deerhide  is  used  when  the 
drum  is  tied  together  and  two  drum-stieks  are  cut  forked.  And  small 
faces  are  carved  on  one  side,  alike  in  appearance.  Another  different 
pair  of  sticks  are  made  plain  and  these  are  used  when  the  cranes1  are 
singing.  And  a wooden  bowl  is  made  ready  when  they  mix  up  the 
tobacco  and  kinnickinnick2.  Another  different  wooden  bowl  is  pro- 
vided when  they  carry  the  red  paint  and  puccoon3  and  also  there  they 
put  cedar. 

And  ten  and  two  sticks  are  made,  called  “means  of  earnest  prayer.” 
And  some  are  marked  with  spots.  Whoever  wishes  to  sing  in  company 
shall  also  use  this  when  helping  to  lift  up  the  prayer,  it  is  said,  with 
concentration  of  spiritual  force  far  above  to  the  ten  and  two  sky-levels 
where  dwells  the  Creator. 

And  now  this  Big  House  when  first  built,  they  say  of  it,  was  the  one 
great  prayer-creed,  that  this  carved  post  in  the  middle  of  the  House, 
standing  there  reaches  to  the  above  through  as  many  as  ten  and  two 
strata.  And  the  strata  of  sky  light  are  as  high  as  that  post,  it  is  said, 
this  being  the  fastener.  That  is  the  Creator’s  staff.  From  that  very 
staff,  branch  off  all  prayer-creeds  of  the  red-people  given  to  them, 
whence  come  all  other  prayer-creeds  of  the  world. 

1 Meaning  the  drummers.  There  being  two  drummers,  one  of  them  sings  in 
a tone  which  the  other  repeats  immediately  after  him,  in  imitation  of  the 
manner  in  which  wild  cranes  cry  when  flying  in  response  to  the  call  of  their 
leader.  The  result  in  tone  is  similar  to  an  echo.  The  crane  is  the  Sand-hill 
crane  (Grus  Mexicana),  daleka'ok,  (plural)  whence  the  drummers  derive 
their  sobriquet,  ni  'kanasou  “the  leader”  is  the  singer  who  takes  the  leading 
part  in  the  song;  the  other  singer  is  oxtepgi'xsous  “after-time.”  See  page  57. 

2 See  footnote  6,  page  127. 

2 See  page  71. 

* maa'mendahi  'k  an.  This  denotes  prayer-sticks  used  in  serious  address  to 
the  Great  Spirit,  maa'mendawa'mal  “I  beg  the  Great  Spirit  to  do  my  bid- 
ding.” Specimens  of  the  plain  and  decorated  prayer-sticks  made  by  the  in- 
formant are  shown  (fig.  24). 

The  bearers  of  the  twelve  prayer-sticks  give  all  their  spiritual-force  to  lift 
the  prayer  being  given  by  the  speaker  or  the  singers  to  the  highest,  or 
twelfth  heaven, — the  instrumental  symbol  of  raising  the  word. 

And  there  was  given  to  the  Delawares  something  which  is  used  when 
they  make  fire.  It  is  called  “ringing  noise-instrument”1.  Whomever 
they  chose  as  fire-maker,  any  of  the  Attendants,  was  of  moral  habits 
or  spiritually  clean,  for  that  one  shall  drill  for  fire  in  the  House.  Some- 
times flint  is  used  when  they  make  fire  in  the  House  and  pith  is  used 
when  they  make  fire  with  flint. 

Now  therefore  in  the  beginning  the  Delawares  came  to  be  blessed 
with  religion  together  with  the  Munsee ; so  the  prayer  worship  pro- 
ceeds for  ten  and  two  days.  Now  that  very  log-house  itself  is  called 
Big  House.  Right  here  toward  the  dawn-direction  and  sun-set  direc- 


i See  page  69. 
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nayu'e  wehe'ndjio'p-agg6  ok  eehelioxcwsi'kakc  likwon-a'n  dee  ok 
we'ndjiskondee'  nayuu'ni-  eeheli'oxsii'  kenami'eqg®  lD'xan  tali-' 
pe'tci-  tomi-'kacto°'n  nae  eelha'keet. 

wee'mi  kee'ko  axpD'tawon  wani-'  lona'pe  neekalko't-ukc  o'n-dae 
gamwiqg.  na'xpone  kee'kcw  gici-'mcgot-c  lowee'n.  kwut-ai'kan-e  kwu'- 
t-iawee'n  meekcw  onda'  wi-tco'ndapg  li-  we'ndjaxkon-a'csu.  yuu'ni 
ne'mi-'tciqg  ok  ona'xpone  o'ndac  eenha-'wand  yu'ki-kc  ackaa'sak. 
ee'lilo'ween  wani  a'ckaas  oli ‘'laelaa'o  nee'lit  koxonaa'n-a  geet-ancto°'- 
wi*tc  pe'tci  ki-celomu'k-oijg. 

o'ndac  mi-komo'si-tc  wee'mike'ko  pwi-'li'tun  na'ni  xkwee/  wi'tci 
ackaa'sitc  ee'li  ako'w  wackot-uu'wi  eelki-ko-'ct-i-g  nen-i-  mikomo- 
sukak-an.  wani-  lon  a'p  e acpi  itaon  do'l  i utee'kaan  neni-'keekcw  necka'lko. 
na'xpane  o'n-da®  alamu'siqg  mecmi-'tcitjg  ci't-akckoc  naxkowikee'ko 
on-da'c  mhaa'laqg  kee'kcw  aka^tan.  ok  onda  mee'tcixee'li  maenaa'- 
sikc  keekcw.  nayu'c  monantci-'i-  wundaxkwi-'i  lehelamataxpiit® 
wani  elhak-et  topi'lakhikwi  hukwee'yuqg.  nane'c  pomiaape'hel-e 
o'peck  hee'mctotc.  nane'n  eelactaa'csu  wee'mi  enxa'olia'sikc  kee'kcw 
yaai'i-  e'nxan  ki‘'ckwi-k. 


okolowee'n  lo-'mwe  ehi'ki  ngamwi'qg-e  lami-kw'a'hame-  hu'nd 
dalimani-i'haan  x^D^i  piimuwaa'kan.  ksosaso'n-en  nac  laamu'qgwec 
pi-knu'wakanigg0  hata'so  wac  nanetoli'c  pon-djinee'yo  mat-e'inu'- 
Wakc.  ok  mbi  'c  nakaa'lkot  nayu'c  a'cson-i-kee'e  li-c  susuk'ha^su  nalo- 
nee'elowee'sikc  pop-sxnu't-ii]n.  wee'miawee'n  enxip-a'n-djitc  gaski'kcw- 
on-i-'  la3mu'i]gwec  axpi^'t6  lo'ween  gacilo'su.  aalo'n-de  awee'n  meet- 
exa'ki  a^'t-i^su  nan  ewu'ndji  kctu'xkolaan.  yu'kikc  gee'ski  tot-- 
^s-ha'ki-  tci-t-anu'chemaa'tc  nalen-e^k11  acga'cilo'suwak. 
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tion  it  lies  extended.  And  the  doors  are  opposite  each  other.  Right 
here  in  the  direction  of  the  sun-set,  it  is  the  rule  that  the  Bringer-in 
come,  bringing  the  ceremony  into  the  House. 

Everything  was  provided  for  the  Delawares  in  the  Gamwing.  There 
was  also  wampum  supplied  by  rule,  it  is  said.  Each  person  gives  one 
shoulder-length  for  helping  to  prepare  this  food  and  also  for  when 
they  pay  the  Attendants.  And,  so  it  is  said,  the  Attendant  is  pleasing 
to  him  our  father  the  Great  Spirit,  even  the  Creator. 

When  the  workers1  purify  everything,2  these  women  with  the  Attend- 
ants, it  can  not  be  conceived  how  sacredly  valuable  those  labors  are. 
It  has  been  destined  for  the  Delaware  that  that  very  wampum  he  uses 
becomes  his  heart.  And  moreover  when  purchasing  food,  or  when 
anything  of  value  is  bought,  he  employs  wampum.  And  then  a quan- 
tity is  gathered.  Here  at  the  left  side  of  the  House  where  the  Bringer- 
in  sits,  at  a certain  height  above  the  ground,  there  a white  cloth  is 
hung  along  the  wall.  There  is  suspended  all  the  wampum,  as  much 
as  has  been  gathered  together  each  day  over  again.3 

1 The  word  means  “to  labor’’  in  the  sense  of  doing  something  for  oneself. 
Corresponding  to  the  term  alo'cke  (Penobscot,  Wabanaki)  meaning  “work,” 
the  Delaware  denotes  working  for  someone  else  by  nalokaa'tke  “I  am  hired  by 
someone  to  work. 

2 The  clean,  pure  character  of  the  Attendants  or  “workers”  diffuses  spiritual 
purity  over  all  those  attending  the  ceremony  inside  the  Big  House  and 
strengthens  them  for  the  ensuing  year. 

3 The  supply  of  wampum  is  renewed  each  day  by  those  who  through  spiritual 
impulses  contribute  their  treasure.  They  are  blessed  in  proportion.  It  should 
be  noted  that  no  one  is  allowed  to  sell  anything  at  the  festival  except  the 
Attendants.  Outside  on  the  grounds  at  a distance  from  the  Big  House  refresh- 
ments can  be  sold  for  money.  But  inside  the  Big  House  wampum  must  he 
used  for  exchange.  In  the  present  ceremonial  transactions  between  the  At- 
tendants and  the  worshippers  two  or  three  beads  pass  for  five  cents.  Some 
thirty  or  more  years  ago,  however,  when  wampum  was  more  plentiful  it  passed 
at  one  bead  for  a cent. 


And  it  was  said,  long  ago  in  the  beginning  at  the  Gamwing,  inside 
the  Big  House,  they  built  a great  sweat-house.  They  heated  rock  and 
put  it  inside  that  sweat-house.  There  the  shamans1  crawled  in.  And 
water  was  used  here  for  pouring  upon  the  rocks.  That  was  called 
testing  with  heat.  Everyone  going  in  there  and  staying  for  any  length 
of  time  was  said  to  be  a great  man.  Some  person  would  be  exhausted 
in  a little  while  for  which  reason  they  took  him  out.  Those  enduring 
it  for  a considerable  length  of  time,  those  are  the  great  men.2 

1 There  were  two  classes  of  shamans.  Some  had  healing  power  and  are 
called  nenpi-i'kees  “sweating  doctor.”  The  men  who  recite  their  visions  in 
the  Big  House  are  also  -mete'inu  in  the  Delaware  classification,  their  de- 
scription being  kaci'losu  wehendji  k ane'yo  “great  men  who  perform  in  a 
single  file  [like  the  vertebral  articulation  of  men  and  animals].”  See  page  54. 

2 Amounting  to  a title  denoting  “prophet,  reciter  of  vision,  healer,  priest  all 

to  one, 
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tcikon-owi-1'  wol-u'qgan  hakaa'lkot®  o'n-da®  tcDk'hD'keqg  xiijwi-- 
ka'oiiing.  ok  onaa'ckaas  kwee'n-eek  hi'tukcw  kwoli-undees  kol-o'n-om 
nalone'®  ni-nhakaa'lkot®  on-da'«  k'ncuk-o'k'ho'sDk®  to'n-da'  ok 
li-'m®got®  tol-.i'tc®  woli'®  o's9leenomaanee'yo  enxan  pii'skeek  tot-asee'gi 
pa8'tamai]g.  ok  wa'ni  a'ckaas  nikani’xiq  e'nxant®  lo'k'wik®  wee'mi 
eelai-'k-eet®  oka'i-  yux  xiqwik  Voniqg  nane'  pop-paa'mskaan  kolo'n-om 
siyaa'kcw.  ok  awe'u  maxka'wande  to'l-i®  po't-tceeho-'si-n  kwi-'t-ola®. 
ok  wa'ni-  mi'mas  aleepo'maan.  ok  weehomaasu  lo'wweetc  naxci'n® 
tomi'keek®  tomi-'keek®  tomi'keek®.  ok  kandju'k-we  gi-ci^'ma^  wu'ndji 
wa'ni-  lon-apee'i-  ee'tcan  t-et®hu'nowe®s  naneso-'k-i  gee'naxgituu'n 
yu'ni-  e'ndama'ehelai]  tali-  ma'ta  awe'n  pet-nu'wun  me'hemon-iqg®. 


on-da'®  ponaee'lan  daqg  awee'n  eeli-'xii]g  wee'mi-  kwi-'t-ol-ot-owak  an 
ok  ale'pon-dowa'k-an  o'n-da  mayaa'ileek  kcxwu'su  aapic'-i-  eelipona'c 
yu'kik  taxwecyomon  aa'nak  awee'n  o'n  da  aa'lawi-'xoni-t®  ako'u 
pilsi-'i-  ok  ako'w  leelomaa'i-  notcD'tun  wi'xoniqg.  ok  mat-atomike®'i- 
ta'tasee'gi-  mi-'kam-u'k-uk®  nec  po'lsowa'k-an  hwu'ska  on-da  gam- 
wit®.  ok  li-'m'kot®  tol-ia3'  awee'n  kwi-'ta  tomi-'k-alaan  aes-o's-a 
ta'tak'ta'®  eelinakcwsit®  Oxtca^nand  awee'n. 


ok  nayu't®  tapaskwi-1  we'ndjiskondee'k  kwo'tteomipg  name'®  ole'c 
te'pi-lak-hik-wi  ta'li-  tan-de'uhen.  ni-'ca®  laxao'k-uk®  ni-'p-alaan  na'ne 
acpaa'ci  pom-aa'me  nane'®  ce'®hel-elaan  ama'qgi  huu's-ak  ehe'ndali1'- 
xad-eqg.  nane'  peexu'tci  ni-'p  ai  n neexee'li  laxaok'sit®  hi't-ukc  na'ne 
cela®tuu'n  wiyuu's.  ok  x^gwi'  teextaa'kan  nane'  wandak-kwi'tci 
tan-dee'yur)g  ni-'ci  pD'tae6  eha'tuqg  xa/skwim  nalone'®  hakaa'lkotc. 
onda  saa'pcsir]  yu'kik®  xkweei-'i-  ackaa'sak  nane'n  toli-'  mi-ko'n- 
damon  e'nxan  o'papg  ok  lo'kunawi-'i  toli-'  koho-'keen  mani-tuu'wak® 
Xa'skwi  mol-uu'kat  ok  sa^paqg.  tam®se'haaqg  ni-'ca  citako'  nee'wa 
koho-'k-an-a  hakaa'lkot®  nahali-'  nec'lit  kwan-u'san^'k®". 
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A turkey’s  1 wing  is  used  when  they  sweep  out  in  the  Big  House. 
And  besides,  the  Attendant  carries  a long  stick  as  a poker  and  that 
is  used  when  they  stir  up  the  fire,  and  it  is  the  rule  that  they  shall 
light  a good  bright  fire  every  night  as  long  as  they  perform  the  cere- 
mony. And  the  Attendant-leader  every  evening  walks  around  all  over 
where  they  are  camped  about  this  Big  House,  holding  a whip.  And 
any  person  that  they  find  that  is  causing  unnecessary  noise  they  correct. 
And  the  children  are  instructed.  And  he  notifies  them,  telling  them 
thrice  “Come  in!  Come  in!  Come  in!”  And  just  recently  they  se- 
lected an  officer  from  the  Delaware  Agency  who  is  on  guard  all  the 
time  here  while  they  are  assembled,  so  that  no  one  brings  in  liquor.2 

1 The  specific  term  for  the  Wild  Turkey  (Meleagris  gallipavo)  is  tci'kanom, 
a term  derived  from  the  habit  of  this  bird  of  scratching  or  “cleaning”  the  floor 
of  the  forest.  In  native  Delaware  ornithology,  the  order  Gallinae  is  denoted 
by  the  generic  term  polee'  which  denotes  any  of  the  birds  of  the  group, 
though  writers  on  Delaware  social  organization  have  occasionally  rendered 
the  term  by  “turkey.”  Happily  no  natural  history  obsequies  are  called  for 
in  the  case  of  this  splendid  bird  for  it  still  survives  in  its  original  range  where 
the  Delawares  knew  it. 

2 The  imformant  pointed  to  this  as  an  indication  of  the  lack  of  reverence, 
and  indecency  of  behavior  in  the  tribe  under  the  influence  of  the  white  man’s 
ways.  Zeisberger  (op.  cit.  p.  139)  commented  on  the  same  thing  as  regards 
disorder  at  the  feasts. 

When  any  one  of  us  considers  the  rule  with  all  the  obligations  and 
instructions  as  these  are  properly  carried  out,  it  should  be  forbidden 
for  one  thing  that  those  of  our  women  who  when  they  cannot  cook1 
are  not  pure,  be  allowed  to  trouble  about  the  cooking.  And  should  not 
come  in  the  Big  House  as  long  as  they  are  affected  with  the  sickness, 
because  some  pure  children  might  be  much  contaminated,  especially 
when  they  perform  the  Gamwing.  And  it  is  the  rule  that  persons 
should  abstain  from  bringing  into  the  Big  House  any  animals  of  what- 
ever kind  they  may  be  which  are  domesticated.2 

1 Being  in  their  catamenial  periods. 

2 This  has  special  reference  to  dogs,  pigs,  etc.  Some  discussion  has  pre- 
viously been  given  concerning  the  status  of  the  wild  animals  of  the  forest 
and  those  domesticated  by  man.  The  Attendants  are  expected  to  attack  any 
such  animals  that  come  into  the  Big  House  and  drive  them  away  with  their 
staffs. 

And  right  here  opposite  from  the  door  on  the  outside  over  there  at 
a certain  distance  they  make  the  fire.  Two  forked  poles  are  set  up- 
right and  a pole  laid  across,  upon  which  they  hang  the  big  buckets 
in  which  they  cook.  Near  here  standing  upright  is  a many-forked  tree 
where  meat  is  hung.  And  a big  shelf  is  there  at  one  side  of  the  fire- 
place with  two  floors  where  they  put  the  corn  that  is  used.  When 
hominy  is  made  the  female  Attendants  have  for  their  duty  every 
morning  and  evening  to  grind  and  make  corn  flour  and  hominy.  Some- 
times two  or  four  mortars  are  used  together  with  those  long  pounders. 
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nayuu'ni  wee'nda'ckwi  naxa'c  hemsi-kaa'uanac  da'li-  gicD'xan. 
neetami 'xii]gc  nan-e'n  wi-'kin  ni-kaani-'xing  a'ckaas  nawu'ndji  wee'mi 
ackaa'sac.  a'n-dac  awe^n  yu'ki-k®  ackaa'sak  ma'ta  mikamo'sitc 
kas'ki-  aa'nhukoluukee'mu  ta'li  mana'xe'n  citako'  tci-hi-'k-ee  wikwa'- 
ham  ip  ok  ta'mse  wi'xant- 


aapii'taon  wani-  lanaa'pe  mas-i'pgholi'kan  ee'li  ko'wnu  laako'w 
nani'aween  nehel  aa'laatc  neli-'la  masiq'go  yaai-'  enxa'ngaxtiqgw 
ika'tc  tolo'uxolaa,o  xitTswi'ka'oniqg  nee'lil  wdocs-'iqgoma'c  ee'li 
nalan  a'n  i-  tal  i'  nannu'naan  wee'mi  tee'kanaa's  ae.  ok  lowee'n  mu'xOw- 
msgee  al  ap  a'wan  i 'i  ha'qg"  acpaa'msgee.  nayu'c  popcaami  wi'calaa,n 
ee'tciqgchaali'tei  mima'sa*.  a'nda*  wi^nowe6^  wa'ni-  mi-ma's 
laleep  o°'maa  t eenha'watcc  pa'k-i  kwaca^ta*  tali'  ma'ta  wihi  'cal  ak  o'w- 
wan. 

o'halami-'*  li-c  wal-aapandama'te  awee'n  e'ka  ee'helat  lo'ween 
ga'cila'su  cuxuni'kana  kala'nee  ta'xkoxii-'  ok  alaa'hown  tap-aa- 
ko'wwi.  a'nda  kee'koli'xsitc  wani-  masiq'gw  ma'lacci-  nechnao'rjgees 
tol  i 'xsi  n ok  andata't ^p^t3  nec'lil  xco'xwan  i-k  an  a no'gaalala'o  a'nda* 
midland®  kewca3'tai  caa'kwigaa'solia'qgw.  nayu'c  pa'nda*sanaa'kanir)g 
ta'n  dala'n-aman  nee  kwcaa'tai.  wee'mi  lia'qg"  mi-'mas  lale'po°maa'n 
tali'  xk°,wk-amaeho'n  na'ne  pa'n-dacsana'ckanipg  ti'hilanee'hin 
wu'ndjitc®  ma'ta  awee'n  kamutamas'wan  kamuxo'wmsan-'ana  ne'ni- 
kwuchaa/tai.  okc  lo'ween  wee'mi  kwee'naxgi1'town  tali'a3'  ma'ta 
awe'n  pee'xOsi  kako'ww«n  pa'lsowaa'kan.  ceela'hanan  li’'xan  yu'ni 
mas-irj'ghol-i'kani  i-  ma'n-ituwa'k  an. 


anda'c  alami'xiqg  yu  pa^tamweo'k-an  wee'miawee'n  lalepo'maan 
al-i'tc  ika'kat  o°'n  wee'mikee'ko  nenhakaa'taqg  a'nda  lan-aa'pe 
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Here  on  each  side  three  tents1  are  provided.  In  the  first2  there 
camps  the  leading  Attendant,  from  here  outwards  the  rest  of  the  At- 
tendants. When  any  one  of  these  Attendants  does  not  serve,  he  can 
hire  a substitute  to  provide  fire-wood  or  to  sweep  in  the  Big  House, 
and  occasionally  to  cook.3 

1 hemsikaa'wana',  “cloth  houses”  (plural). 

2 Meaning  nearest  to  the  door  of  the  Big  House. 

s For  the  service  he  pays  in  wampum. 

The  Delawares  were  given  the  Mask-Image1  so  it  became  the  rule 
that  whoever  owns  that  mask  should  take  it  into  the  Big  House  each 
year,  that  mask,  because  it  is  he  who  has  complete  control  over  all  the 
wild  animals.  And  it  is  said  that  our  grandfather2  is  believed  to  walk 
around  early  each  morning.  Now  here  he  goes  about  frightening  unruly 
children.  When  the  “one  who  is  our  grandfather  begs,”  the  child 
is  taught  that  he  shall  pay  a plug  of  tobacco  so  that  he  will  not  scare 
them. 

If  the  person  who  assumes  to  wear  the  mask  is  able  to  see  clearly3 
for  a long  distance  it  is  said  that  he  is  a man  of  power.  He 
carries  a turtle-rattle4  and  a staff  of  twisted  wood.5  When  the  mask 
makes  his  utterance  it  resembles  a horse  whinnying,  and  when  he  makes 
signals  using  his  turtle-rattle,  then  they  give  him  tobacco.  Customarily 
he  kicks  at  persons.  Here  in  a pouch  he  carries  that  tobacco.  Every 
child  customarily  is  taught  that  he  gathers  snakes  and  throws  them 
into  that  pouch  in  order  that  no  one  may  steal  our  grandfather’s  to- 
bacco. And  it  is  also  said  that  our  grandfather  keeps  guard  over  all 
so  that  no  one  may  be  overcome  by  disease.  That  also  is  the  teaching 
in  reference  to  the  spiritual  doctrine  of  the  Mask-Image. 

1 The  following  passage  refers  to  the  mask  image  mosi'qgholi’kan  about 
which  something  has  been  said  in  the  introduction.  The  composite  character 
of  the  annual  ceremony  is  shown  by  the  admission  of  this  rite  into  the  cere- 
mony complex  in  honor  of  the  one  who  “has  control  over  all  the  wild  game.” 

2 The  spirit  represented  by  the  mask  also  falls  into  the  classification  of 
consanguinity,  and  is  so  addressed. 

3 This  evidence  of  personal  power  has  already  been  dealt  with  (page  41). 

* The  rattle  referred  to  is  not  the  small  hand  rattle  carried  by  the  reciter 
of  visions  but  a large  instrument  made  of  a snapping-turtle  shell  provided  with 
a wooden  handle  (16.7  in.  in  length)  suggestive  of  the  rattle  employed  in 
Iroquois  dance  accompaniments.  Harrington  describes  and  illustrates  one 
of  these  Delaware  instruments  (I,  pp.  32,  36,  fig.  2).  (See  fig.  7,  p.  38). 

s The  distribution  of  the  walking  staff  as  a ceremonial  baton  and  its  function 
in  the  ethnology  of  the  eastern  tribes  has  been  generally  overlooked  by  in- 
vestigators yet  we  find  evidence  of  its  use  over  a wide  area  in  the  formalities 
of  native  behavior  among  both  the  Algonkian  and  Iroquois, — not  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  Delawares  imagine  the  Great  Spirit  to  possess  one,  the  same 
being  symbolized  by  the  center  post  in  the  Big  House.  The  Delaware  desig- 
nate the  staff  by  alaa'houn  (cp.  Malecite,  abato'wan). 

When  the  worship  ceremony  begins  everyone  is  instructed  to  wear 
things  conforming  strictly  to  Delaware  style,  such  for  instance  as  the 
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Fig.  25 — The  Delaware  red  deer-hair  roach  with  carved  bone  spreader,  hone  tube  and  eagle  feather  (rear  view),  and  the 

fur  head  band  with  horns,  worn  in  ceremonial  dress. 
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i'xtaqg  ta'mseha'gg  a'xtuhi1ck-unaic  citako'  nechenaot]geesi'i-  mi'- 
laxkc  o'n  dac  mani-'liandc  tcpasko'°luc.  ok  wee'mikecku  maaeaa'pi- 
ahaa'sikcw  nahali'i  lonhakso'n  a.  ok  awee'n  li'tedia'te  nayu'c 
ackaasikee'yu  tondac  ee'laxkin  wii'nihila^tamon  eelina'koc  ola'man 
neegaa'tam.  ok  aween  li  t ee'hat  e'c  a'ihamowi1'  mi'kwuna  p^D'ka. 
wee'mika'i]gw  helo°'sos  kola'ntcpeep,ii/su  ondac  tom  i 'keetc. 

ok  wu'niholaa'tamon  awe'n  eelee'lacki  tc  eu'kc  maxkolaa'man  ok 
wisa'ucsitc  ha'ijgw  di'ctomi  gi-'  akaa/lkwusc.  tako'wta  mos-ottce'1 
awee'n  wu'ckit]gw  cohomo'wwan  amati'ti-  ha'qgw  awee'n  eela'cko 
wo'nanuijgw  cita'ko  pomi'tci1'  wu'ckii]gwigee/e.  kattci'wani-  mee'- 
xkackwa'ndalecs  ga'ski-  gi'teeha't-e  sokes'lacko  citako'  ame'man-- 
djee'lacko.  yukc  wee'mi  x^weer  litee'hate'  maxkee'lacko  onda'c 
tomi'keetc.  nac  elha'keetc  nane'lokhi'k  wi  eelackonaa'n  wee'mi-  nee/- 
kikc  mosii'qgok'. 
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deer-tail  or  horse-hair  when  made  into  a roach.1  And  everything  is 
beaded  including  moccasins.  And  if  any  one  wishes  it  he  goes  there 
to  the  Attendant  where  he  may  choose  paint  of  whatever  color  he  pre- 
fers.2 And  those  desiring  it  wear  eagle  feathers.3  All  the  old  men  cus- 
tomarily have  the  head-band  when  going  into  the  Big  House.4 5 

And  anyone  may  choose  his  style,  but  red  paint  and  yellow,  by  cus- 
tom, are  more  frequently  used.  A person  does  not  rub  it  on  his  face 
all  over.  A person  usually  paints  his  cheek  or  at  the  sides  of  his  eyes 
lightly.  But  the  relief -drummers3  can,  if  desired,  paint  black  or  paint 
fancy.  All  these  women  if  they  desire  may  paint  red  when  entering 
the  Big  House.  And  also  when  the  ceremonial  leader  first  enters  the 
Big  House  that  is  the  time  when  all  those  Face-images6  are  painted. 


1 The  “roach”  is  the  dyed  deer  hair  or  horsehair  crest  worn  by  young  and 
middle  aged  men,  worn  on  the  top  of  the  head.  (pi.  — ).  The  hair  stands 
upright,  reaching  from  the  crown  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  kept  in  place  by  an 
ornamentally  carved  bone  spreader  forming  the  base  for  a bone  tube  in  which 
an  eagle  feather  is  fastened.  This  is  a characteristic  head  ornament  of  the 
Delawares,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  allusions  to  it  being  found  in  the  early 
explorers  accounts  from  the  Carolinas  to  Maine.  It  seems  to  have  accom- 
panied the  shaved  painted  head  as  an  attachment  to  the  scalp-lock  of  warriors. 
Throughout  the  central  Algonkian  area  and  the  southern  Siouan  tribes  it 
appears  with  great  prominence  in  later  writings,  and  has  finally  spread  among 
the  Prairie  peoples  possibly  through  diffusion  through  the  agency  of  the  Omaha. 
The  Delaware  term  for  the  roach,  tepasko'ulu,  has  reference  to  the  shaved 
head  and  stiffened  hair ; that  for  the  bone  spreader,  cuxaa'las  signifies 
“rattling  pendant.”  These  objects  and  their  descriptive  terms  represent  ex- 
tremely ancient  properties  of  eastern  North  America,  having  obvious  con- 
nections with  archaeological  objects  of  bone  which  have  puzzled  investigators. 
The  distribution  of  the  roach  head-ornament  offers  an  interesting  problem. 
Its  occurrence  is  noted  with  practically  no  aberrant  modifications  among  the 
early  populations  from  Maine  southward  to  Florida,  west  through  the  Iro- 
quois to  the  Central  Algonkian,  the  southern  and  eastern  Siouan  tribes. 

Among  the  earliest  references  to  the  Delawares  wearing  the  roach  we  may 
cite  Denton’s  (1670)  mentioning  men  affecting  as  head-wear  “a  kind  of  a 
Ruff  made  with  Deer’s  hair,  and  dyed  a scarlet  colour,  which  they  esteem 
very  rich.”  (See  quotation  of  pertinent  data  in  A.  B.  Skinner,  “Indians  of 
Greater  New  York,  1915,  p.  36).  Neither  the  article  itself  nor  the  sentiment 
attached  to  it  has  altered  much  among  the  Delawares  since  this  was  written 
two  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago. 

2 There  are  limitations  in  the  colors  and  patterns  in  face-paintings.  The 
accompanying  chart  shows  the  designs  and  areas  of  the  face  appropriate  for 
the  decoration  of  individuals  of  various  classifications  (plate  I). 

3 The  Delaware  seldom  trim  or  cut  the  feathers  they  use  when  dressing 
for  the  Big  House.  They  say  the  feathers  are  perfect  as  they  grow  on  the 
living  bird  and  should  not  be  altered.  Only  the  feathers  of  birds  considered 
noble,  such  as  the  eagles  and  certain  of  the  larger  hawks  are  sanctioned. 

4 Elderly  men  give  up  wearing  the  roach  substituting  the  fur  headband 
with  beaded  rosette  and  small  feathers  at  the  side,  (see  fig.  25),  or  simply 
the  handkerchief  tied  around  the  hair  into  which  a feather  is  stuck.  The 
elders  wear  their  hair  shoulder-length. 

5 The  drummers  who  assist  the  chief  drummers  are  permitted  by  rulings 
of  the  Big  House  tradition  to  wear  black  in  painting,  or  to  paint  the  face 
according  as  their  fancy  may  prompt  (see  plate  II). 

3 The  images  on  the  side  and  center  posts  of  the  Big  House.  The  renewal 
of  the  paint,  half  black  and  half  red  on  these  images  is  a sacred  act  performed 
out  of  the  reverence  for  the  “Grandfathers”  at  the  same  time  when  the  com- 
municants of  the  ceremony  apply  the  paint  to  their  own  faces. 
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ni-'ca®  ta^ko'^ak®  mani''haan  tee'koneeii-'.  ku'ti-  ee'loweqg  ni-kaa- 
ni-'xiqg"  cu'xwuni-'k-an  ok  pD'li-  alowD'tei  elki-'k-sit®  lo'we'n 
ha'qg"  ciqgeeki'i  ta^ko^k®.  na'lon-eek®  naga8'lkwus  owa'k®  on-da'® 
pa8'tamaijg  e'nxan  pD'ske'k  nayu'  telom-a'qgane  pomi-'tci-i-  sko'nde 
haa'laan  neeki-'k®  taxko'xak.  o'nda®  pacsu'k-wi-t®  wa'ni-  elha'k-eet® 
lo'wee  “meetci-t-a'c  nima®t-o's-tuwg®  pe'tci-  daxkwe*ma'tuuk®  me®tei- 
t-a'®  dalomi-'®  ki-'kon-ak  ownaa'nak  nee'ki  ma'n-it-o'wak  pee'mok-oe- 
tu't-i-t®  yu'ni-  kee'namuwo'k-an.  ” nan-e'cee  dali'nakalkwo's-i-n  ok 
wa'ni-  wendji-'k  an-ee'i-t®  ok  na'ni-  we't-egas-i-t®  kwu'n-a8wa'o  ne®n- 
ku't-i-  nee'li  taxko'xa®  o'n-da  wendji-'kan-ei®'xti-t®. 

wani'®  ni-'k  anixi'q  taxko'x  ako'w  ama'i]gowee'i-  kat-  tci-na'® 
wete®'kasi't®  ama'ijgowee  lowee'n  hai]gw  naxkuu'tain  o'nda  co'xho- 
nu'm-ai]gw. 


e'nxan  gaxtiqg  aatcimo'lsi-n  kikowi  n-owak.  wun-daa's-u  to't-a 
ki^ckwi-k®  a®kon-o'utaasu  ok  gi-ei-'maan  awe'n  temi-'k-eet®.  ok  wi-'- 
hil-a8  awee'n  pee'mnxOxtaa/kcw  k'ut-a'c  txaai  'k  an-e  kee'kcw.  ee'li  yaai'i- 
nan-eta'li  wi-'ki-l-aan  naxa'c  lo'n-owak®  ok  naxa'  xkwe^ok  aeka^sak 
maae'  pon-aao-'k®.  pi-pD'naon  awee'n  wi-qgi  ni-kaa'ni-  acka^si-t®  ee'li 
ni-'ca  polee'ok®  ni-'ca  puk-owa'pgowok®  ok  ni-'ca  tu'kcwsi-t-ak®  p,i- 
pi‘'naon. 

yu'kik®  nikan-i'xinhi't-i  t®  ackaa's-ak  kut-ee'li  laakee'yowak  eelha'- 
k-e®t®  na®  teemi-'k-eet®.  yu'kwe  o'nda®  naxko'-tiqg®  wa'ni  a'ckaas 
na'liyu®  kut-ai'kan-i  keekcw  naxpai}go'wmaan.  ok  elaa  to't-a  gi-ekwi-k® 
ika'li-  maik-hatiqg"  x^DS^’ik  a'on-ii]g.  o'nda®  gici'pi-'li-'tuqg®  yu'ni 
wi-kwam  ok  k®pa's-i-skwaha'si-k  ok  wee'mi  li®  kot-tcomiqg  tci-kon-a'- 
skween  wee'mi  oka'e  wi-kwa'hom  iijg.  na'eee  ki-'con  a'k  ot®  li-  a'lom-iq 
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Two  shell-rattles  they  make  of  a wild  creature.1  One  they  call  the 
leading  rattle  and  the  other,  greater  in  size,  is  called,  traditionally, 
timber-terrapin.  And  those  are  used  when  they  pray  every  night. 
Here  just  at  the  right  hand  side  of  the  door  they  place  these  shell- 
rattles.  When  the  Master  of  Ceremonies  arrives  he  says,  “Now  then, 
my  brothers  and  my  sisters,  now  as  we  begin  we  are  approached  and 
touched  by  those  mani't-u  who  are  carrying  this  ceremony  of  wor- 
ship.”2 That  is  how  they  employ  them  there.  And  both  the  dance- 
leader  and  his  follower  each  hold  in  their  hands  these  shell-rattles 
when  they  are  dance-leading.  The  leading  shell-rattle  does  not  have 
a great  sound,  but  that  of  the  follower  has  a great  sound,  it  is  said 
traditionally,  for  he  does  answer  when  they  are  rattling.3 

‘It  has  been  mentioned  how  reverential  it  is  to  put  to  the  service  of  man, 
the  body  parts  of  wild  creatures — the  native  wild  fauna  which  are  “pure” 
by  contrast  with  the  defiled  animals  of  a domestic  nature.  The  rattles  used 
by  the  dance-leaders  who  sing  the  recitatives  of  their  visions  are  shells  of 
(Cistudo)  the  Box  Turtle. 

2 This  is  a synonym  for  the  usual  term,  paatamweo'kan. 

3 For  illustrations  of  these  large  and  small  rattles  see  figs.  2,  15. 

Every  year  the  old  men  hold  a council.  The  day  is  named,  it  is 
talked  over,  and  they  decide  who  shall  bring  in  the  ceremony.1  And 
they  name  the  person  who  shall  carry  the  six  yards  of  wampum.  And 
generally  they  name  three  men  and  three  women  Attendants  going  to 
see  them.2  They  select  the  one  who  is  willing  to  act  as  leading  Attend- 
ant for  the  two  Turkey  group  representatives,  and  the  two  Turtle 
clan  representatives  and  the  two  Wolf  group  representatives  are 
chosen.3 

These  leading  Attendants,  one  and  the  same,  belonging  in  the 
group  of  the  Master-of-Ceremonies,  he  who  opens  the  ceremony.  Now 
when  the  Attendants  have  accepted  the  call,  forthwith  a shoulder- 
length  of  wampum  they  are  given  as  a symbol  of  being  blessed.4  And 
announcement  is  made  of  what  day  in  the  future  they  shall  go  into 
camp  at  the  Big  House.  When  they  finish  cleaning  this  House5  they 
also  plaster  it  with  clay  and  all  then  about  outside  rake  it  clean.  Then 

1 This  is  the  sacred  duty  of  assuming  full  responsibility  for  the  performance, 
the  term  temi  ke  being  a formal  one. 

2 To  inform  them  of  appointment  and  secure  their  acceptance. 

3 In  these  terms  denoting  the  triple  social  subdivisions  of  the  Delawares 
(see  discussion  on  p.  75),  we  encounter  metaphorical  conceptions  of  the  animals 
designated.  Thus  polee'  denotes  a bird  of  the  order  Gallinae,  typified  in  Dela- 
ware by  the  turkey  cognate  throughout  northern  and  eastern  Algonkian 
(bineo,  Ojibwa,  peleo.  Montagnais-Naskapi,  “partridge”)  Pukowa'pgo,  de- 
noting the  tortoise  group  (Testudinata)  literally  means  “sticky  heels,”  in 
allusion  to  the  dragging  motion  of  the  curious,  ponderous  creature  in  lifting 
his  hind  feet  from  the  ground.  Tu'kewSi.t,  literally  “round  foot”  is  figurative 
for  the  quadrupeds  which  seem  according  to  my  information  to  include  any 
of  the  mammalia. 

4 The  term  used  is  a formal  religious  phrase  naxpangon'maan  not  translated 
by  a single  word,  but  which  I have  rendered  “being  given  as  a symbol  of 
blessing.” 

5 The  informant  was  undecided  whether  or  not  to  use  the  term  menda'en 
for  the  Big  House,  which  is  considered  to  be  an  old  Munsee  term. 
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ga'mwiq.  ok  C9muu'tec  wee'miaween  weliee'ndji-kanee'itc  W9la'hal-aa't-e 
cuxuni-'kana  ta'xkoxi'i-  ika'te  pweecawaa'o  o'nda  paa'tamaqgw. 

nee'kelo'mwe  eehi-'ki-  paa'tamaat-e  wani-'  lonaa'pe  e'nxan  kut-i- 
gieo,wxir)gc  i'ka  lic  wol  aikclia't,i  q.  xiowi-kaa'onigg  ata'xani-'co,  tcx- 
u'kwani  paa'tamaan.  cu'kc  onda'c  gexiga'xtiqg  pi-li-'lixtaa'su  e'nxan 
naxa'  giieo'wxir)-  na'lap-i-  and'hata^su.  lo'ween  l9xa'ixko'wnen  onda'- 
ween  mi-kamo's-it11  toumi-paa'tamaa.  nac9'n-dac  meekan-i'hilake  and- 
cha'tuqg.  lo'ween  yu'kweetc  wu'ndji  e'nxan  kuta'e  gi-co'uxiqg 
ga'mwiq.  cu'kc  go'unuc  maxga'soc  ta'li-  ee't9mac  mee'tcia'xi-  cawa'- 
naxgo'sin.  mwi-xana's-i-e  9ndan-ee'yotc  wa'ni  wu'skalan-a'p-e 
eelaeho's-i-tc  kwD'gayo'yama.  nayu'kwe  mee'tci  axikwu'a-ka 
a'chotc  li  'mae'hel  aan  9n  da'c  gact-a'ckaa'keenaa'mwitc  wa'ni-  lan-a'p-e 
ki^'gaxti'qge. 


yukwe'  li-'xan  lo-'mwe  no'tcj-  lic  kee'xena'uxki  a'xP^'n  nian-ito'u- 
wakc  e'li  lowee'n  wee'mi  ae's-as-  okc  teo'ulas  nahal-i1-'  wa'ni-  axpa'm- 
Xckcwsitc  teek9ne'1  awee'n  yukwee'  a'n-dac  aykan-i-^mant6  xk]gwik-- 
a'on-iqg. 

wa'ni-  pi-ds-i-t0  ae's-as  okc  tco'ulas  akaalkwu'su  a'n-da 
wiu'uskeqg.  nawu'ndji  wee'miawee'n  p9na'chowa'ni  mas-i'qgho'li-'kan 
ok  we*'m,i-  eclhi  k-a'k-wi  ok  wa'ni  taxko'xk6  lowee'n  man-i't-u 
ee'li  na'lanan  kwuna'man  yu'ni-  kahee'sana  ut-ohee'pi\  ok  wa'ni 
teo'ulas  t9'l-ihakaa,Ikwu's-i-n  lic  ho-'n.  ok  yu'li-t  mwi-'k-wunu'ma 
hakalkwu's-owakc.  a'n-da  pi-llii't-eha's-i-kc  wee'li-  op-9lee'xiqg  ku'- 
X9n-a  geet-an  to'wwitc  mut-oma'k  anc.  ok  wu'ndji  awee'n  wali-’na'- 
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and  there  preparation  is  made  for  beginning  the  Gamwing.  And  be- 
sides, everyone  who  is  to  relate  a vision  and  lead  a dance,  if  he  has 
prepared  his  rattle  of  turtle  shell,  shall  see  to  it  to  bring  it  with  him 
for  the  ceremony. 

There,  in  the  ancient  times  the  beginning  of  their  worship  the 
Delawares  went  into  camp  every  month.  They  worshipped  in  the  Big 
House  for  a ten  and  two  day  period.  But  then  in  a few  years  a dif- 
ferent rule  made  it  every  three  months.  And  again  it  was  changed. 
It  was  said,  “We  are  hindered  in  our  labor,”  because  of  our  ceremony. 
Whereupon  for  the  last  time  they  changed  it.  It  was  said,  ‘ ‘ Prom  now 
on  every  six  months,”  the  Gamwing  will  be.”  But  indeed  it  was 
discovered  that  they  had  become  by  now  too  much  like  the  white 
man  in  their  life.1  The  young  Delawares  were  ashamed,  seeing  what 
their  elders  did.  And  so  by  this  time  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  Dela- 
wares to  assemble  when  ready  to  perform  the  ceremony.2 

1 Among  the  Delawares,  and  the  affiliated  Nanticoke  as  well,  the  term 
cewa'na,  denoting  “salt  water”  came  to  be  used  in  a dignified  sense  referring 
to  Europeans,  since  they  first  appeared  from  the  sea.  In  the  vernacular,  less  re- 
spectful in  its  sense,  the  white  man  was  also  known  as  o'piqg  “white  face” 
also  denoting  “opossum.”  This  is  more  of  a sobriquet  in  Delaware.  The 
allusions  to  Europeans  in  other  Eastern  Algonkian  languages  did  not  follow 
the  principle  of  Delaware  usage,  for  the  Munsee,  awe'nik  the  plural  of  “who?” 
(Brinton,  The  Lenape  and  their  Traditions),  the  Mohegan-Pequot,  wa'naks, 
derives  also  from  awa'n,  “who” ; Wabanaki,  awa'nutcc,  awe'nutcc  of  similar 
derivation. 

2 It  would  appear  that  the  weakening  of  devotion  has  been  a characteristic 
modern  tendency  among  the  native  pagan  groups  as  well  as  among  Christians. 

Sucb  was  the  ruling  long  ago  how  several  different  kinds  of  spiritual- 
forces  were  existent,  how,  it  was  said,  all  the  wild  animals  and  birds  as 
well  as  the  creeping  wild  creatures  are  the  ones  to  be  mentioned1  in 
the  Big  House. 

The  pure2  animals  and  birds  only  are  used  when  they  prepare  meat. 
This  is  the  reason  why  every  one  of  them,  even  that  Mask-Spirit,  and 
all  their  kind  including  the  Tortoise,3  are  called  mani'tu.  It  is  be- 
cause he  it  is  who  carries  our  mother’s  body.4  And  the  bird  is  used 
there  to  be  eaten.  And  these  feathers  of  him  are  ceremonially  used 
when  they  sweep  clean5  the  beautiful-pure  White  Path,  our  father’s,  the 
Great  Spirit’s  road.6  Wherefore  a person  will  appear  fine  when  dress- 


1 This  means  ceremonially ; mention  by  symbolical  references  to  pay  them 
respect  and  to  acknowledge  their  rule  in  the  departments  of  nature. 

2 For  further  details  concerning  the  “pure,  clean”  creatures  see  the  outline 
discussion  page  50. 

s Note  the  use  of  the  same  term  (ta'xkoxkc)  for  both  the  creature  itself 
and  the  tortoise-rattle.  The  latter  is  regarded  as  being  the  actual  living 
creature  in  its  ceremonial  guise. 

4 The  Delaware  metaphor  referring  to  the  earth. 

8 The  term  used  denotes,  “they  purify  by  sweeping  clean,”  meaning  to  clear 

away  latent  malific  spiritual  forces  that  might  lie  in  the  White  Path.  This 
symbolically  removes  possible  spiritual  pollution  from  the  course  of  the  wor- 
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k'si-n  onda  ps.D'kaH®  ee'li  awee'n  hitci'teehee'i  pajama*  wa'ni 
pona'hola  a'ctuc  ok  weeopcti  aas  naholi1'  wa'ni  si^sD'H  yeec  ta'kcta 
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shippers  in  the  Big  House,  to  clear  the  way  for  them  to  proceed,  during  the 
ceremony  as  well  as  through  life,  without  the  impediments  of  witchcraft  and 
sickness,  to  the  abode  of  the  Creator.  The  feathers  of  the  “pure,  clean”  birds 
possess  the  power  to  sweep  away  spiritual  pollution,  for  which  reason  they 
are  used  by  the  Delawares,  as  well  as  other  tribes  as  ornaments,  as  fans, 
and  as  brushes. 

6 This  Is  the  ceremonial  designation  of  the  hard-beaten  path  around  the  two 
fires  in  the  Big  House  which  the  dancers  traverse.  A discussion  of  this  re- 
ligious concept  has  been  given  (p.  23).  The  reference  to  cleansing  this  path 
bears  upon  the  duty  of  the  Attendants  to  sweep  it  clean  with  the  feather 
brushes  or  fans. 


ing-up  for  the  ceremony,  because  anyone  who  earnestly  prays  in  wor- 
ship to  even  the  deer1  and  the  antelope2  as  well  as  the  bison3  or  any 

1 The  Virginia  deer  (Odocoileus  virginianus)  designated  axtu'  in  Delaware; 
related  terms  occurring  for  the  animal  in  the  Algonkian  languages  everywhere 
south  of  the  Great  Lakes.  North  of  the  Great  Lakes  where  the  caribou  occurs 
as  a competitive  game  animal  the  usual  term  is  applied  to  it,  and  the  deer 
acquires  the  name,  wawa'ckec,  or  a variant. 

2 Literally,  “white  rump,”  descriptive  of  the  appearance  of  the  rump  of  the 
American  pronghorn  (Antilocapra  americana)  when  startled  by  danger.  “An- 
other characteristic  of  these  interesting  animals  is  a conspicuous  rump  patch 
composed  of  white  hairs  which  are  longer  than  those  elsewhere  on  the  animal’s 
back.  Through  developments  in  the  skin  muscles  the  pronghorn  at  times  of 
excitement  has  the  power  to  erect  these  white  hairs  until  they  stand  out 
stiffly  over  the  rump,  forming  a great  dazzling  white  rosette,  like  a giant 
chrysanthemum,  which,  when  the  animal  is  dashing  away  across  the  plains 
in  the  bright  sunlight,  is  extraordinarily  conspicuous.  The  writer  has  many 
times  discovered  bands  of  antelope  running  on  the  open  plains  where  but  for 
these  heliographic  patches  they  would  have  been  beyond  ordinary  eyesight. 
These  long  rump  hairs  lie  like  other  hairs  on  the  skin  and  give  little  indica- 
tion of  their  strikingly  conspicuous  appearance  until  the  animal  suddenly 
throws  them  up  into  action.”  (E.  W.  Nelson,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri.  Bull.  No. 
1346,  1925,  quoted  by  H.  E.  Anthony,  Field  Book  of  N.  American  Mammals, 
New  York,  1928). 

3 The  term  is,  sisi'liye.  This  name  has  been  analyzed  to  mean,  “the 
animal  that  butts  against  and  breaks  to  pieces”  (Brinton,  Lenape  Dictionary, 
p.  132,  the  form  sisilija  being  given).  (Note,  the  orthography  of  the  original 
manuscript  is  German,  hence  j equals  y).  The  animal  designated  here  was 
originally  the  Eastern  Bison  (Bison  b.  pennsylvanicus,  (Shoemaker))  be- 
coming extinct  in  Pennsylvania  about  1800  (H.  W.  Shoemaker,  “A  Pennsyl- 
vania Bison  Hunt,  Middleburg,  Pa.,  1915).  Col.  Shoemaker,  who  described 
the  sub-species,  ascribes  to  it  a larger  frame  and  darker  coloration  than  the 
Plains  Bison,  with  some  white  about  the  nose  and  eyes,  and  lacking  the  hump ! 
(Anthony,  op.  cit.  p.  539).  That  the  Eastern  Bison  was  known  to  the  Dela- 
wares of  ancient  times  as  far  east  as  New  Jersey,  although  the  animal  itself 
did  not  range  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  is  evidenced  by  the  occurrence  of  a 
cognate  term  in  the  Delaware  vocabulary  (1795)  attributed  to  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son (Archives  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society),  recorded  while  the 
tribe  resided  in  New  Jersey; — sisiliamuus.  (See  also  Account  of  Gabriel  Thomas 
(1698),  in  Narratives  of  Early  Pennsylvania,  West  New  Jersey  and  Delaware, 
Ed.  by  Albert  Cook  Myers,  1912)  p.  323.)  Brinton,  (Lenape  and  their  Legends, 
p.  226)  attempts  an  etymology  of  the  term,  referring  the  termination  muus  to 
any  large  quadruped  ( mos , elk,  cow,  applied  only  to  deer  and  elk  by  Anthony, 
Brinton’s  Munsee  collaborator.  (Lenape  Diet.  p.  86). 

Although  the  eastern  American  elk,  or  wapiti,  is  not  mentioned  here  in 
our  text  we  learn  of  its  being  known  to  the  Delawares  under  the  designation, 
lani'mus,  “common  elk.”  The  actual  moose  (Alces  americana)  seems  only 
to  have  been  known  to  the  tribe  after  its  migration.  Zeisberger  (pp.  58-9) 
devotes  several  paragraphs  to  the  bison  and  elk  of  the  Delaware  country  in 
Ohio  in  the  last  half  of  the  18th  century. 
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awee'n  teekana'yes  lo'ween  pDlsi-t®  mani'to.  ok  camuu'tc  yu'ki-k® 
ata'xoni-'ca  mas-i'ijgok®  wikwa'chamii]g  nahal-i-'neek  ma'manda- 
hi-'kan-ak  ok  wa'ni-  xas'kwDm®  ok  me'chamawu'n-sii]g  wee'mi  kee'ko 
nee'kalkwut-akc  a'n-da  ga'mwiqg  lo'ween  kwi-'tcamuks-o'wak®  a'nda 
i-'k-a  lalee't  ama-qg  ataxo'ni-'ca  pi-i't  ao'p  an-e  hukwee'yuqg 
9'nda  lee'lamu'kuk  nackuu'x9na  geet-an  cto'wwi-tc. 

okc  C9muu'tcc  yu'ni  al  ee'p  on  dowa'k-an.  tamcseha'qgw  lo'ween  kwi-'t- 
alatowa'k-an  an  da'c  natcot-a's-iq  wa'ni  peemctuu'nheetc  wee'mi  ha'qgw 
wi'hilaa'o  yu'li-1  okaa'e  ha'kiqg  ee'pi  li 'tci  manito'wwae  lowee'haqgw 
“gehal-a'  wani-'ci  tali'  i 'ka  peetee'lamuk  uu'nen  tali-'  neeyo'n  en  pee'tci 
wus-kak-wi-n  yu'ki-  muxo'wm-sana'nak  hi'tckuu'kc  ok  nahal-i1'  necee' 
pee'mia'lam-ic  saa'kcskac. 


yukwe'tcitc®  yu'ni  mbic  ok  nani-'  muxo'um-s  ana8  ta'n-da1  lap-i-'e 
yu'ni  gee'cxir)  la'pi-  yu'ni  a'nda  o-s-ala'ndeeke  anda  naxpe'lam-- 
andc  wee'miawee'n  t-epi-'a8  awe'n  pana'el-a'ndam  elki-'kwi  wala'q- 
gockwu's-i-tc  i-ka'wundji'  ko'wx9naa'niqg  ee'li  nee'ka  tali'  wee'mi 
kee'ko  gi  cee'lami-n.  ” 

yu'k-wetcD't®  kute'n  aak-i-  mani'tu  ee'loweqg  huk-wee'yuqg 
tal  ee'lam  uk.  nee'tami  axkan  i-'mand®  lowee'ns-uk  gi-'ckwan-i-'i-  gi  'eux 
ok  pi'ske^wan-i  i peecpam  a's  katc  lowers- u ni 'p  a1  gi  'eux  ok  geex* 
enaa'k-i-  ala'qgo®  nani-'  nee'tami  nee'wundc  nayuwu'n-dackwi- 
wehen'djio'p  aqg  lowee'su  ma'xalaqgw.  la'p  i-  ni-'cac  ala'qgok  ta'mse- 
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other  wild  creature  whatsoever,  that  is  said  to  be  pure  spirit.  And  also 
those  twelve  face-images  in  the  Big  House,  and  those  prayer-sticks,1 
and  the  maize  and  fruit,  all  things  indeed  used  in  the  Gamwing,  it  is 
said,  are  helpers  when  it  comes  to  lifting  up  to  the  twelve  levels  of 
heaven  above  us  where  he  dwells,  our  father  the  Great  Spirit. 

And  also  there  is  a ruling  of  custom.  The  religious  obligations 
sometimes  require  that  the  speaker,  when  talking,  it  is  said,  names  over 
all  these  spirit-forces  wherever  they  reside  around  the  earth,  calling 
upon  them,  as  it  is  said : ‘ ‘ Truly  we  are  thankful  that  we  have  lived 
long  enough  to  see  the  time  come  when  these  our  grandfathers  the 
trees  bloom  forth,  and  also  the  coming  up  of  vegetation. 

1 The  twelve  peeled  rods  held  in  the  hands  of  the  worshippers  when  they 
“raise  their  prayer  to  the  twelfth  level  of  heaven”  to  the  Great  Spirit  by 
crying  “ho”  six  times  and  “ha”  six  times,  and  pointing  with  the  sticks  to  the 
image  on  the  center  post  of  the  Big  House.  They  are  denoted  by  the  term 
mamendahi  'kan'ak  “the  means  of  earnest  prayer.”  In  Harrington’s  study  of 
Delaware  religion  no  mention  is  made  of  the  exact  function  of  the  prayer 
sticks  (Harrington  I,  p.  103),  though  in  the  Munsee  corresponding  ceremony 
they  are  described  (ibid.  p.  131)  as  being  used  to  drum  with  in  time  to  the 
music,  by  those  who  wish  to  pray.  There  is  another  omission  in  reference  to 
the  prayer  sticks  (ibid.  p.  103).  Harrington  speaks  of  a particular  way  in 
which  the  sticks  “fall  opposite  each  other”  but  no  explanation  is  made.  Dis- 
cussion of  these  details  will  be  found  on  page  69. 

2 Among  the  tree  “grandfathers”  thought  of  in  particular  is  the  maple  from 
the  sap  of  which  native  sugar  is  made. 

Reference  to  the  gift  of  the  maple  in  yielding  its  sap  for  human  use  is  a 
reminiscence  of  a widespread  Algonkian  usage.  The  Sugar  Maple  is  sana'maci. 
“rock-place  tree”  (the  Red  Maple  is  called  osi'kames  “grove  tree”).  This 
tree  is  the  real  Acer  saccharum  and  is  known  to  the  Oklahoma  Delaware  only 
by  tradition  since  they  remember  it  In  the  north.  They  make  a sugar  now 
from  the  Red  Maple,  not  as  strong  in  flavor  as  the  other,  but  mixed  with  Box 
Elder  (awi'sait„o'naas  “yellow  twig”)  and  Black  walnut  tu'kwi  meci-  “round- 
nut  tree”)  but  the  latter  has  such  a strong  taste  that  only  a little  may  be 
used.  Heckewelder  (op.  cit.,  p.  194)  gives  an  account  of  Delaware  sugar-mak- 
ing during  the  Ohio  period. 

Now  as  well  for  this  water  and  for  him  our  grandfather  fire,  and 
again  this  air,  again  this  sunlight.  When  everyone  has  been  blessed 
with  such  gifts  it  is  enough  to  make  one  realize  what  kind  of  benevo- 
lence comes  from  our  father,  because  he  it  is  who  has  created  every- 
thing.”1 

And  now  furthermore  one  more  spiritual-force  is  said  to  be  a part 
of  creation  up  above.  The  first  being  mentioned  is  called  day-moon,2 
and  the  night  traveler3  is  called  night-moon.  And  of  several  kinds 
of  stars,  the  first  one  seen  is  that  one  from  the  sunrise  direction,  called 

1 Zeisberger,  before  1780  (op.  cit.  p.  129),  had  heard  similar  professions  of 
gratitude;  “They  believe  the  Deity  is  graciously  and  mercifully  disposed  to- 
ward them,  because  he  imparts  power  to  the  plants  to  grow,  causes  the  rain 
to  fall,  and  the  sun  to  shine  and  gives  game  to  man  for  his  support.” 

2 The  designations  “day-moon”  and  “night-moon”  are  widespread  in  north- 
ern Algonkian,  (Munsee,  Cree,  Montagnais-Naskapi).  Luminary  would  be  a 
more  exact  equivalent  of  gi  'cux 

3 For  the  moon  to  be  figuratively  denoted  as  “night-traveler”  is  common  in 
Eastern  Algonkian  (nibau'sitc  “night-walker,”  Penobscot,  with  cognates  in 
the  other  Wabanaki  languages;  nanepaushet,  Massachusetts  (Trumbull,  Natick 
Diet.  p.  297). 
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haqgw  nayu'e  pe'cpaaxa'k-week  topineeo  pii'skeew8n1i-'i\  lowt^owak 
nee'ki-k  ala'qgok  maxkcw  ok  nen-i-'wi'l  cpaa't-e.  yu'kwe  lo'ween 
elki-'kwitc®  na'ni  ma'xk™  maxta'l-ii]gw  neni'wi-1!  na'tcc  wikwi-'xan® 
yu'ni  a'n  dalausi-'ei]gw.  na'lapi  pD'li  lo'we'n  ansi 's-kcwtaya's-akc 
ni-cac  txi!'yokc.  na'lapi-  nayu'ni  ee'heli  kc"'si-'keenami-'ei]gw  na'ni 
lo'kwanuu'kees  lowee's-u  kweetci-'pan-ecs.  nawu'ndji  yu'kc  tako'k-i-k' 
ala'ijguk  ok  kiico'uxok.  ok  nahal-i-'  yu'kc  peetcha'k-howee'yok  kamu- 
Xo'umsan-a'nak  pe'tci-  nee'li-lc  kum  ho'k-oe  wee'mi  lowee'n  ma'nit-uu- 
wak.  nan-i-'  ki 'cux  xa3,s9na  ta'n-da  ni-'kaani  x^'nan  man-i't-u 
hukwec'yur)g  ee'li  gaci  la's-u.  nen-i'  waleexec'yanc  wu'ndji  kccat-ee'- 
kamon  wee'mi  yu  eelamaakan-i-k  ok  na'lan-an-i-  tali'  os-al-ee'namaa'n 
ki'ekwunii'  ga'ttci-  na'ni  ni-'paiki-'cuux  ti-'hili  osal-ee'namaan 
pi ‘ske^wan-i 'i-.  ok  neeki  'kc  ala'rjgok  ee'kaalan'mec  lakchi'k-wi  mi-l- 
kwusi'xtit6  dalki-'kwi  wit  tca'n  daman  kull'xana  geetanto'uwi-t 
mwi-'kaosuwa'kan. 


ceela'hane  ta'l-i-'  waa'tuqg  wa'ni  lan  a'p-e  ta'l  i aa'lan  de 
ma'n-itu  ga'skona'man  naxko'wi  kee'ko  ok  aa'lan-de  nunda'e 
li  c acpi  ‘'taon  tci't  an  as  owa'k  an.  na'newu'ndji  a'n-dae  awee'n 
pao'tarjg  kee'ko  ci-'tako  awee'ni  ha'tectcc  eelki-'kwi'xiijg 
nee'xpeelamu'kuk  kcwtci-'tanasuwa'k-an 

yukwe'c  gexan-aa'k-i-  man-it-o'wwak  an-da'  natci-'mckcws-i'xti-tc 
wa'ni-  taxko'xk  lowec'n  gaci-la's-u  ee'li  koska'naman  yu'ni-  gahe'- 
sana  ot-oheepi-.  nan-i-  wu'ndji  lowee'nba'rjgw  kcai't-i-  kcwtcu'k-wi- 
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Great  Star.1  Again  seven  stars,  it  is  said,  are  sometimes  at  the  noon- 
point2  seen  after  dark.  Those  stars  called  the  Bear  ;3  also  the  head  of 
this  one  is  separate.  Now  it  is  said  that  whenever  that  Bear  shall  catch 
up  with  his  head,  then  will  be  the  end  of  the  world.4  And  again  another 
group  is  called  Bunched-up,5  seven  is  their  number.  And  again  here 
in  the  direction  of  sun-down,  that  evening-star  is  called  kweetci  'p9n'ees.< 
Thenceforth  are  other  stars  and  moons.  And  there  are  also  these 
Thunders,  our  grandfathers,  even  coming  to  those  clouds,  all  called 
spirit-forces.  And  the  sun,  our  elder  brother,  is  considered  a leading 
spirit-force  up  above,  because  he  is  a great  person.  By  his  breath  he 
warms  all  the  universe,  and  it  is  he  also  who  lights  up  the  day-time, 
and  the  night-sun.  It  is  he  who  lights  up  the  night-time.  And  those 
stars,  in  accordance  with  the  strength  given  them,  in  proportion  that 
serve  and  aid  our  father’s,  the  Great  Spirit’s  labors. 

1 ma'xalaqgw,  “Great  Star,”  a variant  is  ma'xkalaqgw,  “red  star.” 

2 Meaning  at  the  zenith,  regarded  in  Delaware  sky-lore  as  the  point  half- 
way between  the  earth  and  the  summit  of  the  sky  dome,  as  nearly  as  can 
be  ascertained. 

s The  constellation  Ursus  Major  has  among  the  Iroquois,  the  Cherokee,  and 
also  the  Algonkian  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  same  interpretation,  as 
representing  the  celestial  Bear.  North  of  this  dividing  line  of  culture,  how- 
ever, the  figure  is  changed  to  that  of  the  Fisher  (Mustela  pennanti)  or  Marten. 
The  explanatory  myths  are  of  an  entirely  different  nature  in  the  two  areas. 
The  tale  in  the  northern  area  seems  to  have  a circumpolar  distribution  in 
North  America  from  the  Athapaskans  through  the  Cree  to  the  Montagnais- 
Naskapi  of  the  Labrador  peninsula,  while  the  Bear  legend  of  explanation 
traces  to  the  southward.  I have  given  some  attention  to  this  myth  in  a study 
of  Penobscot  tradition.  (See  also  S.  Hagar,  Jour.  Amer.  Folk-Lore,  vol. 
XIII,  No.  49,  p.  92;  D.  G.  Brinton,  Myths  of  the  New  World,  Phila.,  1896). 
(See  previous  discussion  of  star  beliefs,  p.  48). 

4 This  vision  of  a celestial  catastrophe  reminds  us  again  of  the  Delaware 
belief  that  when  the  Tortoise  in  his  westward  journey  reaches  the  edge  of 
the  earth  the  world  will  oome  to  an  end. 

s The  word  in  the  text  is  asi'skewtaya's.ak,  corresponding  to  Zeisberger’s 
anschisktawewak  which  he  calls  firebrands  laid  together  (op.  cit.  p.  148). 
His  editor  suggests  Casseiopeia. 

8 Unfortunately  the  informant  was  unable  to  give  a translation  for  this 
term. 

And  so  this  is  what  the  Delawares  understand;  namely  that  some 
spirit-forces  are  able  to  control  everything  whatsoever,  and  some  are 
created  with  less  strength.  Therefore  when  a person  acquires  the 
strength  of  a vision  of  some  object  or  living  being,  he  will  obtain  it 
in  accordance  with  the  strength  imbued  in  the  spiritual  power  which 
gives  it  to  him.1 

And  now  of  the  several  kinds  of  spirits  when  they  are  spoken  of,  the 
tortoise  is  said  to  be  a powerful  being  because  he  is  able  to  bear  up  this 
our  mother’s  body.  That  is  why  it  is  said  he  slowly  moves,  walking 

1 This  difficult  passage  is  an  example  of  the  resourcefulness  of  the  Delaware 
language.  Two  verbs,  carry  the  much  involved  dominant  ideas,  pao't  ang 
nee'xpeelemu'kuk.  The  former  contains  the  stem  pao,  universal  in  Algonkian, 

as  denoting  magical  functioning  (See  Speck,  Penobscot  Shamanism.  Mem. 
Anth.  Assn.,  Vol.  VI,  No.  3,  1920,  pp.  249-54)  pao'lax  being  the  Delaware  for 

“fetish  or  charm,”  a spiritual  agency ; the  second  implies  the  meaning  to 

be  “born  with  power.”  Lindestrom  (1654-6)  (op.  cit.  207)  discusses  the  term 

which  he  renders  piUlhra. 
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axcaho,wxwee  ee'li-  nau-ndamon  yu'n,i-  mas-at-tce^i-  ha'ki-.  ak  wehe'- 
ndaapanaxi'neijg  wu'ndji  alamu'xween.  lowee'n  elki  rkwitcc  ik-a'paatc 
ec'li  wi-kcha'k-i-ee'kw  ma'l-acci-  tak-i-'t-i-  tee'k-eetc  dalowe'chen-a  ku't-an 
spa'qgweo'k  an.  cu'kcweeli  cwi-'hi  l-aakc  nec  pamuxwee'ya'kan  nan-ek*- 
wu'ndji  kwu'namalsi-i'neen  nacta'k-andj  do'xkaxgaa'n  yu'ni  ee'la- 
maa'kami-.  ee'li  a'n-da  nee'undc  tee'kane  nayu'c  eheli'xcwsi-‘  keenami-'- 
epgw  to'n-  a'kctc  mee'tci-  meeshi'k-ai]g  ne'n-i-  mu't-amaa'kan  natcc 
alaha'tee  yu'ni-  ha'ki- 


ala'n-de  awee'n  a'n-dac  pao'laatc  awee'n  lowee'n  ka's-ki-  hak-aata'- 
nvan  'an-da  ahi'xkok®.  awee'ni-  wu'ndji  aktcak-aa't-an  ci-taka' 
awee'n  wu'ndji  axgee'p  iqgon.  ak  ali-i'teeha'te  wunihilowee'toun 
nalan-e'c  eeloweps-i  kc  mat-aa'kan. 

yukwe'c  ma't-awee'li-la'si-t  ma'n-it-u  paaa'l-aan  wu'ndji  ka's-ki- 
awee'n  ma'xtci  li-  hakaa'tcam-an  nec  nia'n'duwa-'k-an  ma'xta'nctu 
ta'l  i-  ni  hil  aa't  aman  lo'ween  haqgw  mee'tchikc  wani-c  po'uci*s 
tci'q-gwe®  ci-taka'  kwee'n.ickwu'nayaas  ok  wa'ni  x^uu'kc  nahal-i1' 
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deliberately,  because  be  carries  the  whole  earth.  And  he  starts  out, 
beginning  walking  from  the  direction  of  sunrise.  It  is  said  that  when 
he  arrives  at  the  edge  of  the  earth,  it  will  seem  like  but  a short  time, 
namely,  for  instance  we  may  say  like  one  eye-wink.1  But  because  of 
his  slowness  of  movement  afoot;  that  is  why  it  seems  so  long  before 
he  shall  have  traversed  this  world.  For,  whenever  they  see  him  in 
the  wilderness  he  is  going  toward  the  direction  of  sun-set.2  And  now 
it  shall  be,  when  he  has  completed  his  road,  then  shall  come  to  end  this 
earth. 


1 Meaning  that  to  man’s  sense  of  time  it  seems  like  a long  epoch,  but  in 
reality  it  forms  but  an  instant  when  the  tortoise  shall  have  performed  the 
journey  imposed  upon  him  by  the  Great  Spirit.  This  is  quite  an  unexpected 
philosophical  allusion  to  the  classical  problem  of  relativity  in  time. 

2 The  Delawares  entertain  the  notion  that  all  the  tortoises  seen  in  the  woods 
are,  unless  their  movements  have  been  temporarily  disturbed,  headed  westward 
in  their  journey  across  the  continent  imposed  upon  their  race  until  the  day 
of  doom.  Here  is  something  for  the  naturalist  to  disprove ! 

Some  persons  when  endowed  with  shaman  power,  it  is  said,  can 
use  it  against  anyone  when  they  are  angry.  And  that  is  the  cause  of 
some  persons’  disability1  or  the  cause  of  persons  going  blind.  And 
he  may  even  decide  that  he  can  kill  with  it.  And  that  is  called  evil 
conjuring.2 

Now  the  non-beneficent  spirit-force  has  shaman  power  wherefore 
a person  can  employ  that  Spiritual  force  for  evil  purpose.  For, 
it  is  said  by  tradition,  evil  things  belong  to  the  Evil  Spirit,3  the 
cat,  panther,  or  long-tail4  and  the  snake,  and  also  the  lizard5  and  in- 

1 Literally  .oktcokaa'tan,  “crooked  leg,”  in  this  case  meaning  rheumatism  or 
other  forms  of  lameness. 

2 The  non-benevolent  practice  of  conjuring;  witchcraft  or  black-magic  which 
is  as  much  condemned  by  the  natives  as  by  the  mediaeval  Europeans.  Algon- 
kian  shamanistic  accounts  are  fraught  with  both  phases  of  the  practice.  So 
baneful  is  the  recitation  even  of  this  information  that  Witapano'xwe  insisted 
it  be  kept  out  of  the  main  body  of  the  text. 

3 maxta'nctuc,  “Evil  Spirit”  has  its  closest  analogy  in  Wabanaki,  madaha'n  do, 
the  term  being  mentioned  by  Father  Rasies  (1723)  in  his  manuscript  dic- 
tionary of  Abenaki. 

* The  eastern  panther  (Felis  cougar)  only  recently  considered  to  be  extinct 
in  the  Pennsylvania  mountains,  is  known  in  Delaware  by  the  peculiarity  of 
its  length  of  tail  kwee*mi  ckwu'n  ayas  “long  tail.”  The  same  descriptive  term 
is  applied  to  the  animal  by  the  Wabanaki  (pi-cta'lu,  “long  tail”).  An  interest- 
ing mention  of  panther  hunting  in  Pennsylvania,  but  erroneously  illustrated, 
is  given  by  Alexander  Wilson,  the  ornithologist  in  “The  Foresters,”  published 
in  his  Portfolio  1812. 

5 This  is  a very  old  term  referring  to  a legendary  monster  of  lizard  form, 
living  in  trees,  running  so  swiftly  as  to  overtake  a man  with  ease.  In  early 
times  a portion  of  its  tail  was  secured  by  some  means,  it  is  related,  and  kept 
in  possession  by  some  malicious  conjurors  to  work  evil  to  mankind.  A portion 
of  the  dried  tail  was  scraped  and  put  into  the  food  of  the  intended  victim 
causing  him  to  die  slowly  by  a wasting  malady.  The  term  is  most  interest- 
ing philologically,  a variant  in  Brinton’s  Lenape  Dictionary  (p.  38)  gegaehxs 
(ch  = x),  evidently  a Munsee  cognate,  in  Nanticoke,  oh  !kaush-kiss,  (Speck,  The 
Nanticoke  and  Conoy  Indians,  p.  62)  and  occurring  in  Wabanaki  (Penobscot) 
as  akada'lak’,  denoting  the  salamander  in  lieu  of  the  lizard  which  does  not 
occur  so  far  north.  A corruption  of  the  word  in  Penobscot  becomes  a woman’s 
cry  of  surprise  and  fear.  The  word  is  evidently  a very  ancient  reptilian 
designation.  I had  occasion  to  observe  the  application  of  this  word  to  the 
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wa'ni  ke'kaxtalia^gwe  ok  naxpane  muuxweesak°  pona'chowan-i 
xalaxpu/wtis  nahol-i-'  me'mxelxkaa/tas  ok  yu'k  tcowla's-ak  wani-' 
tcnwlo°'lho'we  ok  ko'wkows  nahol-i-'  nenhi-lti-p-aaseetc  kweyaa'mwi-s. 


yu'kwe  ee'loweqg  pD'lsi-t6  mi'mas  Wan-dji-'xan  ta'li  awee'n 
kee'ko  lii]gwe'chelaan.  ne'k-e  lo'mwe  wani-'  mima's  pilaetco'te'haqg 
mh'la3  hat-a^pia  ok  hit  aa'ndal-as'n  toll'  aluu'haan.  nee'sko  peeta'- 
paqg  mani'haa  tali-'  ma'etci-'xamwi-n.  mee'tci  o'nda  kal-i'tci-  lakc- 
hi'kcws-itc  i-'k-ali  dee'gone  los-ka'o.  yuk-we't-a  kaxta'e  no'us-tcowla'se. 
mata'  xama8,i  gandj  kee'ko  nchitu'te.  ok  lokun-owi-'i-  naholi-'i- 
awee'n  kawi-i-  taxamaa'i-  e'li  lo'we'n  awee'n  mi'mas  tamaa'k- 
oqgomwi-'t-e  tamcsee'aa'  manit-o'wak  kwu'tamakee'lomawaao  o'nda 
pomaska't  itc  kigaala  wee'mi  mi'mas  elamaa'kami-kc.  ee'li  nayu'c 
wehe'ndjio'p  aqg  citako'  huk-weeyuijg  ok  ta'mse  lowanee'yuggw 
citako'  ea'wanaki 'ke  wu'ndji  k i kaaluk  man  it  o'wWa.  na'n-ewundji 
yu'kwe  ee'lowee'si-kc  k'toma'k  itowa'k  an 

lo 'mowe  lowe'ndasu'c  alaap-e'ndowa'k-an  a'lon  de  awee'n  o'n  da 
pa^lsit6  tot-a'kctac  awee'n  tali'kwi-lale'la'ndatjg  nane'cwu'ndji-  kee'ko 
lacD'mwin  citako'  kee'ko  liijgwe'chel-an.  nalon-e'n  aween  no'xpee- 
lomu'kun  wu'ndji-  kee'ko  lapee'mku's-i-n  citako'  wu'ndji  nincpi*'- 
keen  citako'  we'ndji  kanee'i. 
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eastern  Fence  Lizard  (Sceloporus  undulatus),  at  the  same  time  recording  the 
folk-belief  from  Witapano'xwe  that  the  puny  creature  is  thought  by  some 
to  be  capable  of  entering  the  mouth  of  a person,  biting  his  heart  and  causing 
death. 


sects,  for  example,  the  spider,1  and  also  the  scorpion,2  and  these  birds ; 
the  screech  owl  and  horned-owl3  and  also  the  chicken-killer,4  the  red- 
tailed hawk. 5 

1 No  specific  race  of  arachnid  is  indicated  by  this  general  term,  which  means 
something  repulsive. 

2 Literally  “big  with  many  legs.” 

3 Onomatopoetic  names.  So  the  cry  of  the  birds  sounds  to  Delaware  ears. 
Ko'ckoc  in  some  form  is  general  in  eastern  Algonkian  for  the  Great  Horned 
Owl  (Bubo  virginianus). 

* Buteo  borealis. 

6 The  above  baneful  creatures  represent  the  agencies  used  by  evil  conjurors. 
The  agent,  animal  or  otherwise,  used  by  the  conjuror,  is  called  wani  peeyo'l-akc 
“the  being  whose  power  I possess  and  control.”  This  is  regarded  by  the  in- 
formant as  the  analogue  to  the  term  baohi  'gan  used  commonly  throughout 
the  northern  Algonkian  family  as  the  messenger  or  agent  of  the  conjuror,  (cf. 
Penobscot  Shamanism,  F.  G.  Speck,  Mem.  Amer.  Anth.  Assn.  Vol.  VI,  No.  3, 
1920)  where  a summary  of  pertinent  information  for  the  northeast  is  given. 

Now  what  is  called  the  state  of  being  a clean,  pure  child  is  the  source 
of  a person  acquiring  something  as  his  spiritual  vision.  Anciently 
there  the  children,  little  boys,  it  is  said,  were  given  a bow  and  taught 
how  to  make  arrows.  Before  daylight  they  obliged  him  to  go  in  swim- 
ming.1 Now  after,  when  he  appears  to  be  older,  far  off  into  the  wilds 
he  is  driven.  “Now  must  you  hunt  birds!”  Food  is  not  eaten  until 
he  kills  something.  And  in  the  evening  as  well,  the  person  sleeps 
without  being  fed,  because,  it  is  said,  a child  lying  exposed  in  a pitiful 
state  would  cause  some  occasional  spirit-force  to  have  pity  on  him 
when  passing  by  visiting  all  the  children  in  the  world.  Because  here 
from  the  sunrise  direction,  or  from  up  above  and  sometimes  from  the 
northern  direction  or  the  south,  are  the  directions  whence  they  are 
visited  by  spirit-forces.  On  account  of  this  it  is  called  pitiful  abuse.2 

Long  ago  it  was  called  correction.  Some  persons  when  sick  in  any 
way,  persons  in  perplexity  and  distress,  would  accordingly  experience 
a dream-vision  of  something,  or  some  would  acquire  a revelation  vision. 

It  is  that  which  one  is  blessed,  whence  one  becomes  useful3  or  becomes 
a healer  or  the  reciter  of  a vision  in  the  Big  House. 

1 This  drastic  custom  intended  not  only  to  harden  but  to  purify  youths. 
The  immersion  daily  in  pure  running  water  is  part  of  the  ceremonial  bringing- 
up  reported  in  a number  of  eastern  peoples  besides  the  Delawares. 

2 Here  we  meet  with  an  important  religious  phenomena, — ritual  abuse  to 
secure  a more  intense  spiritual  blessing.  The  concept  has  been  discussed  in 
the  beginning  of  the  study. 

3 Meaning  that  one  who  has  obtained  a spiritual  blessing  or  inspiration  is 
under  moral  obligation  by  Delaware  ethical  standards  to  devote  his  gift  to- 

ward the  alleviation  of  human  misery,  by  healing  the  sick,  by  setting  the  ex- 

ample of  purity  and  unselfishness  to  others. 
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nacee'  naxenaoxkat®  awee'n  ee'li-  mi ‘Ikwu's-i  t®  to'li-  la'pem- 
kwu's-i-n  citako'  matei'nu  ok  awee'n  gas-ki  i-l-a^o  nalon-e'® 
ee'lowee'sik  ga'cilosowa'kan. 


II 

FIRST  NIGHT  OF  THE  CEREMONY 
OPENING  SPEECH  BY  MASTER-OF-CEREMONIES 

Lowee'hapgw  nan-i'c  e'lha'keetc  anda't-ami  kec'te  xi*3Swika'onii]g 
onda'  pa'suk  wi  t®  pmato'unhee  lowee'  “gehela'  wani'ci  ee'laijgu'ndi - 
eqgw.  ga'hone  cil'ki-  tali'  ik  apee'teelomuu'neen  onda'  neuxti'ei]gw 
tal  i-  wa'l  amalsi  'neen.  gehel  a'  wa'nici-  te'l  i-  oijgo'wmol-0nc  ni'mac- 
to'stuk  daxkwee'motuk  ok  oneek  ce6'  tami-'inasm-ona^nak.  kon- 
aa'nxpaqgo'monon  wee'mi  enxa'oga't  akc  wola'qgosowa'kan.  ge'hela'- 
meetci1'gai-  nda'hd  nunde'kaaku'nc  o'n-da®  ayal  eepopgee'ya.  kee'tomak- 
awee'niya  ge'hel  aha'pgw.  a'hi  su'k-on  hona'e  Ion  damowa'k  an  o'nda® 
nee'ma  ki'gaxtiqge  eelki'kwi  me^tci  kctoma'cka  yu'ni-  e'ndalausi'- 
eqgw.  cu'k™  i aa'pctcikat  aa't  i ni'macto'stuk  ndaxk\veemotuk  pee'tci 
neek  cee'  tami-'nias-omon  a'nak.  ka'ct  atec  wee'miawee'n  ponaa'elo'n-dam 
kitci  *'t-ehee'i  an-dae  ika'laggome'i]gw  na'n-i  ko'uxon-a  gee'tancto'w- 
wit®  pe'tci-  ki-'celomu'k  ongw.  ga'hone  hwus-ka  kctama'keelo'n- 
damowakan  o'n-da®  pon-a'm-eijg"  kcwtoki'i-  wenda'ucsi-erjgw  elki'- 
ha'qg".  lo'mowe  ili'ta®  gec'xi-  gaxto'nc  wee'mi  hapgw  yu'ni-  komen- 
da'wun  an  aa'n  ip  wunu'ndjeeli  xi 'nanc  ecla'pgome'pgwi'pga.  ga'hon  e 
kcwtoma'k  edondamuwa'k-an  o'nda  nee'mepgw  yu'kwe  mee'tci-  ee'lki- 
kwi-  ci-'kalapgwepi-'xtitc  ee'lapgo'wmepg.  tepiaa  awe^n  wu'ndji- 
pon  a'elo'n  dam.  ni-'xpon  a tak  o'w  di-'l-i-t  eehaa'i-  texi  aa'tac  i k-aa'li  tei 
beeta'ucsi-  to'li-  aixo'uli-  lehelee'xeen  ndal-i-'  nayu'ni-  o'wondapgo'- 
wsi-n  wehe'ndapgousi'xtitc  ki-'kayo'yomaa'ni'pga  we'hwali-'  kee'nam- 
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These  are  the  three  ways  in  which  a person  is  endowed  that  he  be- 
comes useful,  or  a magician.1  And  a person  can  become  a warleader; 
that  also  is  called  greatness. 

i The  term  met-e'i-nu  in  Delaware  signifying  “shaman”  introduces  a term 
recognized  throughout  the  Algonkian  range  with  identical  force. 


II 


FIRST  NIGHT  OF  THE  CEREMONY 

The  Master  of  Ceremony1  says  when  he  goes  into2  the  Big  House, 
when  rising  to  his  feet,  he  speaks  saying,  “Truly  I am  thankful,  my 
kindred.  It  is  exceedingly  good  that  we  have  lived  on  through  to 
see  each  other,  that  we  are  in  good  health.  I am  truly  thankful  to 
bring  forth3  the  blessing,  my  brothers  and  sisters  and  those  there,  our 
children.  I bless  you  all  with  every  kind  of  blessing.  Truly  it  is 
unbecoming  to  me  because  I feel  incompetent  when  instructing  you 
what  to  do.  Pitiful  am  I,  indeed,  as  it  is  said.  It  rests  very  heavily 
upon  my  mind  when  I see  each  year  how  at  present  this  our  way 
of  living  has  become  pitiful.  But  nevertheless  we  must  all  try,  my 
brothers  and  sisters  and  also  even  those  children.  Let  everyone  use  his 
mind  earnestly  when  we  lift  up  our  prayer  of  appeal  to  that  one,  our 
father,  the  Great  Spirit  and  Our  Creator.  Indeed  it  is  with  great  sad- 
ness of  mind  that  we  look  back  and  see  the  past  of  our  cultural-life 
as  it  is  said  to  have  been.  Formerly,  but  a few  years  ago,  .it  is  said, 
here  the  seating  space  in  the  Big  House4  was  overcrowded  with  our 
now  deceased  relations.  Indeed  it  brings  sadness  of  mind  when  we  see 
here  now  how  few  of  our  relatives  are  seated  around  that  space.  It  is 
enough  to  make  anyone  ponder  over  the  cause  of  it.  I myself  never 
did  think  that  I would  live  long  enough,  as  a survivor,  living  as  I am 
right  here,  instructing  in  sacred  things  where  other  sacred-teachers, 
our  deceased  ancestors,5  so  thoroughly  inspired  in  worship,  taught. 


1 A proper  name  in  the  ceremonial  sense,  elha'k  eefc 

2 By  this  figure  the  formal  opening  of  the  ceremony  is  denoted,  tomi  'ke, 
“to  go  in.” 

a The  Master  of  Ceremony  is  regarded  as  the  sponsor  for  all  the  blessings 
that  result  from  the  performance  not  only  to  the  participants  themselves,  and 
to  the  tribe,  but  to  the  whole  of  mankind. 

4 He  refers  to  the  covering  of  straw  laid  around  inside  the  walls  of  the 
Big  House  where  the  participants  are  sitting.  No  chairs  or  benches  are  per- 
mitted here.  They  are  not  of  the  ancient  days. 

8 How  little  the  Delawares  have  changed  in  their  mental  attitude  since 
1742  is  shown  by  comparison  of  the  above  reverential  discourse  with  a declara- 
tion made  by  the  missionary  David  Brainerd  who  labored,  and  finally  suc- 
cumbed to  the  effort,  to  swerve  the  same  tribe  from  loyalty  toward  the 
beliefs  of  their  ancestors.  His  lament  was  that  they  were  so  much  attached 
“to  the  traditions  and  fabulous  notions  of  their  fathers,  which  they  firmly 
believe,  and  thence  look  upon  their  ancestors  to  have  been  the  best  of  men.” 
(Life  and  Journal  of  the  Rev.  David  Brainerd,  pp.  397-425  (Edinburgh  1826) 
quoted  by  Brinton  op.  cit.,  p.  137). 
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wi-'tci-k.  ntal-i  aya'ndamasn  wee'mi-awee'n  wi-tcan-daman  cu'kcw 
i-yap'tei-  wee'mia'ween  meetcga't-e*  kitci-'t-eehee'i-  ma'mendowee't  e 
ta'mseaa'nen  katama'ksat-aa'k-onaan-ak  nee'ki-kc  man-it-o'wwak  kee'- 
namhit-i-'te  ke'namuwa'kan*.  ok  nayu'k-we  pe'tci  lakcwxi'yegg  x°u‘ 
lan-i'ti-  kcta'lami  kii'kanako'uneen  nee'ki-kc  muxO,'vmsan-aa'nak 
kwee'tckwan-amhi-'t-i-t*  yu'ni  pa^tamweo'k-an. 


yukwe'c  a'nda  pa^tamagg*  yuki-'k*  palee'ok  tali'  tami-'kaxtow- 
nee'yo*  wani-'  ki-'kayo'wyam  ana'*  okc  saaki-'maayam  a'na*.  ko'wkwal- 
apo'xwc®  tali-'  tami-'k-een. 

a'nda  a'lami-k-ane'i-t*  wa'ni  te^i-'ke't®  we*'mikeeko  kDcandja®- 
kat®.  nayu'e  we'ndji  nxkee'i  leela'uhukc  t'pas-kwi-1'  neeni'p-ait*  wa'ni- 
ni-'pao'ci-  wehe'ndat]gous-i-'t®  wa'ni-  teemi-'k-eet*.  nan-ewu'ndjixan 
li*  wendji-'kanee'in.  yu'ki-k®  moxo'umsan  aanak  taxko'xak  lowi'hil-- 
aaok  cuxuni-'k-anak.  a'nda'  i'k-apee'tuxwe'*t-i  t*  leemaxta'p  it*  ok 
nan-'i  ee'lliikaasit®  euhi-'xilal-a1'  wa'ni-  ni  kani-'xiqg  cuxun-i-'k-an 
ok  na'ni  weeteega's  it®  naxknu'tam. 


natc*  yuki-'k®  talee'kao'kc  naxo'n*  po'k  amaane  'yoc  nec'li  1 poxan  i 'k  ana. 
hi't-ami  wa'ni  ni-kaani-'xii]g®  ku't-an®  po'k-amaan®  nal  a'p-i-  wa'ni-  weux- 
te'n  gas-o'wi-t*  na'lap-i  wa'ni  ni-'k-ani-'xiqg.  napan-a'han-en  ta'lowee'n 
wa'ni  geetawe'ndjik-a'neei-t*  “yu'cta®  ka'keenaa'mwi-n !”  na'weemi  ki'k- 
owila'nu  naxko'utamuk  lowee'yok  “ha'u  gehe'la  ci-'ki-  ni-'mactas.” 
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So  I pray  that  everyone  help.  If  accordingly  everyone  does  all  in 
his  power,  earnestly  praying  with  all  his  heart,  it  might  occasion  those 
spirit-forces  to  hear  our  pitiful  appeal,  those  who  carry  the  power  of 
blessing.  And  right  here  this  evening  in  a little  while  we  shall  begin 
to  feel  ourselves  being  touched  by  our  grandfathers2  who  move  this 
our  prayer-worship. 


2 The  various  mani'tu  or  spirit-forces  of  nature,  some  of  which  have  been 
previously  mentioned  by  the  narrator.  The  spirits  dwelling  in  the  turtle- 
shells  are  one  of  the  manifestations  of  the  Great  Spirit,  who  function  in  this 
reference  as  the  spirits  whose  duty  it  is  to  “start  moving’’  the  ceremony. 
The  “touch”  here  means  the  “spirit  of  control”  or  the  force  that  keeps  the 
worship  alive. 

And  now  when  worshiping,  these  Turkey-group  people,1  because  they 
enter  the  Big  House  with  the  ceremony,  that  group  is  our  old  man2 
and  our  chief.  He-Walks-Turning-Around-Slowly3  is  the  one  who 
brings  in  the  ceremony. 

When  the  Bnterer  begins  the  ceremony  everything  is  prepared.  Here 
at  the  middle  of  the  right  hand  side,  directly  opposite  where  the  stud- 
post  stands,  right  here  he  conducts  the  worship — the  Enterer.  From 
th,is  place  is  where  they  perform  the  vision  recitations.  These  turtle- 
rattles  are  called  our  grandfathers.  When  they  reach  the  place  where 
the  Master  of  Ceremonies  sits,4  he  shakes  the  rattle,  the  leading  rattle, 
and  the  follower  answers  him.5 

1 It  is  assumed  in  the  text  by  the  narrator  that  the  Turkey,  or  Fowl  division 
of  the  tribe  is  assuming  the  obligation  to  “enter  the  Big  House  bringing”  mean- 
ing to  sponsor  the  ceremony. 

2 The  simile  here  denotes  that  the  Turkey  division  has  senority  over  the 
other  two  so  far  as  the  period  of  the  ceremony  is  concerned. 

2 The  performance  is  to  be  recited  as  though  it  were  being  conducted  by 
the  present  chief  of  the  tribe,  Charles  Elkhair  who  has  held  the  office  since 
1898,  whose  Delaware  name  is  Koukwalopo'xwe  denoting  someone  who  is  walk- 
ing along  slowly  then  turns  around  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  same  chief 
was  the  host  to  the  ceremony  described  by  Harrington  in  1912  (Harrington  I, 
pp.  85-7).  The  informant  planned  the  text  to  follow  Elkhair’s  manner  of 
conducting  it  because  he  had  participated  in  it  frequently  under  him  and 
had  a clearer  recollection  of  his  addresses  and  details  of  management. 

* This  statement  brings  to  mind  the  important  and  oft-repeated  reference  to 
the  Tortoise  in  his  transit  of  the  world  as  “carrying  the  ceremony.”  The 
rattles,  made  of  the  animals  shells,  we  are  told,  are  following  the  same 
allegorical  course  from  east  to  west. 

6 The  dance  leader  uses  a somewhat  smaller  tortoise  shell  than  the  “follow- 
ing,” hence  the  designation  leading  rattle,  as  though  the  rattle  itself  were  an 
active  agency. 

Then  these  “cranes,”  or  drummers,1  beat  three  times  the  drum. 
First  the  dance  leader  strikes  the  drum  once,  and  then  the  follower- 
singer,  and  the  leader  again.  And  then  also  he  will  say,  he  who  is 
about  to  recite  his  vision  and  dance,  ‘ ‘ I now  must  worship ! ’ ’ And  all 
the  old  men  answer.  They  say,  “Haul  Indeed  it  is  truly  fine,  my 
brother ! ’ ’ 

1 For  some  reason  a simile  has  developed  here  by  which  the  two  men  who 

attended  to  the  drumming  accompaniment  are  likened  to  Sandhill  Cranes, 
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Recitation  of  Vision  by  Koukwal-apo'xwe 

yucta  ik  a'ndalaHci  mwi  n ka'si  aa'i-si-'pu  a'ndalami'masia^ne. 
a'nda  na'ka  nuu'xa  wixka'utei  li- ' te*  “mec'tci-ta®  wD'kwa'usu'wa 
kcxi  sama'su”  gehe'l  ahwu's  ka  nda'hi  kee'ko  ID'lae'm-uk®  nak-a'® 
nki'kayo'yama.  ee'li  ci'Vla'ndaman  nax^sam-as-a®  eeAli  di-hili-'tee- 
haa'homb®  xu,kac  ikali'tei  lakchi'kwi  “bi'pa^pima  wa'ni  naxi'- 
samas.  gehe'lahwu's-ka  nda'hi-  su'k®whika'k-wun*.  ma't-anawaato'un 
ngwi ''laleda'n  dam.  nan  e'nawu'ndji  a8'yala'mcskaan  na'yu'wu'n-da- 
®kwil  co^k  wi^ke.  bapaa'm-skaan  ma'tanam-aa'tamoun  tali-  a'l-ami® 
pi‘skee'nami  n.  okc  ahalowi'i  nda'hi  sukcwhik  aa'kwun  pana'en- 
damowa'kan  gehela'  mee'tciga'i-  gwi'laleela'ndam  wi-xka'ntci  na® 
gi  ci 't-eehaan  ndali-'tc®  tata'ci-'cgantc  eeli-''nama.  na'yu  eekao'k-we 
dali-'  wal  a'mehik-alaa'mwi-n.  ma't  anaakgee'i-  na®  nda'lami  ama'ndaman 
li  eetama'c  ahala'mcpehel  ee'yo  ci-eda'n-damowa'k  an.  ma^mi®  ma'l-aei- 
mata'ngawi-'i-  ee'li  ndi-'te'ha'®  kwon-a'cta  nayu'n-i  da'n-dala'qgal-an 
ako'ukctao'k  mee'tci  nouxi'samsii'i-.  ma'tanakee'i-  namba'n-daman 
kec'ko  nayu'ta  pe'xutci-  mactee'xan.  mat  anamaatamo'un  nda'hi- 
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Recitation  of  Vision  by  Koukw9l-9po'xwe 

“I  must  now  come  to  the  point  of  relating  my  narrative  about  Kaw 
River* 1  when  I was  but  a child.  When  my  now  deceased  father  told 
me,  “Now,  indeed,  for  your  younger  brother  life  is  ended,”2  my  de- 
funct parent  was  exceedingly  grieved  over  the  thing.  How  sorry  I 
was  about  my  younger  brother,  because  I used  to  think  that  sometime 
later  when  he  grew  up  it  would  happen  that  I could  play  with  that 
one  my  younger  brother.  Truly  indeed,  my  meditations  grew  very 
heavy  upon  my  mind.  I did  not  know  what  to  do  for  solace.  Where- 
upon I wandered  away,  towards  the  edge  of  the  timber.  In  my  wan- 
dering I did  not  know  that  it  was  coming  on  night,  while  more  and 
more  was  my  grief  weighing  upon  my  mind.  Truly,  in  my  realization 
of  helplessness,  seeking  for  solace,  I suddenly  made  up  my  mind  then 
and  there  that  whatever  might  become  of  me  let  it  come.  There  under 
a tree  I slowly  sank  and  fell.3  In  a short  time  I began  to  feel  that  my 
miseries  of  mind  had  begun  to  flow  out.  It  seemed  not  as  though  I 
were  asleep  because  I thought  it  would  make  no  difference  if  I should 
die  right  there,  for  my  younger  brother  was  now  no  more.  It  was  not 
long  before  I heard  something  come  to  the  ground  close  at  hand.  I 


(Grus  mexieana)  or  the  Whooping  Crane  (G.  americana)  those  now  almost 
extinct  birds  whose  wings  in  colonial  times  darkened  the  skies  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. “Cranes  came  hither  along  the  Delaware  by  hundreds  in  the  Spring 

(1700),  but  at  present  (1748)  there  are  very  few Certain  old  Swedes 

told  me  that,  in  their  younger  years,  as  the  country  was  not  yet  much  culti- 
vated, an  incredible  number  of  cranes  were  here  every  Spring,”  wrote  Peter 
Kalm  (Travels  in  North  America,  1770,  Vol.  I,  p.  290),  the  Swedish  naturalist 
who  visited  the  Delaware  valley  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  (see  C.  C. 
Abbot,  A Naturalist’s  Rambles  About  Home,  (1894),  p.  230;  and  E.  H.  For- 
bush,  “A  History  of  Game  Birds,  Wild  Fowl,  and  Shore  Birds  (1912),  p.  478). 

The  birds  are  also  mentioned  for  Pennsylvania  by  Gabriel  Thomas  (1634), 
(Narratives  of  Early  Pennsylvania,  West  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  Ed.  by 
Albert  Cook  Myers  (1912),  p.  48).  The  cranes  had  disappeared  from  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  by  1869  (W.  P.  Turnbull,  Birds  of  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  (1869),  p.  49).  What  the  basis  of  resemblance 
was  in  the  minds  of  the  ancients,  to  have  caused  this  resemblance  to  be 
featured  between  the  drummers  and  cranes  seems  to  be  beyond  our  means  of 
learning  although  the  Delawares  trace  it  to  the  peculiar  cry  the  drummers 
utter  when  they  terminate  each  dance  round.  We  shall  also  hear  more  of 
them  as  the  ceremony  proceeds,  for  they  play  parts  of  considerable  responsi- 
bility, being  obliged  for  one  thing,  to  repeat  whatever  is  chanted  by  the  dance- 
leader  when  he  pauses  in  his  song,  during  his  vision  recitation,  to  dance 
while  the  “cranes”  echo  his  verses.  They  also  have  certain  privileges  in  the 
use  of  face  paint. 

1 ka'si  aa  is  the  proper  name  in  Delaware  for  the  Kansa,  or  Kaw,  tribe 
of  the  southern  Siouan  group,  from  which  Kaw  river  derives  its  name.  This 
is  the  scene  of  the  reciter’s  vision,  who  is  assumed  to  be,  as  previously  noted, 
Chief  Elkhair. 

2 A reverential  way  of  referring  to  the  death  of  a kinsman.  If  an  animal 
were  so  referred  to,  the  term  a'rjgel  ac  “he  is  dead”  is  used.  Still  another 
paraphrase  for  decease  is  aamat-a'xpii.'yo  “he  who  no  longer  remains  here.” 

3 This  term  has  a religious  sense,  the  ordinary  verb  being  nacee'qgi.xi-,  “I 
lie  down.” 
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e'tama'*  puko'm'wi  pcha'tvuj  ika  eeli'i]gwehelaane  lo'uwanee'yur)gw. 

mat  agee'ko  neemo'uwi-  kee't9makawee'niya  W9laa'haxa'nee  no^li- 
pa'ndao  naniawee'n  nayu'  os-i-'i-  pee'maccaa'eekc.  da'li  pa'n-dawan 
lowee'x9n  “gatcilii'teeha'h9n  ako^ta  kee'ko  dal-e^la'mukSsi'i  ni-'tan- 
djo'fT”  nayu'e  li-  hapaa'meskaan.  gehela'ndahi-'  ke'koli 'lae'm  uk 
naniawee'n  ikaelii],g’\va\velielaa'nec.  nanee'yon  peemaa'meetc  dali'nao 
ma^miet®  nayu-'ni  louwanee'wuqg  wu'ndjix^non  ala'cia8'  maxg.i-- 
na'kcwsu.  ok  lo'uwee  “teeka'ndjo  W9li'ckeenaxgi1'tu  k'po'naia4'  ceala'- 
chanen  ndi-'hi-lan  a'man  nayu'n  ayaxpaa/mux'vveeyaa'ne.  ” eehela'kcw- 
hik-wi-'i-  t ak  i-'xi  n lowetaa'ks  uc ! a'n-da  t-ak-i 'xip  t'anr-f-  tc9m  -|- 
yuk  taleekao'k  naxo'nc  po'k-amaanee'yo  ne€'lil  puxon-i'kan-a  ok 
naxkuu't9muke  a'nda  lo'weeijg  ni-'can-anhu'k-wi-  tom-  t9m-.  ma't- 
amaxti  'ti-  gacina'kcwsue  nan-i-awee'n 

9ndad9lee'lama  onda'  pana'ok  ikae'tc  ee'l9caaw9naki-'keekc  to'li 
macteexi  'n9n.  ok  li-itaa'ksu  o'xan  kctak  i-'xii]gw  nan  i awee'n  lFta4'- 
kcwsox9na'nc  o-o-f  o-o-f-.  ok  elo'wee  onda'  ikamaxte^xip”  cee'lahan-en 
ndi-'hi-l-ana'man  nayu'ni  ayacpaa'mui]go'siaa'ne  e^li  lo'we  ok  li- 
taa'kcwsu  nan-i-awe'n  lowee'xon  a'n  an-da'  maxtee'xiqg. 

[Song  A.  First  time] 
e'l9mi-lee'hwi'  [repeat] 
kwee'namo'uwi- 
ga'meena'h9wi- 
wa'ni  lee'n-ac 
pe-'wi-'t-a^ne 
t-exe'i- 
a'yelo'uma 
ka'mi-’na'hwi 
kwe'cheyee' 
ya'chwi- 
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did  not  know  it,  but  I had  begun  to  rise  up  half-way  attempting  to 
look  toward  it  in  the  north. 

Pitiful  me,  I saw  nothing  although  I could  well  hear  the  person  right 
over  the  ridge.  As  I listened  he  said,  “Do  not  think  that  no  thing 
cares  for  you,  my  friend!”  Then  and  there  I walked  about.  Indeed 
truly  the  thing  overcame  me  with  surprise,  that  person,  when  I came 
to  the  point  of  looking  toward  him.  When  I saw  his  form  it  seemed  as 
though  there  in  the  direction  of  north,  it  lay  extended  like  the  ap- 
pearance of  red.  And  he  said,  “My  friend,  observe  me  carefully! 
Look  at  me,  how  I do  when  I walk  about  in  this  place!”  Every  little 
while  he  would  start  running.  When  he  started  running  he  sounded 
like  tom-f-,  t0m-|-!”  [Here  the  cranes  beat  the  drum  three  times  with 
the  drum  sticks,  and  they  respond  when  he  speaks  in  succession, 
t0m+,  tom+].  “Not  small  but  great  he  looked,  did  that  person. 

When  I thought  it  over,  when  I looked  at  it  way  over  there,  at  the 
edge  of  the  southern  land* 1  did  it  come  to  ground.  And  it  sounded  so, 
every  time  that  creature  started  running,  it  sounded  every  time  like 
o o-f-  o o-f-  !2  And  he  said  when  he  landed  there,  “And  that  besides 
is  what  I do  here,  when  I pass  by  bestowing  my  spiritual  blessing.” 
For  he  spoke  and  he  sounded  like,  that  person,  speaking  when  he 
alighted  ;3 

‘Going  by  fanning  the  air,  glory  of  him,  the  worship  of  man,  all 
over  the  earth,  glory  of  him.  Cease,1  ya  hwi-  !2 

1 Denoting  the  horizon  where  the  earth  island  meets  the  surrounding  water. 

2 At  this  point  the  “cranes”  (drummers)  strike  the  deer-hide  drum  rapidly. 

s This  is  a set  form  in  the  ritual  recitation  when  the  reciter  of  visions  is 

about  to  quote  the  man  i't  u-  As  he  commences  dancing  he  changes  to  motion 
of  the  rattle  from  a sideways  to  an  up-and-down  vigorous  stroke,  keeping  it 
up  while  he  is  dancing  and  the  drummers  accompany  him.  The  performer 
holds  the  rattle  in  his  right  hand  before  his  body  at  waist-level,  the  head  of 
the  shell  to  the  left,  the  tail  to  the  right. 

1 Addressed  to  the  drummers. 

2 Conceived  by  the  visionary  almost  with  the  rapture  of  the  Psalmist,  the 
spiritual  presence  of  the  “red-appearing”  man  i't  u is  chanted.  The  sonorous 
swish-swish  of  the  pebbles  inside  the  dry  tortoise  shell  rattle  adds  a peculiar 
dramatic  quality  to  the  recitation. 

As  to  the  text  of  the  chant,  the  words  are  warped  from  their  ordinary  form 
into  a lyric  measure  in  conformity  with  the  usual  pattern  of  such  compositions. 
It  might  be  rendered  in  the  following  roughly  corresponding  lines  of  free- 
verse  for  those  who  will  accept  an  approximate  transfer  of  meter  from  one 
language  to  another  so  far  from  it  in  grammatical  form. 

Wind  of  spirit 
Rushing  by  me, 

Magic  Power 
Gives  me  vision, 

Exaltation 
Caused  by  him. 

Supplication 
Of  the  people, 

Universal 
Exaltation 
Caused  by  him. 

Cease ! 

Yahwi- !. 
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kwi®.  wa'ni-  xanee/  nayu'ta  wunda^twi-1'  lowanee'yo  dali-pa'n- 
daon.  nan-iawee'n  e^luk'hik-wi-1'  kcwt-ak-i-'xin.  ge'hela  ahalowi-1' 
kee'ko  dali-'laee'muk  nan-iawee'n  nen-iee'luweetc  lowee'xana'n®  anda'- 

k'tak  i 'xi'ijg'- 

[Song  A.  Second  time] 

kwi'c  gaha'ne  wan-i-'ci-  elai}gu'ndiei]gw  noulee'lan-dam  tal  i'  i'k-ape'tci 
o'lamalsi-'nen  ta'li'  na'nxpaqgomalan  wee'mi  enxen-aa'ga't-ak  la'q- 
go'llnsowa'kan  ok  nahel-i-'  wee'mi  neekc  moxo'l,msan-a'nakc.  okc 
laha'p-a  koi]go'wmaamana'nak  nee'ki-k  taleeka'o  a'spaleetamaxti-te 
wa'ni  lan  a'p  e kAvee'namuwa'k-an.  wa'ni-  xan'ee/  nan  e'i  l o'wwe*te 
lowee'xona'n  enxa'n®  tak-i-'xir)g 

[Song  A.  Third  time] 

ahaTawi^no'11!!  nee'yo  naniawee'n.  daleelam-a®  ik-ae't®  lo'wanee'yaij 
ta'ndaleelanau'k-unc  ok  dalF'nau  enda  nee'yo  pe'mi-'hiTa  maxgi-1- 
na'kcwsu.  naxa'ncneene'n  ilo'weetc  nan'i  awee'n  lowee'xon-a'n 

[Song  A.  Fourth  time] 

kwic.  gehe'l  a meetci-1'gai  nunde'k  a'k  un  eelat]gu'ndieijgw  eukcw  wi-a'- 
pctei  gee's  ki  la's-i  n kctciteehee'  kee'tamak-awee'ni-  e'Tinane'ndite'Tian 
a'n-da  pa'n-dao  na'niawee'n  ee'loweetc  “tekandjo'®  wa'l-i-pan-a'i.”  ee'lil- 
owe9  “neepat-a'c  nayu'ni-  “bi-'hap-a8'  miujgo'ndaman.  ” li-t-as'k-otc 
ndak  takixii]gw 

[Song  A.  Fifth  time] 

kwi°.  yu'heelai]gu'ndieqg  nouleela'ndam  nda'limaci ’'kam'an  yu'ni- 
Avee'li-op  al  ee'xii]  kuu'xan  a mu't  am  aa'kan.  ok  me9'tci  nayu'c  tcpas- 
kwi1'  p-aa'n-een  nehen  i 'p-ai-t  moxOwmsa'n  a.  ok  lia'i]gw  camu'tc* 
pi'cpandaawanaa'n-ak  ki-'kayo'yam  an-aan-i'i]gac  wehwal-i-'  ke9'naamc- 
wi'cti-t®.  lowee'yok  ha'i]gw  cee'ne  tcxo'n  c ko 'kauxka^nen  n-i-p  ai  t® 
wa'ni  muxoumsa'na.  yu'xgeepe'na  wu'ndamu't-am®  newundj  xa,nC 
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[Stop]1  That  being  there  in  the  direction  of  the  north,  there  I 
heard  him.  That  Person  every  so  often  started  running.  Indeed  more 
and  more  at  the  thing  I became  oppressed  about  what  that  Person 
said.  And  he  says  when  he  started  running  [Stop]. 

[The  reciter  repeats  the  chant  as  before  while  he  dances  around  the 
circuit  to  the  next  station,  fig.  12,  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  drum- 
ming.] 

Truly  thankful,  my  kindred,  I am  very  glad  that  we  have  lived  so 
far  in  good  health  and  that  I can  bestow  all  kinds  of  spiritual  blessings, 
even  including  all  those  of  our  grandfathers.  And  before  long  we 
shall  shake  hands  with  these  “cranes”2  who  are  lifting  up  the  Dela- 
ware worship.  That  Being  was  speaking,  saying  every  time  that  he 
started  running. 

[Repeat  the  chant  for  the  third  time.]3 

More  and  more  clearly  could  I see  that  Person.  I took  it  to  be  far 
away  toward  the  north  where  it  originated  and  it  seemed,  as  I saw  it 
going  by,  to  be  reddish  in  appearance.  And  he  continued  speaking, 
that  Person,  saying4 

[The  drummers  repeat  the  chant,  while  the  Reciter  dances  a certain 
distance,  then  says  kwi-  “stop,”  and  pauses  (at  G on  diagram  (fig. 
12)]. 

Truly  it  is  unbecoming  for  me  so  weak,  my  kindred,  but  I shall 
nevertheless  do  as  well  as  I can  and  with  all  my  heart,  pitiful  me ! 
for  that  is  what  I thought  when  I heard  that  Person  saying,  “My  friend 
look  at  me  carefully.”  Because  he  said,  “I  also  bring  blessings  when 
I come  here !”  So  it  sounded  when  he  started  running. 

[Repeat  the  chant  for  the  fifth  time]. 

Now,  my  kindred,  I am  very  glad  that  I have  reached  this  pure, 
clean  White  Path,  and  our  Father’s  Road.  And  now  here  opposite 
we  have  come  where  our  Grandfathers  are  standing.5  And,  as  it  is  said, 
also  we  have  heard  how  our  deceased  ancestors  so  carefully  performed 
the  rite.  It  is  said  that  they  called  forth  how  many  times  to  dance 
around  the  place  where  our  Grandfather  stands.6  Let  us,  too,  state 

1 This  exclamation  which  I place  within  brackets  wherever  it  occurs,  is  a 
command  to  the  drummers  to  cease.  Elkhair  is  now  supposed  to  be  standing 
at  one  of  the  stopping  places  in  the  dance  circuit,  or  Great  White  Path,  recit- 
ing his  part.  (fig.  12,  a to  g). 

2 The  drummers. 

3 Here  the  Reciter  stops  almost  in  front  of  the  drummers  facing  them  and 
shakes  hands  with  them.  All  those  who  are  dancing  behind  him  both  men  and 
women  come  up  and  also  shake  hands  with  the  drummers,  then  resume  their 
places  behind  the  leader. 

4 The  vague  description  of  the  Person  (man  it'-u)  seen  by  the  visionary 
leaves  its  form  and  character  to  be  imagined  by  the  hearers.  The  informant 
for  his  part  took  it  to  mean  to  him  a panther,  which  would,  he  thought,  be 
a reasonable  inference  based  upon  the  allusions  by  the  Reciter.  The  latter 
does  not  like  to  betray  in  precise  terms  the  identity  of  his  guardian  spirit 

5 Referring  to  the  center  post  with  the  two  large  carved  images,  before  which 
he  has  now  taken  his  stand  (see  diagram  fig.  12,  h). 

8 Meaning  also  the  center  post. 
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natce  talaha'p  a®  po'nimaa'nen  naniawee'n  ma'ta  xanaanee/.  ayee'ma 
ikali'tci  pe'tci  o'lamalsi  aa'ne  pi'p-iponimaai-'wana  nani-awee'n 
nan  i ee'lowetc  e^li  lo'we'x^na'n*. 

[Song  A.  Sixth  time] 

kwic.  gehe'la  elaqgu'ndieqgw  kta'hi-  k'tami^'nak'ho'mana  a'nda  mi-'l- 
kwusieqg"  naanhee'li  pi'lsi-t'  ae'sas  neexpalee'tama'eqg  wu'ndji 
wee'mi  walee'landamanee'n  anda  na'niko°'xana  kee'tancto'wwitc 
wi'mcbenec'mckwei]g.  cuk^  ia'p'tci  kee'tamakcawee'ni  eqg  na'nek- 
wu'ndji-  nayu'tali  maa'ki  takcwsi'neen  ko°'xana  mwenda^waniq. 
wa'ni  xaneenane/  i-l-o'uweetc  lowee'xanan. 

[Song  A.  Seventh  time] 

mee'tc(i  e'laqgu'ndieqg  ku'tan  ko'ukah9laa'neen  wa'ni  moxOum- 
sa'na  masi'qg".  gehala'  wani'ei-  tali-  pee'tci-  gee'naxkixgo'uneen 
ak  tali'  wa'lamalsi'ne'n  nahali'  ne^ik6  tami'masamana^nak. 

yu'c  oqgo°'maatamc  moxOwmsa'na.  ni-'can  kcta'cspaleetamaa'neen 
ho-f-,  ho-)-. 

[Song  A.  Eighth  time] 

kwie.  ok  alap  i-'  ni  maeta's  tuk  ok  ndaxkweemat  u'kc  petci-'  tami  ma'stuk* 
tal  i '*  mee'tci-  nayu'ni  peetckaaneen  ni  'p  ai  t*  wa'ni  kamoxo'wmsan  a 
taxkik*  wee'mi  a'taxani'ca  x^^y0^  nee'kikc  moxowmsanaa/nak  na- 
wu'ndji-  e€kalaa'mi  wee'mi  mani't-u  pana'c  moxo'wmsana  ta'ndai* 
ok  nacgahee's  ana  mcbic  ok  wee'mi  ne'pausi'tayaqg  mecmi-'teiqg. 
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how  many  times,  namely  four  times.  And  then  we  shall  never  cease 
talking  again  about  that  Person.  If  only  it  would  be  that  I have  good 
health  in  the  future  we  would  never  stop  talking  about  that  Person, 
who  spoke,  as  he  said,1 

[Repeat  chant  for  the  sixth  time.] 2 

Truly  indeed  my  kindred  we  are  enjoying  very  good  fortune  when 
we  are  given  an  abundance3  of  pure  clean  game  animals  as  our  spiri- 
tual food-offering,4  as  a result  of  which  all  shall  become  happy  and 
contented  in  mind,  when  he  our  Father  the  Great  Spirit  has  taken 
pity  on  us  for  our  devotion.5 6  But  nevertheless  we  are  pitiful,  that 
is  why  here  at  this  place  we  are  heard  sadly  pleading  in  our  Father’s 
House.® 

That  Being  continued  speaking,  saying;7 

[Repeat  the  chant  for  the  seventh  time.]8 

Now  my  kindred,  we  have  gone  around  him,  our  Grandfather’s 
carved-face.  Truly  thankful,  because  even  he  has  taken  care  of  us 
until  now  and  because  we  are  in  good  health,  including  these  our  chil- 
dren. Now  give  reverence9  to  our  Grandfather.  Twice  we  shall  lift 
up  our  appeal'  ho-f-  ho-f-  !10 

[Repeat  the  chant  for  the  eighth  time.]11 

And  again,  my  brothers  and  sisters  and  also  ye  children,  we  have 
come  dancing  here  to  where  stand  those  our  Grandfathers,  twelve  in 
number  all  together  our  Grandfathers,12  because  from  here  on  all  the 
spirit-forces  are  alike,  our  grandfather  Fire,  and  that  one  our  mother 
Water,  and  all  those  who  support  our  life  with  food.  It  ,is  enough,  my 

1 He  raises  his  hand  touching  the  carved  face,  and  says  ho+  ho+,  and  all 
who  are  with  him  either  do  the  same  with  their  hands  or  the  prayer  sticks 
that  they  carry. 

2 The  inspired  Reciter  is  now  standing  directly  in  front  of  the  center  post 
facing  the  carved  image  that  faces  toward  the  east. 

3 An  ancient  term,  the  modern  is  xahee'li-  “plenty.” 

4 The  term  used  here,  neexpale^tam  has  a meaning  difficult  to  render,  an 
offering  made  by  the  people  all  together  to  induce  spiritual  force. 

5 wi  mbeneem'ko'non,  having  the  meaning,  he  has  pity  on  us  and  shows  his 
love  and  mercy  for  our  act  of  worship. 

6 mwendaa'won  a long  house  used  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  religious 
worship  (cp.  Penobscot  kwunda'wun). 

7 This  formality  is  never  omitted  nor  altered  in  ending  the  paragraphs  of 
the  address.  Some  speakers  terminate  with  tam-l~  tam+  denoting  the  sound 
heard  when  the  man  i't  u struck  the  ground  on  the  horizon.  In  the  case  of 
one  reciter,  his  guardian  spirit  having  assumed  the  form  of  a duck,  he  uttered 
kwak  kwa,  and  declared  that  the  echo  reached  the  edge  of  the  horizon. 

« The  Reciter  is  now  facing  the  other  carved  image  on  the  center  post. 

» orjgo'umaatam'  the  term  discussed  before. 

i9  This  is  the  prayer-cry  for  which  the  Delawares  were  known  two  centuries 
ago.  The  speaker  now  touches  the  eastern  carved  face  on  the  center  post  with 
his  left  hand  (the  rattle  is  in  his  right  hand),  and  those  standing  about  him, 
who  were  following  him  around  the  dancing  path  in  his  dance,  raise  their 
right  hands  or  the  prayer  sticks  if  they  have  them  and  give  the  prayer-cry 
as  he  does. 

11  The  Reciter  now  leads  his  followers  around_  the  center  post  again  in  a 
circle,  stopping  before  the  eastern  carved  image  as  he  did  before.  Kwi  “stop,” 
he  says  to  the  dancers  and  drummers,  and  resumes  his  sermon. 

12  He  is  indicating  the  twelve  carved  images  in  the  Big  House. 
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tepia8'  elaijgu'ndiegg  kwu'ndji-  W9la8'tenami-'neen  a'n-da  mi'lke*e'i]g 
wee'mikee'ko  pee'ki-ci-'kiqg  wee'mi  taneni'®  ko'^ana  kee'tan®to'u- 
wit®  tolD'xtun.  wn'ndji  ga'ski-  nenili-'nameqg. 

ok  dali'nau  na'ni-'awee'n  nayu'ni  eeli  ca8wanakii'keek  dali'nau 
o'xon  an  we*'mi-et®  kee'ko  tepee'lamuk.  ok  lita'kcwsu  anda  k taki-'xiq 
ho+  ho-f- 

[Song  A.  Ninth  time] 

ge'hela  elaqgu'ndieqg  tcick'u'tan  okanc  xkaa'neen  ni-'pai-t®  wa'ni 
moxoums9'na.  ok  nayu'kwe  meek  ani 'hila8k®  a'nda  o'kahala'eqg. 
na'tc  we^miawe^n  ataxani-'can®  taspalee'tama8'neen  hukwee'yui]g 
wendijiai'kcw  ne'ni-  kwee'namowa'kan  wa'ni  lana'pe  ataxani-'ca 
xanc  pitao'pane-  anda  le'lamu'kuk  o'xana  gee'tanto'wit®. 
ok  nane  ilo'uwet®  nani-awee'n  louwee'xanan® 

[Song  A.  Tenth  time] 

ge'hela  wani'ci  elaijgu'ndieqg  me®'tci  nayu'®  kcpaa'neen  ni'pait' 
wa'ni  kamuxo'wmsana.  me'tcia^ne  i-'ka  tal  a'qgosi-'nen  te'len  ok 
ni'ca  xanC  taspalee'tama*,nen  e*'p-i-t®  nani-'  nehelaa'lkwei]gw  kee'- 
tan®to'wwit®  pe'tci  ki  ce'Tamu'koqg. 

ge'hela  wa'nici  tali-'  opgo'wm9lan  nima'ta's-tuk  ok  nto'xkwe*- 
ma'tuk®  ok  neek®  cee'  tami'masamana^nak®.  wani'ci-  tali'®  na'nx* 
paijgo'wmal  an  wee'mi-  e'nxenauga'tak®  wala'pgosowa'kan®.  gehe'la 
me'tci'gai  nda'hi  ha'ijg"  su'kcwhikakwun  ndee'hii]gw  an  da  nec'ma® 
ta'li-  mee'tci-  ci-'kwine^nen.  kwi'n  pi-^pandao^nen  ki  kayo'man  a8- 
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kindred,  to  cause  us  happiness  of  mind  when  we  are  given  all  the  things 
that  grow  and  all  which  our  Father  the  Great  Spirit  has  so  well  pro- 
vided. That  is  why  it  is  possible  for  us  to  see  this  fulfilled. 

And  it  seemed  to  me  that  that  Person  right  there  at  the  edge  of 
the  south-land  seemed  to  me  to  possess  power  over  all  things.  And  it 
sounded  so  when  he  started  running,  ho-j-  ho-f- 11 

[Repeat  the  chant  for  the  ninth  time.]2 

Truly  indeed,  my  kindred,  once  more  besides  we  dance  around  where 
he  stands,  he  our  Grandfather.  And  this  will  be  the  last  time  when 
we  shall  go  around.  And  then  also  will  everyone  twelve  times  lift 
up  the  prayer-worship,  up  above  where  belong  these  adorations3  of  the 
people4 5  to  the  twelfth  level  of  the  sky  where  dwells  our  Father,  the 
Great  Spirit. 

And  thus  speaking  that  Person  said : 

[Repeat  the  chant  for  the  tenth  time.]6 

Truly  thankful,  my  kindred,  now  here  we  have  come  to  where  he 
our  Grandfather  stands.®  Now  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  offer  up 
our  adoration,  to  lift  up  our  prayer  ten  and  two  times  to  where  dwells 
he  who  owns  us,7  the  Great  Spirit  even  our  Creator.8 

I am  truly  thankful  that  I bring  the  address  of  blessing,  my  brothers, 
my  sisters,  and  these  our  children.  I give  thanks  that  I bring  bless- 
ing, all  and  every  kind  of  spiritual  blessings.  Truly  I am  very  feeble 
myself,  as  it  is  said,  it  oppresses  my  heart  when  I see  how  now  we 
are  orphans.9  Many  times  we  have  heard  from  our  deceased  an- 


1 When  giving  the  prayer-call  now,  he  touches  the  carved  image  as  before. 

2 He  leads  the  dancers  around  the  post  again  to  the  other  image,  fulfilling 
his  command  to  encircle  the  post  twice. 

s The  term  kweenamowa'kan  occurs  here  but  I have  given  it  another  mean- 
ing to  accord  with  the  context. 

* The  text  here  might  read  as  well,  the  Delawares,  for,  as  we  have  learned, 
the  tribe  addresses  itself  as  lanaa'pe,  “common  people’’  as  a proper  name. 

5 He  is  now  back  again  before  the  western-facing  carved  image. 

6 Meaning  that  the  worshippers  have  figuratively  mounted  to  the  presence 
of  the  Great  Spirit  in  his  twelfth  heaven. 

7 The  conception  of  the  Great  Spirit  as  the  owner  of  man,  comes  out 
similarly  in  Wabanaki  (F.  G.  Speck, “ Wawenock  Myths”  43rd  Animal  Rept. 
Bur.  Amer.  Ethnology,  1928,  p.  180). 

s At  this  point  the  leader  touches  the  carved  face  on  the  center-post  and 
all  hold  up  their  hands.  Everybody  in  the  Big  House  stands  up  (except  those 
too  old,  deformed,  or  nursing  children),  saying  ho-(-  six  times,  everybody 
holding  up  the  right  hand,  and  h£+  six  times.  Then  the  drummers  follow ; 
the  leading  drummer  hits  one,  second  drummer  one,  the  leading  drummer 
the  final  blow  on  the  hide-drum.  This  is  the  signal  for  all  to  sit  down. 

The  leader  now  faces  west,  with  his  back  to  the  masi'pgw  on  the  center 
post  and  directly  under  it.  He  shakes  hands  with  his  “followers”  first,  then 
with  all  who  were  in  the  line.  Then  each  one  goes  to  his  respective  place 
to  be  seated,  observing  the  rule  of  going  to  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the 
Big  House.  They  must  pass  westward  around  the  two  fires,  following  the 
White  Path  over  which  they  have  danced. 

When  all  have  seated  themselves  in  their  proper  places,  the  Attendants 
put  extra  wood  on  the  fires  to  light  up  the  Big  House.  The  speaker  again 
declaims  to  the  honor  of  the  Creator. 

» Referring  to  their  bereavement  through  the  generations  of  deceased  an- 
cestors. 
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niqga  e'lki'kwi  ha'qgw  t9maa'kchitaakcwsi'xtitc  o'nda  \veetackanu'- 
tiqg  e*lki-'kwi  kct9ma'ki  lee'kc  ne'ke  lakchi'kwi-  nda'hi  ha'qgw. 
hwu'ska  e.i  'i  lae'm  a "ha'kai  ee'lai]gu'ndiei]gw  a'nda  nee'mac  hcwtei]g 
ee'leek  u'pc.  ne'kecu'kcw  ge'hela  iaa'pctei-  kat-aa'ti  wee'miaAvee'n 
witca'n  damo'tam  pitas'ta  tama^k'satakiijgwe  nani-'  keetancto'wwitc 
ta'mcseaa'nen  paatahilsi'hina  wee'lhikaa'kweqg. 

ge'hela  elaqgu'ndieqg  nda'hiha'qg  nundee'oma'lsi  n talk'  nayu'ni- 
a'w9ndaqgo'usin  ni'pait0  na'ni  moxo'ums9na.  ok  ge'hela  wa'nici 
teli-'  o'qgouman  wee'mi  nee'kcce  manito'uwak  wee'mi  pee'maqgwee- 
pi'xtit0  ok  hukwee'yuqg.  ok  9'nda  m9caa'leqgw  kikayo'y9m9naa'niijga 
we'chw9l  i c gee'naxgi  to'cti  tc  ee'lhat  aakaaon  i kc  yu'ni-  pa^tamweo'k  an. 
gehela'  9iidc  ci-'ki-  ta'li-  kwiyaa'kwi  nane'claeho'sinen  eheli-'naeqg 
ki'kayoy9m9naani'qga  yuctepi'lahap  a.  wa'nici.” 

Yu'kwe  wa'ni  eelha'keetc  ma'i-  lama'taxpo.  9'nda  meeshokwee'- 
pi  te  ok  gi  'citc,i  kchi'keng  yu'kik  mee'xkwakwundalee's-ak  lowee'yak 
“ aya'xpu'kc.  ” ee'li  neek  kcwcaa'tai  taa'x»aandjuqg  hatas'su  ik-a'li 
wia'mcxkenaa'su  kala'kani'kan  ee'li  nane'  lixa'n6  tali-'te6 
kal  o'k9nu'maan  wani-'  l9naa'p-  a'nda  aihu'potc.  ok  nahal-i-'  nane' 
puphokwu's-  ok  olaa'manc  wee'mi  kwut  ee'li  ta'li  gee'naxgikwu'su 
gi  'xki-  poxan  i'kaniqg.  ok  9'nda  awee'n  ska's9maa't  lamikwa'ch9me 
na'ltcane''!  moxo'wms9n  a^na  n9'k  aala'o  e^li  na'lane0  e*'loweqg 
pi'ltak6  ta'ndai. 
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cestors  how,  so  it  is  said,  they  sadly  pleaded,  when,  reciting  their 
vision  experiences,  telling  how  pitiful  were  the  conditions  then  in 
their  time  said  to  be.  Verily  I myself  do  grieve,  my  kindred,  when 
I look  back  there  into  the  past.  But,  nevertheless  indeed,  try  your 
utmost,  every  one  have  a helpful  will,  and  it  might  be  that  our  pitiful 
plea  for  mercy  be  heard  by  him  the  Great  Spirit.  We  may  perchance 
sometime  gain  a victory  to  our  benefit. 

Truly  my  kindred,  as  it  is  forcibly  said,  I am  oppressed  with  a feel- 
ing of  incapability  while  standing  here  to  instruct  anyone  in  the  bless- 
ing, here  where  stands  he  our  Grandfather.1  And  I am  truly  thank- 
ful to  bless  with  gratitude  all  those  spirit-forces,  all  of  them  sitting 
round  about  us  over  the  entire  earth.  And  when  we  consider  how  our 
deceased  ancestors  so  thoroughly  paid  attention  to  the  obligations  of 
this  prayer-worship ! Indeed  how  great  are  we  privileged  and  blessed 
that  still  we  can  perform  the  ceremony  as  we  were  accustomed  to  see 
our  deceased  ancestors  do  it!  This  is  sufficient  for  this  occasion. 
Thanks ! ’ ’2 

Now  the  leader  goes  and  sits  down.  When  he  has  properly  seated 
himself  and  swept  it  clean3  then  ‘these  who  are  painted  red’4  say 
“Let  us  all  smoke5  Let  us  all  smoke.”  So  the  tobacco  has  been 
placed  in  a wooden  bowl  and  should  be  mixed  with  sumac  leaves 
(kinnickinnick6),  because  it  is  the  rule  that  sumac  shall  be  used 
by  the  Delawares  when  smoking.7  And  besides  the  cedar8  and  paint 
are  all  kept  there  at  one  place  close  to  the  drum.  And  when  anyone 
lights  the  pipe  in  the  Big  House,  he  will  then  use  our  Grandfather  be- 
cause that  one  also  is  called  pure,  clean  fire. 

1 Indicating  his  position  standing  as  though  sermonizing  from  a pulpit  be- 
fore the  images  of  the  center  post. 

2It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  speaker  is  to  repeat  his  performance 

every  night  while  the  Big  House  ceremony  is  in  session. 

2 Meaning  that  he  has  dusted  away  latent  evil  potencies  with  the  turkey- 
wing  fan  symbols. 

* Another  ceremonial  name  for  the  assistant  drummer. 

6 The  verb  here  is  said  to  be  in  the  Munsee  language  aya'xpuuk',  recalling 
the  traditional  Munsee  origin  of  the  ceremony.  The  corresponding  Delaware 
term  is  hup.o't.am  “Let  us  smoke.’*  The  Delaware  term  kel.akon.i'k.an  has 
cognates  throughout  Algonkian. 

« The  Delaware  smoking  mixture  consists  largely  of  dried  sumac  (prob- 
ably Rhus  copallina)  leaves,  which  are  gathered  before  the  frost  strikes 
them  in  the  fall  and  singed  over  an  open  fire,  then  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
mixed  with  smoking  tobacco  to  the  proportion  of  one-third  sumac  leaves  and 
two-thirds  tobacco. 

i Smoking  sumac  clear  or  mixed  with  tobacco  the  Delawares  regard  as  a 
peculiar  custom  of  their  own  not  shared  by  other  peoples  (see  also  Zeis- 
berger,  p.  116). 

The  Delawares  were  so  fond  of  using  this  mixture  that  it  is  a legendary 
saying  among  them  that  on  their  hunting  or  scouting  parties  they  could  be 
identified  from  afar  by  the  scent  they  left  on  the  air.  Having  an  earlier 
equipment  with  European  firearms  they  were  feared  by  other  tribes  who 
avoided  them  on  this  account.  See  also  G.  Catlin,  Letters  and  Notes,  Vol.  II, 
1841,  pp.  101-2. 

8 The  sacredness  of  red  cedar  (Juniperus  virginiana)  is  a prominent  feature 
of  Delaware  ceremony  (see  p.  171). 
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ni'ca  acka^sak  tcikchikee'yok.  wani  la'nu  ikawale'6  eekalaa'me 
wundji-'  a'l9mictcikchi'keen  ga'ttci-  wani'  x^we^  na'ne  sko'nde 
wu'ndji  a'lomitcik'ki 'keen.  tci'kanamwi'i-  walu'ijgwonakc  nagai- 
kwu'sowak  a'nda  tci-k'hi-'k-eqg.  eli'itc6  a'ckaas-ak  kwn'tanto'lami- 
kici-'  tcikchi'keenee'yak  9'nda  ,ik  apa'ctitc  sko'nde  nac  laha'pa 
axko'uisin  nee'kikc  walu'qgonak6. 

yu'kwe  nalo'uxan  tali'  awee'n  k'tcii'n  ok  ta'li  ca^i-  t9mi-'keen 
ee'li  ma'tanaakee'i-  nacala'pi-  to'lami-  kcwtcu'kwi-n  nee'kikc  moxo'w- 
msana^nak  cuxuni 'k  anak. 

9'nda  ikapee'touxwe'cti'tc  lee'maxtapi-'tc  la'pipD'li  wehee'ndji-- 
kanee'itc  ci'tako  pi'liawee'n  teepee'l9mwi-tc  tali  wehe'ndji-kan- 
ee'in  nalo'uxan  ta'li  culii'hil  alaa'n  okc  lite'hate  we'ndjikanee'yo. 


Recitation  of  Vision  by  Wi  ta'panoxwe 

Wee'mi  elaqgu'ndiepg  kiki'nam9neyo  a'ndalamima'si-ya  nahan- 
omwi'si'pu  wehi 'ki  ti  cti  'ct  upc  nki'kayo'mit]ga.  wixka'utci-  nae 
ngak  aalo'mckwunc  na'ka  ngahee'sa.  i'k  alinda's  kaakcw  e^li-  amace'ki- 
pana'ok0  leekchi'k  an.  nane'  n9wu'ndaekaalo'mckwun.  d9lu'kcw  “ikali-- 
aa'I  tee'kane  na'necukcw  kcti 'hilanaakcwsi  n kcpana'on  leekchi'kanc.” 
ok  alu'we  “tata'tc®  elamu'kwun  na'ka  katamaa'ksi-  e^li-  kcpi'xin 
na'ni-  leekchi'k  an.  taa'haci-  ke'ko  tal  iij'gwehela8'!  ee'li-  cawa'na® 
koocsian.” 

gehe'la  elaijgu'ndieqg  nda'lii-  ke'ko  lilae'muk0  na'ka  kikayo'- 
yoma.  napana'hanen  da'lemi-  Oxtamuu'xwen  nayawunda'ckwi- 
ee'hieli  hcwusi'keenami'eijgw  ee'li  ci'i]geekc.  ahalawi'i-  su'k-on 
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Two  Attendants  sweep  clean  the  House.1  The  man  goes  to  the  far 
end  from  whence  he  begins  to  sweep,  while  the  woman  begins  to  sweep 
from  the  door.  Turkey  wings  are  used  when  sweeping.  Both  Attend- 
ants finish  sweeping  at  the  same  time  when  they  arrive  at  the  door 
and  then  for  a while  put  away  the  wings. 

Now  it  is  permissible  for  anyone  to  go  out,  and  quickly  to  come 
back  inside  because  in  a little  while  then  again2  will  begin  to  stir  those 
tortoise  shell  rattles,  our  Grandfathers.3 

When  they  have  come  to  where  sits  the  next  following  Reciter-leader, 
or  to  anyone  else  feeling  able  to  recite  a vision  and  lead,  it  is  permitted 
by  the  rule  that  he  shake  the  rattle  and,  if  desired,  recite  and  lead.4 

Recitation  of  Vision  by  Wi-ta'panoxwe5 6 

“You,  my  kindred,  are  all  acquainted  with  where  I spent  my  child- 
hood, at  Raccoon0  Creek,  where  lived  my  defunct  parents.  Once  upon 
a time,  then,  my  deceased  mother  scolded  me.  She  drove  me  away  be- 
cause I was  continually  looking  at  books.  That  is  why  she  scolded  me. 
She  told  me,  “Go  away  somewhere  into  the  wilderness,  since  it  seems 
that  all  you  do,  you  look  at  books.”  And  she  said,  “For  all  the  days 
to  come  you  will  be  poor  because  the  book  stands  in  your  way.  Never 
will  anything  be  revealed  to  you  in  a vision  because  you  live  like  a 
white  man.  ’ ’ 

Truly,  my  kindred,  very  greatly  this  matter  impressed  me  concern- 
ing my  deceased  parents.  And  thereupon  I began  walking  slowly  there 
towards  the  direction  where  the  sun  sets,  toward  the  timber.  More 

1 Performing  the  symbolical  rite  of  clearing  away  obstacles  from  the  floor 
of  the  White  Path  or  dancing  path  along  which  the  worshippers  are  travel- 
ing to  the  abode  of  the  Great  Spirit. 

2 It  is  not  permitted  at  other  times  during  the  performance  to  leave  the 
Big  House  (see  also  Harrington  I,  p.  9G). 

3 This  expressive  phrase  represents  the  simile,  previously  mentioned,  of 
the  tortoise  carrying  the  earth,  the  ceremony,  and  life  on  a west-ward  course. 
As  the  tortoise  rattles  are  passed  from  one  Reciter  to  another  as  an  invitation 
to  perform  they  go  the  entire  length  of  the  White  Path.  When  they  have 
been  around  the  building  and  all  the  Reciters  have  carried  out  their  programs 
the  session  of  the  ceremony  is  over  for  the  night.  The  tortoise  figures  as  the 

“moving  spirit”  in  the  Big  House. 

* This  is  the  occasion  to  be  seized  by  someone  who  has  had  a spirit-revela- 
tion but  who  has  not  recited  it  before. 

6 The  narrator  of  the  text  is  here  anticipating  himself  in  the  role  he  la 
to  play  at  the  next  Annual  Ceremony  to  be  attended.  He  had  recited  and  led 
the  singers  on  former  occasions  of  worship,  but  only  in  that  part  of  the  cere- 
mony, during  the  twelfth  night,  known  as  Aatehou'mwi-n.  This  stage  of  the 
ceremony,  which  will  be  described  in  its  proper  place  (pages  155,  166),  is  the 
occasion  provided  for  women  reciters  and  men  who  have  not  arrived  at  spiritual 
maturity.  Within  the  last  year  or  so  Wita'panoxwe,  as  his  hair  has  begun  to 
show  signs  of  gray,  feels  himself  called  upon  to  advance  into  taking  an  active 
major  part  in  the  ceremony.  After  much  thought  and  mental  preparation  on 
his  part  we  see  here  the  results  of  his  composition  in  the  relation  that  follows. 

« The  Raccoon,  na'henam,  figures  in  the  economic  life  of  the  tribe  in  a way 
never  to  be  forgotten,  for  the  term  kwut  i-  na'hanam,  “one  raccoon,"  denotes 
twenty-five  cents  in  currency  in  Delaware,  a reminder  of  the  time  back  in  the 
east  when  in  the  fur  trade  a raccoon  skin  was  worth  a shilling.  Other  tribes 
in  the  north  traded  the  beaver  (Cree,  Montagnais)  and  the  skunk  skin 
(Mistassini)  or  the  same  basis. 
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cie'landamowa'kan  a'nda  pana'elama'k®  ncha'k-ai  li-'t-e  ge'hela 
ki-tcii-'  na'nelee  wala'mwe*  kikayo'yom  ne'ni-  ee'loweetc  ta'haci- 
ke'ko  tali'qgwehel-aa'i-.  ok  ani'te  taa'pchitaha'ei-  nane'nc  tolee-' 
lam-uko'wan  wa'ni-  lana'p-e  neexpee'lam-u'k-u  ge'hela  elaqgu'ndieqg 
meetci-'gai  xee,li'  ga'xtan-eei-. 

mee'tci-  a'nda  ki'kalanapee'ya  o'halami-  ma'ckoho'k-iqg  o'nda 
wi-tai'keeyaa'ne  nee'kcwton  pi-'skeenami-'ane  tatasee'ki-  tapu'k-wi-k* 
namba'ndawan  awee'nikc  gee'tchitaakcwsi'xti-tc  laa'i-  muca'p-ane. 
nayawundackwi'i-  wehe'ndap  anaxi 'neq  wundo'xweenee'yo.  ok  o'nda 
pee'tci  na'xkoxwe'ctitc  nayu'ni-  t'paskwi'i-  hukwee'yui]g  o'n-da 
wolo'uchikalaa'mwiya. 

no'limacaa'taman  eeli't-apc  naka  qgahee'sa  ok  ndi-'t-e  “ceekcta'c  nalet 
nee'kikc  manito'wak  ehaxkon  i 'mat®  kikaya'yama.  ” matanowaa'touwan 
eeli  'hil  aakc  panae'landamowa'k  an.  ika'  eliqgwehol  aaha'n  e ako'u  ke'ko 
neemo'\vi  kee'tamakawe'niya  wolas'ha'xane  no'li  pan-da'ok  nee'ki-kc 
awee'ni  kc.  daleelama'okc  neewi'yok  etc  ok  daleelama'k  acka'cina'gwsowak 
et°.  ee'li-  nda'hi-  keeko  li-lae'mckukc  anda'  peetci-  li-'cti-te  “ga'ttei  li-'- 
teha'han  taatalia'ci-  na'nen  talee'lamuko'wan  wa'ni-  lana'pe  neexpee'- 
lamn'k-uk*.” 

gehe'la  wani'ci-  elaqgu'ndieqg  nolee'lan-dam  tali-'  maci-'kaman 
yu'ni-  ko'uxana  mwu'tam  a'k  an  keetancto'wi-tc  wee'li  op  alee'xiij. 
ge'hela  meetci'gai  nda'hi-  nundeka'kwun  kee'tamakawee'niga  ee'li- 
ta'kou  ndili  t-eha'i  texia'ta0  wixka'utci-  daya'ndalaeho'si-n  yuni- 
kamenda'wanana'niq  ehe'nda  kala'staok  kikay'oyamanani'qga  we'c- 
hwali-  keenamwi-'tcik.  eukc  ia'pctci-  gee'ski  la's-i-ya.  te'ka  dalatjgo'- 
stuk  wi-tci-'lae'mikcw  ee'li-  mee'tei-  kowaa'tounen  ahalawi-'  kata- 
maksi'hina.  pitaa'ta  ki-tci'teehe'i-  witca'ndie'qgwe  wi  xka'utci-aani- 
paa'tahilsi  'hina  klama'ksataxkwe'qgwe  na'ni-  kicee'lamu'k-uqg 
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and  more  heavy  became  my  grief  when  I thought  inwardly  about 
myself,  pondering  how  true  indeed  was  that  which  my  parent  had 
spoken,  in  truth,  in  saying  that  never  would  anything  be  revealed  to 
me  in  a vision.  And  I thought  it  very  likely  that  never  I would 
experience  a blessing  that  the  Delaware  is  spiritually  influenced  by. 
Indeed,  my  kindred,  I was  humble  in  spirit  for  many  years. 

Now,  when  I became  a grown  man,  far  away  in  the  country  of  the 
Creeks1  where  I was  dwelling  with  them,  one  time  when  1 was  in  the 
dark  sometime  during  the  night,  I heard  some  persons  coming  towards 
me  in  the  midst  of  the  sky.  It  was  here  in  the  direction  of  the  rising 
sun,  whence  they  were  coming.  And  when  it  happened  that  they 
stopped,  it  was  right  here  over  and  above  where  I was  lying. 

I well  remembered  how  she  had  spoken  to  me,  my  deceased  mother, 
and  I thought,  “Lo  and  behold,2  it  must  be  that  those  are  the  spirit- 
forces  my  parent  had  talked  about.”  I do  not  know  just  how  my  mind 
acted.  When  I looked  toward  them  I saw  nothing,  pitiful  me,  although 
I well  heard  those  Persons.  I thought  positively  there  must  have  been 
four  of  them  and  I thought,  indeed,  they  looked  wonderful.  It  must 
have  been  that  because  of  the  thing  I was  very  much  impressed,  when 
it  happened  that  they  were  saying  to  me,  “Don’t  think  that  never  will 
you  have  the  spiritual  power  that  the  Delaware  is  blessed  with!”3 

I am  truly  thankful,  my  kindred,  I am  happy  that  I stand  in 
this  our  Father’s  path,  the  beautiful  White  Path  of  the  Great  Spirit.4 
I am  truly  humble,  for  me  it  is  unbecoming  in  the  extreme,  pitiful  as 
I am,  because  never  did  I think  that  sometime  or  another,  all  of  a 
sudden,  I would  be  performing  in  this  our  Ceremonial  House,  where 
I patiently  listened  to  our  deceased  old  people  who  capably  worshipped. 
But,  however,  I will  do  my  utmost.  Take  heed,  you  my  kindred,  to 
help  me  because  you  know  now  more  and  more  we  are  growing  weak. 
So  perhaps  if  earnestly  we  help  each  other,  quite  unexpectedly  we 
might  gain  a spiritual  victory  if  he  hears  our  appeal,  he,  the  Creator.5 

1 The  Creek  Indian  is  known  to  the  Delawares  as  Ma'cko,  a proper  name 
derived  from  the  tribal  eponym  of  the  Muskogi,  as  the  Creek  designate 
themselves. 

2 The  term  ceek'ta"  is  an  exclamation  denoting  surprise  at  the  occurrence 
of  something  which  is  nevertheless  vaguely  expected. 

3 Wita'panoxwe,  who  assumes  himself  to  be  the  narrator  now,  is  imagining 
that  he  would  be  seated  among  the  members  of  his  division  (Pole").  As  the 
turtle-rattle  is  being  passed  around  the  Big  House,  after  several  of  the  older 
reciters  had  accepted  it  and  performed  their  recitation  and  dance,  it  would 
come  to  his  hands.  Having  decided  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  begin- 
ning his  career  as  a reciter,  perhaps  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  worshippers, 
he  would  take  the  turtle-rattle  and  begin  shaking  it  sideways  while  declaim- 
ing the  preceding  in  a loud  staccato  voice.  (A  phonograph  record  of  the 
narrators  recitation  was  made  and  is  preserved  in  the  collection  of  the  His- 
torical Commission). 

4 With  the  first  sentence  of  this  address  the  narrator  sees  himself  stepping 
out  into  the  dancing  path  with  his  turtle-rattle.  While  he  advances  along 
the  White  Path  he  proceeds  with  the  recitation  following. 

» The  informant  desired  emphasis  to  be  put  on  the  reiteration  of  the  humble 
spirit,  lack  of  self-confidence  but  hopeful  attitude  of  the  Delaware  mind. 
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yu'kcixanee'  awee'n,i-kc  nane'n  i-l-owe'cti-tc  lowe'yok  neekc 

he  !'tal-ee'lamuuwi-n 
kamee'nee 
hayu'na  hwi--f- 
talee'lamuu'wi- 

kano'uwa  wa'ni-  lan-a'pe  peewi-'tatc 

ayeeluu'ma 

kami-'ke 

hayu'na  hwi-f- 

weya'  welie,  kwi+ 

gehela'  wani'ci-  tali'  oqgo'umalan  lan-owa't-uk  noskino'yuctukc 
ndaxkwe  'matuk0  ok  naliali-'  neddce6'  tami-'mas  amana'nak.  kana'qx* 
paqgo'umalan  wee'mi-  e'nxenaucga't-ak.  ne'ni-  wala'qgosowa'k-an 
gehe'la  nolee'landam  tali-'  pe'tci-  o'lamals,i'nen  a'n-da  ma'ehela4'- 
ei]gw  yu'ni-ta'li-  wi'kieqg.  ge'hel-ahaqg"  ci-ilae'm-a  “ha'kai-  a'nda 
natcut-ama  e'hel-aleepo'mi-i-te  nki-kayo'yama  ok  no'li-haqg  maca't- 
aman  elki-'kwi-haqg  kctama'khi-takcwsi'xti-tc  la'mwe  hi-lo'us-asi-qga 
a'n-da  weita'xkanut-ami'xtitc  wenda'ucsixti-'tc  chwteqgw  ok  eelee'tupc 
ne'ke  l-akchi'k-wi-.  a'n-da  ka'kal-as  ta'okc  ki-tci-'i-  nane  le6'.  eukc 
mee'tci-  alawi-'.  yu'kwe  lakchi'k-wi-  kwi'lalina'kotc  elki 'kwi- 
taatxi'ti  eqgw.  i-'l-i-haqgw  geyiga'xtan  elaqgu'ndieqg  osee'i-  awee'ni-k 
wee'mi-  aka'i-  tala'qgweepcha't-in.  cukcw  i-a'ptci-  geeski-la'si-ya 

ge'hala  pi'ci-  nda'hi-  nundeka'kwun.  akopana'  ndi-'li-t-eha'i-  texia'ta 
i-kali'tci-  a'ixo'uli-  lehel-ee'xee  tali-a'  wixka'utei-  nayu'ni-  owundaqgo- 
sin  wehendaqgo'sixtit6  la'mweno'tei-  ki-kayo'yamananiqga  we'hwali 
kee'namwi-'tci-k.  ok  wani'ci-  elaqgu'ndieqg  a'n-da  owi-tci-'lae'm-ian 
ee'li-  na'neni-  ci'xkandj  li-'xaii  weeskeha'kami-'ke  tali-'  awee'nik 
wi-'tcandi-nee'yo.  ee'li-  i-'l-i-haqgw  mi-ma'n-datc  ke'ko  wixka'utei- 
miku'qge  nanewu'ndji-  xirjgwi*  witcamu'kotc  a'n-da  awee'n  witci- 
lae'maiid.  ge'hela  ke'ko  a'’  eelowee'ya  cuke  wanici-'  tali-'  naqx- 
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Still  can  I hear  those  Persons  there  as  they  were  speaking.  They 
said  these  words;1 

‘he!  You  are  given  the  same  blessing 
hayuna  hwi-  hayuna  hwi-2 
You  are  given  the  same  blessing 
That  the  Delawares  are  blessed  with, 

Through  their  prayer, 

All  over  the  world 
hayuna  hwi-  hayuna  hwi- 
weya  wehe.  Stop!3 

I am  truly  thankful  as  I address  you,  you  men,  you  young  men,  you 
our  women,  and  also  you  our  children.  I extend  to  you  all  every  form 
of  this  blessing.  Truly  I am  glad  because  so  far  we  have  enjoyed 
good  health  while  we  are  gathered  here  in  this  House.  Truly,  as  it  is 
said,  I feel  grieved  myself  when  I mention  the  teaching  of  my  elder, 
and,  as  I well  said,  I remember  how  pitiful  they  seemed  talking  long 
ago,  those  defunct  old  men,  when  they  related  the  manner  of  life  back 
in  the  past,  the  past  manners  of  that  time.  When  I listened  to  them 
seriously  it  was  that  way.  But  now  here  it  is  worse.  It  looks  hopeless 
at  this  time  in  consideration  of  our  small  number.  It  was  even  said 
a few  years  ago,  my  kindred,  there  were  quite  a number  of  persons 
all  around  yet  sitting  about.  But  nevertheless  I shall  try  my  utmost. 

Truly  with  shame,  so  unbecoming  is  it  for  me.  I did  not  even  think 
that  I would  live  sufficiently  long,  deserted  through  death,4  that  I 
should,  unexpectedly  be  instructing  here  where  they  were  instructing, 
so  long  ago,  our  deceased  ancestors  who  so  well  performed  the  worship. 
And  I am  thankful,  my  kindred,  when  you  help  me  in  my  effort,  for 
that  has  always  been  the  rule  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  that 
persons  should  help  each  other.  For  it  is  even  said  that  a little  child 
may  unexpectedly  call  attention  to  something  important.  Therefore 
greatly  does  it  help  when  anyone  is  assisted  in  his  recitation.  Truly, 
my  kindred,  there  is  not  much  of  irdportance  I have  to  say,  but  I am 


1 The  reciter  now  intones  his  song,  a composition  descriptive  of  his  revela- 
tion and  the  emotions  evoked  by  it,  dancing  along  the  path  toward  his  first 
stopping  point.  Following  the  usual  custom  he  shakes  his  rattle  with  the 
up  and  down  vigorous  motion.  Then  as  in  the  case  of  the  preceding  recita- 
tion by  Elkhair  he  halts  at  the  close  of  his  chant  after  signaling  the  drummers 
to  stop,  and  the  latter  repeat  his  chant  while  he  dances  leading  those  who  are 
accompanying  him. 

2 These  are  the  syllables  with  no  specific  word-meaning  but  used  in  chanting 
in  a poetical  sense. 

3 Upon  the  signal  kwi-,  “stop,”  the  reciter  gives  a violent  downward  shake 
of  the  turtle-rattle  and  the  drummers  stop  beating.  At  this  pause  the  reciter 
begins  dancing  with  his  followers  to  the  next  stopping  place,  while  the 
drummers,  as  explained  before,  repeat  his  chant.  (dictophone  record  B, 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission). 

4 Meaning  that,  being  left  alone  upon  the  death  of  his  relatives,  he  did  not 
expect  to  survive. 
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patjgo'umanen  wee'mi-  neekc  moxo'umsona'nak  o'kai-  ok  eloma'kamik' 
ok  hukwe'yuijg  o'nda  leelomu'kwititc  wee'mi-  taneni-'6  ko'^ona 
keetancto'witc  toli'xtoun.  ok  kwu'ndji  wolaa'tenami  nen  o'nda  woli- 
ka'kweqg. 

yuk  tepilaha'pa  nane'  "de'nxi-  lo'ween. 
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thankful  to  bring  you  a blessing  from  all  those  our  grandfathers1  round 
about  us,  both  in  the  earth  and  up  above  where  they  dwell,  all  of  them, 
according  to  Our  Father  the  Great  Spirit  who  has  arranged  it.  And 
that  is  the  source  from  wdiich  we  enjoy  benefit  when  we  are  blessed. 

This  is  all  that  there  is  for  me  to  say.”2 

1 Meaning  the  carved  images  in  the  Big  House  and  the  unseen  spirit-forces. 

2 The  speaker  gives  his  recitation  in  the  same  way  every  time  during  the 
twelve  nights,  even  throughout  the  period  of  years  during  which  he  appears 
at  the  ceremony.  As  long  as  he  lives  he  does  not  vary  his  recitation  appre- 
ciably. For  instance,  when  Joe  Washington  first  gave  his  recitation  he  wept 
and  did  so  each  time  he  performed  thereafter.  The  recitations  are  therefore 
formal. 
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SECOND  NIGHT  OF  THE  CEREMONY 

yu'kwe  mee'tci  a'n-da  mak-an-i-'i-  we'ndji-k-ane^it®  ki-cana^k'si-t* 
natcc  ne^li-  wa'li-  tci'kchitehaa'sik  nayu'kik  taka'kik6  lan-awi-'i 
a'ckaasak  pw'etci  tami  kaxto^ne^o  ne'n-i-  saa'pai]g.  wee'miawee'n 
wi-'tci-  mi-t-tco  saa'paqg.  yu'kik®  xkwee'yok  wee'mi-  e'nxiawee'n 
pee'tci  naxko,uxkweetc  la'kes  aschamaa'a.  wa'ni-  a'ckaas-  wu'nil-a*'- 
taman  e'nxi  mee'k-akc  wee'mi  hagg.  pF'lae't-tcatc0  kal-anee'  ee'cs-a« 
nalana'c  "haka'lkwusu6  mala'cei  aa'  ee'li  nhakaalkwu's  i-tc  e'mha'nas. 
yu'kwe  awee'n  a'n-da  maca'n-daijg  nen-ic'  saa'paag  wu'ndji  wal-a3'- 
te*naman  ee'li  lowee'hagg  wa'ni  teemi'keetc  yu'ni  memcsa'psii]g 
k'na'xpaleetamaa'nen  a'n-da  i'k-alaggosi-eqg  ko'uxanaanii]g  hukwee'- 
yupg.  yu'ki-k®  ackaa'sak  wuni-'tami-  tccpaa/tonee'yo  nee'nckwuti 
awee'n  oulake'sit]g  eeli  nane'  ci'xkandj  li 'xan  la'mweno'tci 
wen  dcha'k  ami  kc. 


THIRD  NIGHT  OF  THE  CEREMONY 

wa'nici  elaggu'ndieqg  tali-  kwiyaakwi-  walec'lam-uko'unen.  mee'tci 
naxi  la'k  we  kano'tci-  yuc  tal  a'eho's  i nen  kamen  da'uan  anaa'n-iij.  yu'kwe 
gata't-i  wee'miawee'n  kwi'namawaa'wana  na'n-i  pi-lsi-tc  ma'nitu 
tal-i-a3'  wimbane'mckowne'n  na'n-i  masi'qhol-i-'kan®  ee'li  na'lanan 
wuni 'hil  aala'o  Avee'mi  tee'kanae'cs  a.  yu'kwe  ala'p-a  ga'xta  we*'mi 
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III 

SECOND  NIGHT  OF  THE  CEREMONY 

[The  procedure  of  the  second  night’s  performance  follows  that  of  the 
first  night  as  respects  the  recitations  by  those  who  desire  to  chant 
their  visions  and  to  discourse.] 

Here  now,  when  the  last  Reciter-Leader  has  finished,  and  when  they 
have  swept  the  House  well,  then  the  other  male  Attendants  bring  inside 
the  Big  House  the  hominy.1  Everyone  eats  the  hominy  in  company. 
Each  and  all  of  the  women  comes  bringing  a dish  to  dip  it  out  writh. 
The  Attendant  has  authority  to  give  out  the  amount  allotted  to  each, 
so  it  is  said.  The  boys  carry  mussel-shells2  which  are  used  the  same 
as  when  spoons  are  used.  Now  when  everyone  has  eaten  his  share  of 
the  hominy,  he  feels  happy  for  it,  because  the  Bringer-in  always  says 
that  this  grain-food  brings  a spiritual  blessing  of  strength  when  we 
set  out  to  appeal  to  our  common  Father  in  the  sky  above.  These  At- 
tendants first  set  apart  a portion  for  each  individual  in  his  dish,  be- 
cause that  is  strictly  understood  to  be  the  rule  since  long  ago  in 
the  beginning  of  the  world.3 


THIRD  NIGHT  OF  THE  CEREMONY 

Thanks  be  given,  my  kindred  that  still  we  are  blessed  with  good  for- 
tune. Now  it  is  the  third  evening  since  here  we  have  performed  the 
ceremony  in  our  temple-house.  Now  we  beg,  everyone  of  us,  at  his 
utmost  that  we  may  be  favored  by  the  pure  spirit-force,  by  him  the 
mask-spirit4  because  he  is  the  one  who  owns  and  controls  all  the  wild 
animals.5  Now  tomorrow  morning  all  must  be  ready  to  accompany  the 

1 saa'paq,  “boiled  corn’’  was  a cereal  staple  in  the  diet  of  the  eastern  Algon- 
kian  wherever  they  lived.  The  term  is  cognate  with  New  England  Algonkian 
samp  which  has  passed  into  English.  (For  discussion  of  the  term,  its  hfstory 
and  application  see  A.  F.  Chamberlain,  Bull.  30,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethnology,  part 
ii,  p.  422). 

2 The  single  shell  of  the  fresh-water  mussel  (Unio  companatus  in  the  east, 
U.  gibbosus,  in  the  west)  employed  as  a spoon  is  eese'mhon. 

3 The  procedure  of  the  subsequent  three  nights  in  the  Big  House  is  about 
the  same  as  that  recorded  for  the  first.  The  same  speakers  recite  their  visions. 
The  rites  of  sweeping  and  feasting  are  repeated  similarly. 

One  might  ask  what  the  worshippers  do  to  while  away  the  day-time  between 
the  strenuous  night  performances  besides  procuring  some  much  needed  rest. 
Custom  permits  them  to  indulge  in  native  games,  mention  of  which  will  be 
found  on  page  69. 

4 Something  has  already  been  said  of  the  mask-spirit  as  the  guardian  of 
game  animals  (p.  39).  This  man  it'  u is  now  to  be  made  the  object  of  worship 
in  a pantomime  of  some  importance. 

5 Herein  lies  a concept  ripe  for  elaboration,  since  the  doctrine  of  ownership 
of  game  animals  is  a fundamental  one  in  the  cosmology  of  the  Algonkian 
hunters  of  the  north,  whose  culture  has  been  assumed  to  be  fundamental  to 
the  family  (see  pp.  39-41). 
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wi-t-alaa'i-t®  kico'ndjaxko  ee'li  nan-e'n®  tali'®  kwuti'teha^nen 
tali-'tc®  tomi-nak-o'wnen.  ni-'kanala'i-t®  ok  eelhik-a'k-wi-  ok  onholi-'i- 
wehi-'xon-i-t®  wee'mi-  ka'xta  gi-'ei-mckwu's-u  ok  kcwcaa'tai  naholi-i-' 
ne'ni  ni-'mweelio'ulond®.  ackaa'sak  te^kawo'linaxa^tamuk®  to'li- 
tee'pi-  ni-mweho'ulaan  wee'mi-  wi-'t-alaa'it®  axPo'l,n. 

ADDRESS  ON  THE  FOURTH  MORNING  TO  THE  HUNTERS 
ABOUT  TO  LEAVE.  THE  MASK  PERFORMANCE 

yu'kwe  elaqgu'ndieqg  mee'tci  nayu'kcpaanen  neeyu'kwun-i-  no'tci 
yu'ni-  tala'ehos-i-'nen.  ok  wee'mi  e'nxietjg  kowaa'tonen  e'Gi-'xiqg 
yu'ni  k®paa'tamwe'okan-o'na.  yu'kwece'5'  na'ni  moxo^msona' 
kcwcas'tai  kona'kaala'wona  o'nda  ma'mendowa'mei]gw  na'n-i-  keetan®- 
to'wi-t®.  ok  na'ni  mas-i'gglioli-'kan  o'nda  na'xpaqgo'meijg  wa'ni- 
moxo'uson  a to'ndai.  ceela'hyu'ni-  tolapctu'nen  wa'ni-  teemi  'k  e*t®. 
“wani'ci  wee'mi  man-i'tu  x^wit'ha'k  ami  k®  ok  wee'mi  man-i'tu 
hukwee'yui]g.  to'li-  maa'mendowamalo'n-en  moxo'umsaa  o'nda  xa,m8‘ 
lei]gw  yu'ni-  mexgeea'xkwus  it®  k®wca'tai.  k®tomaa'kelomi-'nen 
ceelayu'  koxkwi'sak.  kwinowa'mckuk  mos-i'qkholi 'k  an  toli-aa' 
tomi 'nak  o'unen.  mi  li-'nen  na'ni  teekanaa'yes  ee'li-  ki-'kani-hil  aa,taman 
wee'mi  teekanaa'yes  ee'li  naakala'won-a  na'xpalectamaa/nen  nen-i- 
wio'us.  ok  na'ni-cee  xa'skwim  eeli-  wee'mi-  mechomi 'tciqg  mi-lkwu'- 
s-ieqg  wani'ci-  man-it-u'wak  to'li  na'nxpaqgomi-'nen  ne'ni  koma'n®- 
towwa'kan.  yu'kwe  naali-hi-'nen  wee'mi  e'nxOxtu'ulei]g  keetan®to'wi  an® 
pe'tci  ki-ceeTamu'k-ui3g  mocaaT  tami-ma'som.  ’ ’ 

ni  maxto's  tuk® ! yu'kwe  wa'ni-  ni-'k  ana'lait®  ok  wa'ni  we®tee'kas-i-'t^ 
ok  anahol-i-'  wa'ni  we'hi  'xan  t®  tee'ka  koleelo'ndamuk  we*'mi  kwi-'- 
t-ol-otowa'kan  ok  aleepo'ndowa'k-an  ee'li  konaxpo'xweenee'yo  wee'mi 
aween  ee'lai-t®.  nayu'  we'ndapee'si  n konaxpo'xwen  wa'ni  mos-i'qgho- 
li-'k-an  man®tuwa'k-an  ok  kami-lkwu'si  kcwcaa'tai  wa'ni-  ni-'kana- 
laa'it®  ok  weetee'kaas  it®  kwo'nomonee'yo.  mee'tci  a'n-da  ni-co'xkwun-i- 
sa'k'hakee'ekcw  naluu'xan®  to'li  awee'n  nhi-'lae'sen  ee'li  haka^taqge 
awee'n  wi-o-'us. 
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hunt  because  to  do  so  we  concentrate  our  minds1  in  order  that  we  may 
be  favored  with  success.  The  Hunt-Leader  and  his  assistant  and  also 
the  cook2  must  all  be  selected,  and  also  the  tobacco  together  with  the 
rations  for  the  journey.  You  Attendants  must  see  to  it  with  care 
that  plenty  of  rations  for  the  journey  are  furnished  for  all  the  hunters; 
-the  bread. 

ADDRESS  ON  THE  FOURTH  MORNING  TO  THE  HUNTERS 
ABOUT  TO  LEAVE.  THE  MASK  PERFORMANCE 

Here  now,  my  kindred,  we  have  come  to  the  fourth  day  since  we 
began,  in  this  place,  to  perform  the  ceremony.  And  each  and  every 
one  of  us  knows  the  ruling  of  this  our  form  of  Prayer-Worship.  Now 
we  are  using  the  tobacco  our  grandfather,  while  we  are  pleading 
earnestly  with  the  Great  Spirit.  And  the  Mask-Spirit  also,  when  we 
are  giving  thanks  to  him  our  grandfather  Fire.  This  is  how  it  is 
done  by  the  Bringer-in3,  “I  thank  all  the  Spirit-Forces  on  top  of  the 
earth  and  all  the  Spirit-Forces  up  above.  Wherefore  we  earnestly 
plead  with  grandfather  when  we  give  you  to  eat  this  red  man’s  to- 
bacco. Have  pity  on  us  here  your  grandchildren.  They  are  begging 
you,  Oh  Mask-Spirit,  that  we  may  have  success.  Give  us  the  wild 
animals  since  you  control  them,  all  the  wild  animals  because  we  need 
that  we  may  be  blessed  with  this  meat.  And  that  one,  our  mother  the 
corn,  because  of  all  the  food  given  us  I thank  you  Spirit  Forces  that 
we  are  given  the  blessing  of  your  spirit-power.  Now  give  us  all  we 
ask  of  you  Great  Spirit  that  you  are  and,  our  creator,  think  of  your 
children.” 

Brothers!4  Now  the  Hunt  Leader,  and  he  who  is  assistant,  and  also 
the  cook,  you  must  all  remember  the  instructions  and  traditional  rules 
that  all  persons  who  hunt  observe  as  they  journey.  Here  now  being 
under  our  power,  you  are  taking  as  you  go  the  spirit-power  of  the 
Mask-Spirit,  and  tobacco  is  given  the  Hunt  Leader  and  his  assistant 
which  they  carry.  Now  when  you  have  been  gone  two  days  it  is 
permissible  that  any  one  who  has  killed  something,  they  may  use 
the  meat.5 

1 This  means  that  the  hunters  who  are  now  to  go  forth  are  to  be  supported 
and  strengthened  by  the  “power  of  wish,”  in  concentration  by  the  worshippers 
who  stay  behind  in  the  Big  House. 

2 Incidentally  this  is  one  of  the  occasions  when  the  Attendants  are  obliged 
to  furnish  the  food  without  the  usual  payment  of  wampum  that  they  ordinarily 
receive. 

s He  prays  as  follows  and  sprinkles  a little  tobacco  on  each  of  the  two  fires 
of  the  Big  House  while  declaiming. 

4 The  Master  of  Ceremonies  having  finished  his  prayer  now  addresses  the 
hunters  who  are  ready  to  go  forth.  He  charges  them  with  their  instructions 
as  they  stand  directly  in  front  of  the  drummers,  facing  him. 

5 This  means  that  if  no  deer  have  been  taken  by  the  hunters  by  the  second 
day  they  may  kill  and  eat  any  animal  for  food  since  by  this  time  they 
may  be  relieved  from  the  monotony  of  the  corn  bread  diet. 

Some  of  the  interesting  observations  of  this  event  as  remembered  by  the 
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yu'kwe  a'nda  a'palai-'xtit®  wa'ni  nikani-'xiqg  a'nda  mee'tci 
pe'xu'tci  pa'xtit®  toniaa'  lai-tcpo'uku  kwn't-on  kwutaa'hen  ok  tata 
e'nxi  a'xtu  nhi-'landc  na'lcane  xa>n  kcwtaa'hen.  yu'kwe  a'nda 
dalekas'ak  pandao'xtit®  ta'li  kcwtaa'hen  wa'ni  ee'laitc  ca^itc®  wi- 
kwa'hamii]  li-c  tamike'halee  ok  naxko'homa'o  wa'ni  ee'lai-tc.  wee'mi 
a'ckaas  ki 'cana'kcwsu  ta'li  xa,maan  eelai'tcic  ok  wee'mi  nechenaa'- 
pgees  laxan  a'n  ok  xa/m  a3n  ceela'haneni  li  'mckotc  ok  limckwu's-i  n 
wa'ni  a'ckaas. 

hi't  ami  wa'ni  teemi  k eetc  paHama'  kcwca'tai  nhakaa'tam.  naxpa'pgosi  n 
a'n  da  ik-alaqgo'sit®  koxanaa'niijg  yuctee'pi  laha'p  a 

camute®  hapg  e'laqgu'ndiepg  la'mwe  na'tci-  li-'xan  ta'li  wi'nowa- 
maa'nen  wa'ni  mas-ipghali-'kan  tali-  ka'n-tckan.  ak  weea'taeekcw 
ne^li  asowa'kana®  nenhaka'lkotak  a'nda  na'xkohoma'und®  wani 
masi-tjg.  wee'miawee'n  ge-t  a't-am  i 'k  eetc  nalo'uxan  tal  i-'  pan-aa's-i-n 
ne^li-  ka'n-tckas't  -wa'ni  mas-i'ijg  wi-kwa'®liam-iijg” 
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Now  when  they  return  from  the  hunt,  the  Hunt-Leader  when  now 
he  has  come  near  even  if  it  is  midnight,  shall  shoot  a signal  once  for 
as  many  deer  as  were  killed,  shooting  so  many  times.  And  now  when 
the  Cranes  hear  the  signal-shot  of  the  Hunter  he  shall  immediately 
run  into  the  Big  House  and  begin  to  sing  for  these  hunters.  All  the 
Attendants  must  be  ready  to  feed  the  hunters  and  all  the  horses  un- 
saddled and  fed,  for  that  is  the  rule  and  act  governing  the  Attendants.* 1 

First  the  Bringer-in  prays,  using  tobacco.2  He  bestows  a blessing 
when  offering  praise  to  him  our  Father.  This  is  sufficient  for  this 
time.3 

There  is  also,  my  kindred,  an  ancient  custom  that  we  beg  the 
Mask-Spirit  to  dance  for  us.  You  Cranes,  you  know  how  and  you 
understand  those  songs  which  are  used  for  this  occasion  when  singing 
for  the  Mask.  Every  person  who  wants  to  go  in  the  Big  House  is 
permitted  to  look  on  while  the  Mask  dances  in  the  Big  House.4 

Informant,  who  has  taken  part  in  this  hunting  rite,  are  that  the  leader  dis- 
tribute portions  of  tobacco  to  the  hunters  who  are  under  his  control.  At 
each  night’s  camp  the  stopping  place  is  selected  by  him,  the  rations  of  food 
are  distributed,  tobacco  is  offered  to  the  fire  with  a prayer  by  the  leader 
and  other  details  suggesting  the  rules  governing  the  war  parties’  conduct  among 
Central  Algonkian  and  in  the  southern  Plains  areas. 

Wita'panoxwe,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  recalled,  during  his  experience 
with  the  hunting  squad,  how  a screech-owl  cried  near  their  camp  one  night ; 
which  has  long  been  a sign  of  good  luck  (see  also  Zeisberger,  p.  139).  The 
next  day  he  killed  a deer,  being  the  first  of  the  party  to  do  so. 

1 The  hunters  are  not  obliged  to  be  concerned  with  the  trouble  of  saddling, 
unsaddling  or  feeding  their  horses  when  enlisted  in  the  sacred  task  of  the 
ceremonial  hunt.  The  Attendants  take  over  all  such  duties  of  service  to 
them  and  their  animals. 

2 He  bums  a little  tobacco  in  the  fire. 

3 Hereupon  it  being  between  nine  and  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  hunters 
leave,  departing  westward  toward  the  Osage  nation  nowadays,  the  only  hunt- 
ing ground  accessible  to  them. 

4 The  man  wearing  the  mask  and  the  bear-hide  clothes  keeps  the  mask  and 
clothes  some  hundred  yards  from  the  Big  House  at  the  edge  of  the  brush 
in  the  open,  hung  upon  a branch  to  keep  it  away  from  the  dogs.  Anyone  who 
desires  to  perform  this  rite  may  put  on  the  paraphernalia  and  accept  the  in- 
vitation as  given  above,  and  go  into  the  Big  House  and  dance.  His  dance 
lasts  about  ten  minutes  anywhere  in  the  Big  House  that  he  desires.  The 
mask  when  worn  is  held  by  the  chin  with  the  holder's  fingers  in  the  mouth 
of  the  mask,  so  that  the  wearer  can  adjust  the  focus  of  the  eyes  of  the  carv- 
ing to  his  own  focus  of  vision.  The  eye  holes  are  small,  yet  the  mask  could 
be  adjusted  so  that  the  performer  could  see  as  though  he  were  looking 
through  spectacles.  To  be  able  to  do  this  was  considered  as  a sign  of  spiritual 
greatness.  It  might  be  added  that  the  face  illustrated  in  Harrington’s  study 
(Fig.  1,  p.  32)  has  the  left  eye-hole  enlarged,  something  that  had  been  done 
improperly,  according  to  the  informant.  He  leaves  wearing  the  garb  and  re- 
turns it  to  the  place  where  it  is  kept  (fig.  9).  This  all  takes  place  before  noon. 
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acka3'sak  ndu'mola'nowak.  “ mexki'k-9nee'xii]  etayu'ta!”  wa'ni 
acka^s  ndu'qgee  “mee'xki-kan-ee'xii]  !M  ” Wee'lakanee'xit]  e'tayu'ta” 
naxko'uti'ijge  lo'wee  wa'ni  a'ckaas  mee'tcikanaxkomko'uwa  “Lan- 
owi  'nundc  e'tayu'ta”  mee'tcikanaxka'mckowwa  “Tapano'uxwe  tayu'ta” 
mee'tcikanaxka'mkouwa.  “Pee'mipaxko'xwe  etayu'ta”  mee'tcikanaxko- 
mcko'uwa  “Tola^pan  etayu'ta”  mee'teikanaxkomcko'uwa. 

wa'ni  teemi  'keetc  lo'uwee  ”ni  maxta'stuk3  ceelaliyu'ni  kwutai'kani 
keekcw.  k9naxpo'uxweenee’yo  wa'ni  nee'tami  wi'hiland.  ma'epa3- 
tama'hamu  kwo'tcami  ta'lan  ok  ni 'ea  xanC-  taspalee'tamanee'yo 
hukwe€'yui3gc  ee'pitc  na'ni  ko'^ana  keetancto'uwitc.  ok  nee'lhake'- 
xtite  yu'kik  pa3tama'tcig  kwo'tcamiijg  kee'powac  aekaa's-ak  a'ta 
ki'eanakcwsi'hama  ta'li  mawa'sinee'yo.  acka^s  wundaya3'!  wee'tani 
kwutai'kani  keekcw  ac9ni'cee  wu'ndaxli'tci  ni  'paitc  na'ni  kamoxo'u- 
msana.  ta'nda  la'xana3'n  nee'kik  kee'kok.  wee'mi  a'ekaas  tamike'- 
tatc  ee'li  nayu'kwe  x0^911^^'  ma'wasinee'yo 

yu'kwenda'lami  mawasi-'xti  tc  yu'ki  k acka3sak  lowee'yoke  nee'k 
m-(-  m-|-  m-j-. 

wa'ni  peemto'uncheet  lo'wee  “ e'laqgu'ndieqg  me^tci  neewila3'kiwi- 
kano'tci  yu'ta'li  pa3tamaanen.  ok  k'tamina'kwe  awee'n  meeo'csitc 
yu'kik'  edai'tcik  wixkautcia3  awee'n  ca^i-  apa'tei-  tee'ka  naxa'- 
tamuk'  taleka'ok0.  ee'li  kowaat  own  eeli  'mcko.  pandama'ne  li-  kcwtaa- 
hen  ca3'i-  tami 'k  ehal  a'hamu  kana'xgoha'ge'hamu.  ” 
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The  Attendants  call  the  men.1  “Red  Horns  must  be  hereabouts!” 
The  Attendant  calling  out,  “Red-Horns!,  Red-Horns !”“ Good-Horns 
must  be  hereabouts!”  If  he  answers2  the  Attendant  says,  “Now  he 
has  answered.”  “ Looks-like-a-Man  must  be  hereabouts!”  “Now  he  has 
answered.”  “Rises-at-Daybreak  must  be  hereabouts!”  “Leaf -Man  must 
be  hereabouts.”  “Now  he  has  answered.”  “How-the-\Veather-is  must 
be  hereabouts.”  “Now  he  has  answered.”3 

The  Bringer-in  says,  “Brothers,  here  is  the  one  shoulder  length  of 
wampum.  You,  the  first  ones  called,  take  it  with  you  and  pray  out- 
side, ten  and  two  times.  Lift  the  prayers  on  high  and  where  he  dwells 
our  father,  the  Great  Spirit.  And  while  these  praying  ones  are  out- 
side you  Attendants  must  be  ready  to  ‘ pick  berries.  ’4  Attendant  come 
here,  take  one  shoulder  length  of  wampum  right  over  there  on  this 
side  where  stands  Our  Grandfather.5 * *  There  do  you  unstring  these 
wampum  beads.  All  Attendants  come  in,  because  here,  soon  they  are 
going  to  pick  berries’.” 

Here  they  begin  “picking  berries,”  the  Attendants,  saying  this, 
“m-f!”.8 

The  speaker  says,  “My  kindred,  now  it  is  the  fourth  evening  since 
we  have  been  worshipping  here.  And  should  any  one  of  the  hunters 
whatsoever  have  good  fortune  all  of  a sudden,  some  one  of  the  drum- 
mers be  careful  and  watch  for  them  at  once.  Because  you  know  the 
rule.  If  you  hear  the  signal-shot  run  inside  the  Big  House  at  once. 
You  must  sing  for  them.” 

1 Now  at  the  opening  of  the  fourth  night’s  performance  following  the  de- 
parture of  the  hunters  on  their  ceremonial  hunting  excursion,  and  after  the 
Mask-Spirit  has  performed  his  antics  in  the  Big  House,  the  rites  of  the  night 
are  resumed  by  the  Master  of  Ceremony  who  orders  the  Attendants  to  call 
forth  certain  of  the  old  men  of  prominence  to  offer  prayer  for  the  success 
of  the  hunters.  There  is  some  honor  attached  to  this  selection,  the  men  so 
singled  out  being  called  in  a loud  voice  by  their  native  names  or  titles. 

The  informant  is  pretending,  in  the  text,  that  some  prominent  men  are 
being  called.  He  has  changed  his  style  of  narration  into  the  form  of  a 
monologue. 

2 Whereupon  the  men  thus  summoned  by  the  Attendant  answer  “Hau”  or 
uYo',”  when  they  hear  their  names  called  and  come  into  the  Big  House. 

3 Those  whose  names  have  been  called  who  form  a praying  squad  now  go 
outside  and  facing  eastward  raise  their  right  hands  giving  the  prayer-call 
ho  + six  times  and  ha+  six  times. 

4 “Picking  the  berries”  is  a figure  of  speech  referring  to  the  action  of  the 
six  Attendants,  three  men  and  three  women,  who  crouch  down  and  pick  up 
the  scattered  wampum  beads  spilled  as  commanded  on  the  hard  ground  under 
the  center  post,  and  cram  as  many  as  they  can  into  their  mouths.  This  causes 

some  innocent  mirth  among  the  audience.  They  accompany  the  act  with  the 
sound  m + as  noted  in  the  next  few  lines.  Their  action  symbolizes  the  habit 
of  “birds  picking  up  berries,”  (a  sympathetic  rite  perhaps).  The  informant 
did  not  consider  the  performance  to  have  any  deep  symbolical  reference,  but 
merely  a method  of  paying  extra  wampum  to  the  Attendants  for  their 

services. 

3 Referring  in  the  mask-images  on  the  center-post. 

8 In  Harrington’s  account,  (I,  pp.  99-100)  of  this  rite  the  Attendants  are 
put  down  as  saying  “Ho-o-o !” 
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THE  SEVENTH  NIGHT  OF  THE  CEREMONY 
RETURN  OF  THE  HUNTERS 

me*'tci-  eelaggu'ndiegg  nicaa'c  xila'k'wi  kcti-'hil-i-  pe'tci-  tami- 
kaxto'wnen  yu'ni-  paa'tamweok-ana'n  a.  yu'kwec  ga'hanee  ci-'ki- 
ta'li-  tami 'naako'unen  yu'ki-kc  ko'skin-o'yamana^nak  wani-  gwi-'s 
“ne'hen  eeyu'xwe”  ok  “ hwi  tcilu'ggwan  ’ ’ el-i-'i-  macee'yok.  gehal-a'- 
wani'ci-.  iaa'pctci  kwu'n  dji  walaa'tenami-'nen  ok  kana'kaala'\vana  na'ni- 
ae's-as  kana'xpaleetamaa'nen  a'nda  wi-nowa'meggw  na'ni-  keetanc- 
to'witc. 

ok  gehe'la  ci-'ki-  tali-'  wal-a'p-anami-'nen  ki-'kickwi-'k-e 
wu'ndji  walamalsi-'nen.  a'nda  o'panaxinegg"  a'nda  nee'eggw  na'ni 
xa'san-a  gi-'cox  tali-'  oxee'taman  wee'mi  yu'ni  eelamaa'kami-kc  ok 
kwu'ndji  lamalsi-'nen  a'nda  hama'ndameggw  ta'li  petci-  kca't-ee- 
kako'unen  ne'n-i  wale®xee,yan.  ok  gaha'newani'ci-  an-da'  oggo'umeggc 
na'ni-  pi-'skewani-  pecpama's  kaatc  kxa'sana  gi-'cux.  ee'li  pi'cpan-da'- 
wanani'gga  ki  ka'yoyamanaani'g'ga  a'n  da  we-'i  taxkanotami'xti-tc 
lowee'yok  hagg  “ni-'pai-gi-'cox  ok  naheli-'  neekicee'  ala'ggok  wee'mi 
ta'neel  tol-i-'xainaan  na'ni-  nehelalkwegg.  ” ok  nani-cee'  ko'xana  gee'- 
exigg  ok  wa'ni  gahee's-ana  ®bic  peemi-'t-an-ikc  ok  nani-cee'  moxo'u- 
mssna  ta'nda1  ok  wee'mi  oka'i-  elaggwepi'xti  tc  manitu'wak®.  gehe'la 
elaggu'ndiegg  texiha'gg®  ndal-amaTsic  keetama'kaweeni-ya'.  “da'hi 
nundeka'k-wun  Dcaa'wama'lsi-n  haggw  daleepo'ggeen  "dala'ggosda'wan 
elki-'kwi  mee'tci  a'hoxtak®  ok  elki-'kwi-  kcwas-u'k-oggc.  pan-a'c  yu'kwe 
a'n-da  alami-'  ki-kanu'k  wegg  nee'ki  kc  manit-ou'wak  cuxan-i'kan-ak® 
tee'ka  elaggu'ndieggw  maeaa't-amu't-am  ta'li-'  nagxpaggou'manen 
nan-i-'  keetanctou'wi-tc.  ok  ga'han-eci 'ki-  ta'l  i-  wimbane'mkow'nen 
na'ni-  ko'xana  pe'tci  ki-'celamu'kogg  nee'li  l cee'  axpita'kwegg 
tee'kanae's  a. 
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Y 

THE  FIFTH  AND  SIXTH  NIGHTS  OF  THE  CEREMONY 

[The  performance  of  the  usual  recitations  and  dances  of  the  previous 
nights  is  repeated.] 

SEVENTH  NIGHT  OF  THE  CEREMONY 
RETURN  OF  THE  HUNTERS 

Now,  my  kindred,  it  is  the  seventh  evening  come  since  we  have 
brought  in  this  pure  prayer-worship.  Now  it  is  very  pleasing  that 
we  have  had  good  fortune,  that  these  our  young  men  and  that  he  my 
son  “ Walking-four-abreast”  and  “ With-Wings”1  have  killed  game. 
I am  indeed  thankful.  On  account  of  it  at  least  we  feel  pleased,  and 
we  use  the  animal  that  we  offer  up  as  a sacrifice  when  we  are  pleading 
with  the  Great  Spirit.2 

And  it  is  truly  grand  that  we  are  having  good  weather  each  and 
every  day,  on  account  of  which  we  enjoy  good  health.  When  we  wake 
up  to  another  day,  when  we  see  him  our  elder  brother  the  sun  how  he 
lights  up  all  this  earth,  which  causes  an  emotion  within  us,  when  we 
feel  the  coming  warmth  of  his  breath  of  life.  And  we  are  truly  thank- 
ful when  we  acknowledge  the  blessing  of  the  Night-Traveler,  our  elder 
brother  the  Night-Moon.3  For  we  have  heard  the  deceased,  our  ancient 
people  of  the  past  while  they  were  explaining  these  many  things  say, 
according  to  tradition,  “Night-Moon  and  also  those  stars,  all  of  them 
were  put  in  place  by  him  who  owns  us.4  That  one,  our  father  the 
Wind,  and  that  one,  our  mother  Water,  flowing  stream5  and  that  one, 
our  grandfather  Fire,  all  are  sitting  around  us;  the  Spirit-forces.6 
Truly,  my  kindred,  I feel  very  discouraged,  pitiful  me.  It  is  un- 
becoming for  me,  I feel  unable,  as  it  is  said,  to  instruct  my  own  kin- 
dred in  blessings,  so  difficult  is  it  now  and  so  heavily  are  we  oppressed. 
For  instance  now,  when  we  are  about  to  be  touched  by  these  Spirit- 
forces,  the  shell-rattles,  be  careful,  my  kindred,  we  must  remember 
that  we  are  praying  for  a blessing  to  the  Great  Spirit.  And  it  is 
wonderful  that  he  feels  sympathy  for  us,  he  our  father,  also  our  Creator, 
in  those  wild  animals  which  he  has  given  us.7 

1 The  narrator  of  the  text  is  assuming  that  the  ceremonial  hunt  has  had  a 
happy  conclusion ; that  the  two  young  men  named  have  been  blessed  with 
game. 

2 The  informant  compared  the  offering  of  “wild  animal”  flesh  in  this  capacity 
with  the  Hebraic  offering  of  a pure  lamb  on  the  altar.  Said  he,  “It  shows 
the  real  feeling  of  the  worshipper  to  offer  this  pure  clean  flesh.” 

3 It  may  be  recalled  here  that  both  the  luminaries  are  moons  according  to 
Delaware  conceptions. 

4 Another  means  of  designating  the  Great  Spirit. 

BA  metephor  for  our  mother  Water. 

« Referring  to  the  mani'tu  controlling  the  world  of  nature  but  especially 
referring  to  the  carved  images  on  the  post  of  the  Big  House  who  symbolize  the 
Spirit-force  behind  everything  that  possesses  life. 

7 In  the  preceding  passage  we  have  an  example  of  the  high  sounding  dis- 
course which  the  Delaware  language  is  capable  of  expressing. 
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VI 

NINTH  NIGHT  OF  THE  CEREMONY 

yu'kwe  acka's-ak  kowaa'townee'yo  eeli-'xiq  yu'ni-  aleepo'n-dowa'k-an 
ta'li-  koleela'n-damaneeyo  we^mi-  enxi'yeekcw  tali-'  awee'n  gac'ta 
pi  Taeko's-in.  wee'mi  pi 'cpandaman-ee'n  ne'ni-  ee'laleep  o'n-diqg® 
ne'kaxke®  ki-'kayoyamanaa'niqgac.  lowe^yok®  liaqg®  pi-'lsi-tc®  awee/n 
tande'uke0.  eeTi  a'n-da  nliakaaT9ndc  nee'ki-kc  tan-de'whe'ndji-k 
man-ito'wak  aa'lai  tan  de'ulie'te  awee'n  a'hi-  kwu's-ka  we-i-'tci- 
na'kot®  tali-'  ma'ta  pi-lsi-'wun  wa'ni-  a'k'kwetci-  tande'uheet.  cukc 
a'nd  ni-'maxta'stuk®  weeTni  ke'ko  a'powat-  a'n-da  mayaa'i  le€ke. 
yu'kwe  kowaa'townee'yo  tali-'  pi-'li-towneeyo  yu'ni-  ni-'cena'uki- 
ehe'nda  tande'ik®.  wee'mitc  puqgc  tuxOxtaa'su  ceTa'haneni- 
ekel-i,xcws-i-kaa'kc  kcpa'kown  na'n-en  i-'hil-i-  nliakaa'lkotc  ok  a'n-da 
tomac/hmaa'ei]gw  wa'ni-  teemi-'k-eet.  na'ne®  tali-  kctei-n  wee'mi-aween 
ceelahan-ec'  li'mckote  yu'ni-  paa'tamweo'kan-a'na 

wanici'  elaijgu'ndieqg  tali  oqgoumalan.  gehala'  noulee'lan  dam 
a'n-da  nanxpaqgo'umalan  wee'mi  enxenacga't-akc  walaqgo'usowa'k-an. 
mee'tci  elaqgu'ndieijg  i-'ka  petee'lam-uko'vvnen  yu'ni-  ta'n-da  p.i-li-'- 
taeqgw  yu'ni-  kmen  da'wana'n-a.  gehel-a'wanici-  tali-'  pe'tei  o'lamal- 
si-nen  pe'tei  lakcwxi'yeqgw  ee'li  yu'kwe  pi-'skeekc  kowaato'unen 
ehel-i-'nayeqgw  ki-'kayoyamanaani'qga  wechwal-i-'  kee'naxki-tu'xt,i-tc 
ne'n  i-  alep  o'ndowak  an  ok  kwi-'t-alat-owa'k  an. 

ok  elaqgu'ndieqg  wee'mi-awee'n  nehelaa'lat  cuxan-i-'k-an-a®  pwe'tci- 
naxpo'xween  nda'tami 'k-eetc.  natccyu'ni-  nee'maxtap-i-'tc  wa'ni-  teemi-'- 
keetc  tcpas-kwi-'i-  da'l-i-  ca'xaxkame^xaman  we^mi-  nee'kikc  cux9ni-'k-- 
anak.  ok  acka's-ak  kowaa'touneeyo  tali'tc®  wendja'cki-neeyo  wee'mi  ke'ko 
ki-ci-'xtouneeyo  elipana'®  nee'ki-k®  paxkandi-'k-anak  ok  pap®xo'kwus- 
nahal  i-'  nac  ol  a'm-an  pe-'kon  ok  ma'mendahi-'kanak®  wee'mi  ke'ko  neekaaI- 
ko't-ak®  yu'kwe  a'n-da  pi-'skeekc  ga'cta  ki-ci-'m'got®. 
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EIGHTH  NIGHT  OF  THE  CEREMONY 
[The  usual  performance  is  repeated.] 

VI 

NINTH  NIGHT  OF  THE  CEREMONY 

“Now  Attendants,  you  understand  by  the  rules  of  this  teaching, 
that  you  keep  in  mind  each  of  and  all  of  you,  that  a person  must  act  in 
purity.1  All  of  us  have  heard  the  regulations  of  the  past  of  our  de- 
ceased ancestors.  They  said,  according  to  tradition,  that  a clean  pure 
person  shall  kindle  fire.  Because  when  using  those  fire-making  spirit- 
forces,  if  the  person  should  fail  to  make  fire  it  would  clearly  seem 
a fact  that  he  who  tries  to  make  fire  is  not  clean.  Nevertheless  my 
brothers  everything  is  easy  when  correctly  done.  Now  you  understand 
that  you  shall  purify  these  two  places  where  the  fire  always  is.  All 
the  ashes  shall  be  carried  out  there  through  the  sun-set  door  that  is 
so  intended  for  it,  and  when  we  have  finished  the  ceremony  the  Bring- 
er-in  goes  out  through  it.  Such  is  the  rule  for  everybody  in  this  our 
prayer-worship. 

I am  thankful,  my  kindred,  I can  address  you  with  respect.2  I 
am  truly  well  pleased  when  I can  extend  to  you2  all  every  token  of 
high  respect  and  esteem.  Now,  my  kindred,  we  have  lived  on  to  the 
point  where  we  are  cleaning  this  fire  here  in  our  ceremonial  House.3 
I am  indeed  thankful  that  we  have  come  so  far  in  good  health  as  this 
evening  comes  on,  because  this  night  we  know  how  we  have  seen  our 
deceased  aged  people  perform,  those  who  so  thoroughly  carried  out 
the  teachings  and  the  strict  rules  of  procedure. 

And,  my  kindred,  everyone  who  owns  turtle-rattles  should  bring 
them  with  him  when  coming  into  the  Big  House.  And  right  here 
where  sits  the  Bringer-in,  right  opposite  that  place  they  should  put 
them  in  a straight  line,  all  those  turtle-rattles.  And  Attendants,  you 
know  that  you  must  prepare  and  make  ready  everything  such  as,  for 
instance,  those  drum  sticks,4  and  the  cedar,  and  also  that  red  paint, 
blood  root,  and  the  prayer  sticks;  everything  that  is  used  now  on  this 
night  must  be  prepared  for  certain. 

1 To  have  been  “pure  and  clean,”  the  Attendants  must  have  refrained  during 
the  ceremony  period  from  sexual  intercourse,  intoxication  and  the  like.  They 
may  not  enter  the  Big  House  to  prosecute  their  duties  if  they  have  violated 
these  rules. 

2 apgo'ma,  the  verb  used  here  cannot  be  rendered  by  a single  equivalent 
in  English  so  I have  been  obliged  to  paraphrase  it  as  it  occurs  in  the  text 
from  a choice  of  equivalents  “to  show  respect  for  some  one,  to  honor,  esteem, 
invoke  a blessing,  to  greet,  to  shake  hands  with.” 

s The  importance  of  fire  as  a symbol  of  moral  purity  and  as  an  emblem 
of  life  and  health  in  Delaware  philosophy  can  hardly  be  over  estimated.  A 
short  discourse  on  the  symbolism  of  fire  has  been  given  in  the  introduction 
and  the  beliefs  outlined  there  should  be  recalled  with  the  readiug  of  the 
sermon  that  follows. 

* This  refers  to  both  the  plain  and  the  carved  drum  sticks. 
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yu'kwe  neetamixitjgc  wa'ni-  nikami'xiqg  a'cka^  we'tonomc®  kwutai'- 
kani-  ke^k™  tee/ka  woli-'  kcwsa'ho  nee/kik°  cuxon  i'kanakc  wee'mite 
awee,n  ni'la  kee'kcwo  to'ta  see'kai'kanatc  nee'lil  cuxon  i 'kana0.  ok  elaq- 
gu'ndieqg  mee'tci-  nayu'ni-  petee'lom  uk  o'unen  o'nda  lowe'qgchaqgc 
wihi'lti'n  acka's-ak  nduu'mu  nee'kik  awee'nik  wendji'mak0. 


nimaxto'stuk  celahyu'ni-  kwutai'koni-  keckcw.  elaqgu'ndieqg  mai 
paa'tamahomu  kwo'tcomiqg.  o'ndatc  atoxni'ca  x8nC  aspalee'tama'ek 
neni-'  kwena'muwak  an  natce  kcwla'kohomauctinee'yo  neni'keekcw. 
ackas-ak  osola'osikcw.  yu'kwe  wee'miaween  nehela'latc  cuxni'kana® 
mo'ewetona'o  okc  cuxi 'hil  ala4'  na'ni  cuxani'kan0  te'pi  lakchi'k  wi. 
o'nda  kicona'ko  wee'naike'ko  naholi-'  ne€'kikc  pa'xkandi'kanak 
laxauxsi-tcikc  ok  se'hon  wee'mi  neekc  ma'mendahik  anakc  eee'nxi- 
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Now,  the  first  thing  that  the  Leading  Attendant  is  to  do  is  to  take 
one  shoulder-length  of  wampum,  carefully  and  properly  to  measure 
those  turtle-rattles  so  everyone  will  be  given  wampum  beads  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  length  of  the  backs  of  his  turtle-rattle.1  And,  my 
kindred,  we  have  been  permitted  to  see  right  here  how,  as  it  is  said, 
the  Attendants  call  by  name  those  persons  whom  they  send  for. 


[Repeat  the  procedure  of  first  paragraph  page  143,  in  which  certain 
men  are  called  by  name  to  enter  the  big  house  and  pray  as  was  done 
on  the  fourth  night.] 


Ye  my  brothers,  here  now  is  one  shoulder-length  of  wampum.2  My 
kindred  go  give  the  prayer-call  out  doors.  "When  twelve  times  the 
supplication  shall  have  been  lifted  up  then  you  shall  divide  the  wam- 
pum equally  among  you.  Attendants,  build  up  a bright  fire.  Now 
everyone  who  owns  turtle-rattles  go  take  them  and  shake  them,  these 
turtle-rattles,  as  should  be  done.  When  everything  is  ready,  including 
those  forked  drumsticks,  do  you  scatter  all  those  prayer  sticks  in  an 
even  number  on  each  side3  of  the  Big  House.  Now  my  kindred  again 


1 This  rite  has  the  significance  of  a symbol — or  spiritual  compensation  for 
the  service  of  vision  recitation,  and  the  blessing  it  brings  to  the  people,  of 
those  who  have  so  performed.  Harrington  (I,  pp.  103-4)  makes  mention  of 
this  rite,  and  speaks  of  the  owners  of  the  rattles,  when  reclaiming  the  rattles 
and  the  wampum  placed  with  them,  shaking  the  rattle  several  times  to  test 
its  sound.  He  adds  that  if  it  does  not  sound  well  the  owner,  abashed,  takes 
his  property  out  of  sight  as  soon  as  possible.  Our  informant  corrected  this 
impression  by  pointing  out  that  the  owners  shook  these  rattles  intentionally 
as  though  to  say  thanks,  and  that  there  was  a spirit  of  drollery  in  the  pass 
which  caused  sometimes  a ripple  of  mirth,  not  as  serious  in  mien  as  Har- 
rington understood  it  to  be. 

2 There  is  an  interval  here.  The  speaker  has  turned  to  those  chosen  to  give 
the  prayer  call.  He  has  given  to  the  owners  of  the  rattles,  those  who  have 
reciting  their  visions  during  the  ceremony,  the  amount  of  wampum  measured 
off  on  their  shells.  They  accept  this  by  taking  the  rattle  and  shaking  them 
a few  times.  Some  mirth  may  be  aroused  among  those  present  if  the  sound 
of  the  rattles  is  not  clear. 

s In  the  distribution  of  the  Prayer  Sticks  among  the  spectators,  the  first 
and  second  attendants  go  from  one  end  of  the  Big  House  to  the  other,  going 
in  opposite  directions  (east  to  west,  and  west  to  east).  They  lay  the  sticks 
in  front  of  the  people  at  reasonable  distances  apart,  placing  them  so  that  the 
decorated  sticks  are  opposite  each  other  and  the  plain  ones  opposite  each  other. 
If  the  sticks  do  not  come  opposite  each  other,  it  must  be  done  over  again. 
The  singers  chant  a certain  song  while  this  distribution  is  taking  place.  I 
should  add  that  each  Attendant  distributes  three  plain  and  three  decorated 
sticks.  The  symbolism  of  the  six  (spotted)  or  decorated  sticks  represents 
the  cry  of  ho-f-  in  _the  prayer  call,  the  plain  sticks  the  cry  of  ha-f,  although 
all  the  prayers  mingle  in  the  calls,  irrespective  of  whether  they  have  been 
bestowed  with  the  decorated  or  plain  sticks.  The  informants  words  were 
added,  “There  has  to  be  a way  of  showing  the  difference  between  the  begin- 
ning cries  of  ho+  and  the  ending  cries  of  ha+,  so  it  is  shown  on  the  sticks  by 
the  marks.” 

(Specimens  of  the  prayer  sticks  made  by  the  informant,  are  14  inches  in 
length,  made  of  red  maple  and  sassafras,  fig.  14). 
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weenda'ckwi-  wi-kwa'chamii]g.  mee'tci  elaqgu'ndieqg  la'p-i-  ta'lomi- 
ki-'konak  o'unanak  yu'ki-k®  manjto'wak®  pee'muxOxtu'xtitc  yu'ni- 
paa'tamweo'k-anona 

yu'kwe  acka's-ak  tcikckeekcw.  yu'kwe  mee'tci.  wa'ni-  ni-kani-'xiijg 
a'ckas  tande'uheek  ok  el-uu's-ou  popcho'k-was- 

“wani'ci-  keetan-to'wianc  mee'tci  nane'n  peete'lomuko'wnen  o'nda 
pi-'lhi'ksum-eqg  yu'ni-  wi-'ki-etjg  ee'li-  nane  ci-'xk-andj  li-'xan 
lomwe'ckam-i-kc  no'tci-  wee'skchak  am  i 'ke.  on-da'aween  mocaa'laatc 
tomi-ma'sama  elki'kwi-  walee'l-amuk  ukc.  ok  on-danee'yotc  ta'li- 
o'lamalsi-'neeyo  ok  wu'ndji  wolaa'tenamuwa'k  an  o'nda  tona'ela'n- 
dameqg  elki-'wi  wali-ka'k-wegg®  ne'ni-  uli-'teeheeyok-an  ko'ux9na 
keetancto'wi-tc.  na'xpane  kctama'n-damone'n  ne'ni-  kcwtci-'tanas-owa'kan 
na'ni-  kcmoxo'umsana  ta'n-da*  wu'ndji-  W0l-i-'laehaa'nen  o'nda 
pili-'haqg  ok  woli-ctacpaa'leijgw  ok  o'nda  xa,mei]gu  nee'licee'  papch- 
o'ksa.  wee'mi  taneni-'  pana'nxpai]go'wmonen  nani-'  moxo'ums9na 
ee'li-  kwimbone'mcko'wna  o'nda  ne'xkoqg  ta'li-  kct9ma'kaehosi'nen 
o'nda  winowa'm-eijg  wee'mi  mani'to  hukwe'yuqg  o'nda  leelom-- 
u'k-ok  ok  wee'mi-  nee'ki-k  elomaa'kami-kc.  nali-hi-'nen  wee'mike'ko 
weetu'xiei]gw  enxOxto'l,lei]gw  weetanctowi-an  pe'tci-  ki-cee'lomu'k  oqg.” 

yu'kwe  acka's-ak  wa'ni-  ni-'kani-'xiqg  pomu'xOxtu  ta'xanu'ndjuqg 
keekox-  wee'mitcawee'n  mi'laan  eeen'xi-  naxa'c  kee'kwo.  ga't-tci-  wa'ni- 
weet-ee'kasitc  x^we'ii-  a'ckas  pomu'xOxtu11  ho'k-es-a'ndju  o'n-da 
lonirj'g  ola'm-an  ok  pee'kon  wee'mi-tcawee'n  ela'ka'naq. 
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these  spirit-forces  are  beginning  to  touch  those  who  carry  on  this  our 
prayer-ceremony.1 

Now  the  Attendants  sweep  the  Big  House  clean.  Now  the  leading 
Attendants  make  fire  and  burn  cedar.2 

“I  am  thankful,  Oh  thou  Great  Spirit,  that  we  have  been  spared  to 
live  until  now  to  purify  with  cedar  smoke  this  our  House,  because  that 
has  always  been  the  rule  in  the  ancient  world  since  the  beginning  of 
creation.  When  anyone  thinks  of  his  children  how  fortunate  it  is  to 
see  them  enjoying  good  health.  And  this  is  the  cause  of  a feeling  of 
happiness  when  we  consider  how  greatly  we  are  blessed  by  the  benevo- 
lence of  our  father,  the  Great  Spirit.  And  we  can  also  feel  the  great 
strength  of  him  our  grandfather  Fire  for  which  we  cause  him  pleasure 
when  we  purify  and  take  care  with  it,  and  when  we  feed  him  this 
cedar.  All  of  this  together  we  offer  in  esteem  to  him,  our  grandfather, 
because  he  has  compassion  when  he  sees  how  pitifully  we  behave  while 
we  are  pleading  with  all  the  spirit-forces  above  as  they  were  created 
and  with  all  those  here  on  earth.  Give  us  everything,  our  father,  that 
we  ask  of  you  Great  Spirit  even  the  Creator.”3 

Now  the  leading  Attendant  shall  carry  around  a wooden  bowl  of 
wampum  beads.  To  every  person  he  shall  give  equally  three  wampum 
beads.4  But  the  Following  Attendant,  a woman  Attendant,  shall  carry 
a bark  bowl  containing  paint  and  bloodroot  so  that  everyone  shall  be 
anointed  with  paint.5 


1 At  the  conclusion  of  these  rites  on  the  ninth  evening  the  recitation  of 
visions  and  the  dancing  around  the  White  Path  is  resumed  by  the  reciters 
as  on  the  preceding  nights.  When  the  last  reciter  has  completed  his  round 
the  ceremony  procedes  as  announced  in  the  ensuing  paragraph  with  the  burn- 
ing of  cedar. 

2 At  this  juncture  the  Leader  goes  to  the  fire  at  the  east  of  the  center  post 
while  the  cedar  is  burning  and  then  to  the  west  fire,  and  delivers  the  following 
prayer  in  a low  tone. 

8 With  the  ending  of  his  prayer  the  Leader  has  timed  his  movements  so 
that  his  time  was  divided  before  each  of  the  two  fires  of  the  Big  House 
while  the  cedar  incense  had  been  burning. 

* Those  receiving  the  beads  can  keep  them  if  desired.  But  it  was  customary 
for  them  to  return  the  wampum  to  the  common  fund  by  putting  them  in  a 
little  bowl  standing  on  one  of  the  hominy  mortars  outside  after  the  meeting 
is  over  for  that  night.  It  was  only  by  redonation  of  this  nature  that  the 
supply  of  wampum  necessary  for  conducting  the  ceremony  could  be  assured. 

® Some  notes  on  the  use  of  blood-root  (Sanguinaria  canadensis)  as  a red 
stain,  or  an  anointment  administered  to  the  faces  of  all  the  worshippers, 
have  been  included  in  the  introduction.  A point,  however,  arises  in  the  matter 
of  ceremonial  usage  here  as  recorded  in  Harrington’s  study  (I,  pp.  105-6). 
He  mentions  that  a bowl  of  grease  is  carried  around  from  which  the  attend- 
ants anoint  the  skin  of  those  to  be  painted.  It  might  be  inferred  that  some 
religious  significance  is  attached  to  the  use  of  grease  in  this  act.  And  especially 
so  in  view  of  the  similar  function  of  grease  among  the  far  northern  Algon- 
kian  who  use  grease  rubbed  on  the  face  as  “feeding  the  soul-spirit.”  Question- 
ing the  informant  on  this  interesting  point,  however,  only  brings  out  the 
simple  statement  that  the  grease  is  put  on  to  protect  the  skin  from  the  effects 
of  the  paint,  or  pee'kon,  which  tends  to  be  irritating.  The  grease  is  also  put 
on  the  carved  faces  in  this  case  to  make  the  paint,  put  on  after,  sink  in  better. 
One  might  imagine,  nevertheless,  that  at  some  former  time  the  putting  on  of 
the  grease  was  more  of  a rite  than  it  is  now. 
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o'nda  wee'mi  ki  'con  ako  natc®  tota'meeo'sitc  yu'kike  acka'sak  tec/lax- 
kona'o  we^mi  mosiggo'  la'mi  kwa'chame.  ce'la'hane  elaqgu'ndieqg® 
lo'mweno'tci  li 'mckotc  ok  di'hilaeho'sin  wa'ni-  lona'pe  o'nda  ga'cta 
woli 'laehaa'tc  kouxona'na  keetan°to'witc 

acka'sak  tomi'kaxtukc  kwi'xoni  kano'wa0  ok  ko,Jlakesowa'.  wee'- 
miawee'n  e'nxi-  pee'taakcw  lo'kes  xa,maatc  saa'pan  ok  wiyu's. 
o'nda  kici'mitsa'xtip  natce  wee'miaween  kee'ta  lamikwa'chame 
kaw.i't'  pee'tuutc  ke'ko  neeka'tam  ta'kcwta  ke'ko  wuni'hila'tamon 
eelina'ko  a'kwi'yana-.  yu'kwe  mee'tci-  pee'ckuij  tcxiilaa'kwe  no'tci 
yu'ni  wiki'nen 
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When  all  is  ready  then  shall  either  one  of  these  Attendants  paint 
every  Carved  Image  in  the  Big  House.  For  that,  my  kindred,  since 
ancient  days  is  the  rule  and  conduct  of  the  Delaware  when  they  in- 
tended to  place  our  father,  the  Great  Spirit. 

Attendants,  bring  into  the  House  your  cooking  and  your  dishes. 
Each  and  everybody  who  brings  a dish  give  him  to  eat  some  hominy 
and  meat.  When  eating  is  finished,  then  shall  everybody  who  desires 
to  sleep  in  the  House  bring  whatever  things  to  use  he  may  choose  such 
as  bed  clothes.1  Here  now  it  is  nine  evenings  since  wre  have  camped.2 

1 This  is  to  be  noted  as  a privilege  accorded  for  this  time  to  the  worshippers 
who  are  attending  the  ceremony — a sanctification. 

2 The  Delawares  are  widely  scattered  over  Washington  County,  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  hence  in  congregating  for  the  ceremony  they  are  obliged  to 
domicile  themselves  in  tents. 
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TENTH  AND  ELEVENTH  NIGHTS  OF  THE  CEREMONY 


TWELFTH  NIGHT  OF  THE  CEREMONY 
THE  AaTEH O'MWI-N 

wanici-'  elaggu'ndieqg  tali-'  mee'tci-  ik-apaa'nen  yu'ni-  a'nda 
wi-'kwi-9^taa'ei]gw  nec  me^xitjgwedamaxgo't-ak®  paa'tamweo'k  anana. 
gehala'  wani'ci-  tali-'  pe'tci-  o'lamalsi-'nen  ok  “tak-i-'i-  wu'ndji 
e'ncla  pe'tci-  walai-k-ee'eq  ee'li-  elaqgu'ndieqg  xe^9na/u<:ki'  ge't-a 
mi-'kanda'miqg  yu'kwe  na  pi-'skek.  nolee'landam  ni  maxta's-tuk® 
ok  ndoxkwe'knatuk  pe'tci-  ne'kcee  tami-'ma.samanaa'nak  elki-'kwi- 
wa'li  li-'nameqg  na'xpane  elki-'kwi-  wo'la'p  anacmi-'eijg  ki-ki  ckwi  'k-e. 
'hwtepg  li®  ee'li-  na'xpane.  nani-cee'  muxo'umsana  ta'n-da1  ok 
yu'ki-k  miixo,umsan-a'nak  oka'i-  elaij'gwepi-'tci-k®  wee'nii  kwu'ndji 
walaat  e'nami-'nen  pe'tcilakcw 

ok  elai]gu'ndiet]g  yu'kwe  pi-'skek  naluu'x9n  tali-  awee'n  a'teho'umwi-n 
eee'li  nani  ci'-ykandj  li-'xan  lo'mwe  no'tci  ehi'ki  gamwiij'ge  wani-' 
lan-a'pe  ha't-e®.  ok  wa'ckotc  li®  a'n  da  te'len  ok  ni-'ca  xi  Tak-wi  natane'ce® 
di-'hilak'hi-'kwi-  wi-'tci-lae'ijgeen  yu'ki-k  daxkwee'manaa'nak  ok  takcta' 
awee'n  teep-ee'lamwi-t®  yu'ki-k  kwusk'lanape'amana'nak  ki-ci-t-ehat-e 
awee'n  ahi'k'ta.  ge'hel  a nalo'uxan  tali  ' ate-ho'mwi-n.  ee'li  ceela'han-ek 
ki'kawas  i 'tci-k  la'n-owak  ki  ci-mkwu's-owak  tali  ' witca'ndamanee'yo 
yu'ni-  paa'tamweo'kana'na.  ee'li-  a'hi-  hwu's-ka  kcwsu'kon  yu'ni- 
mi 'kam  os  owa'k  an  ee'li-  a'hi-  xiDgwi' k- e'ko.  na'ne  wu'ndji  pan-a' 
wa'ni-  k®haa'sana  weo'p-®sit®  tali 'pan-a'man  ga'cawas-owa'k  an.  e®'li- 
a'nda  ne'ckweqgw  tali-'  kitci-'teliee'i-  k®taina'kaeho'sinen  yu'ni 
kanenda'wan  a'nipg  wundji  kacee'landa'mon  na'ni-  kee'kay9'mhees. 
ok  kwu'ndji  wi-tcamu'k-si-nen  na'xpan-e  k®tata'k-ehe'na  tet®hu'n- 
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VII 

TENTH  AND  ELEVENTH  NIGHTS  OF  THE  CEREMONY 

[The  performance  of  the  usual  recitations  and  dances  is  repeated.] 

TWELFTH  NIGHT  OF  THE  CEREMONY 
THE  AaTEHO'MWIN 

I am  thankful,  my  kindred,  that  we  have  come  to  the  point  where 
we  are  bringing  to  a close  our  worship  which  is  so  greatly  esteemed.1 
I am  indeed  thankful  that  so  far  we  have  enjoyed  good  health  from  the 
commencement  when  we  came  here  to  camp,  and  because,  my  kindred, 
there  are  many  more  things  that  we  want  to  do  here  tonight.  I am 
glad,  my  brothers  and  my  sisters  and  also  those  our  children  for  so 
much  good  fortune  as  we  have  been  blessed  with  for  instance  for  such 
good  weather  as  we  have  had  day  after  day.  As  it  was  back  in  the 
beginning  so,  for  instance,  it  is  here.  There  is  our  grandfather  Fire 
and  these  our  grandfathers  sitting  around  in  our  midst,2  w7e  should 
feel  joy  on  account  of  them  all  as  this  evening  has  come. 

And,  my  kindred,  this  night  it  is  permitted  that  any  one  may  take 
part  in  “the-performance-after-letting-the-fires-go-out”3 * * *  because  that 
has  always  been  the  rule  since  ancient  times,  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Gamwii]  of  the  Delawares.  Whence  also  it  is  known  that  upon  the 
twelfth  evening  then  and  there  is  the  time  that  they  take  part  in  and 
help ; namely,  these  our  women  and  any  other  person  who  feels  com- 
petent among  our  young  people  whose  mind  is  made  up.  Yes,  any- 
one truly  may  be  permitted  to  perform  “the-performance-after-letting- 
the-fire-go-out.  ” For  there  are  those  older  men  who  have  been  assigned 
the  duty  to  maintain  this  our  prayer-worship.  For  truly  indeed  this 
performance  is  a heavy  burden  because  it  is  a very  great  thing.  That 
is  why  he,  our  elder  brother  the  white  man  looks  at  it  as  such,  a 
wonderful  performance.  Because  they  regard  us  and  see  how  earnestly 
we  act  the  humble  part  in  this  our  House  of  Worship,  on  account  of  it 
the  government  has  great  concern.  And  that  is  why  we  obtain  help  and 

1 This  sermon  represents  the  opening  of  the  ceremony  on  the  twelfth  night. 
Since  the  conclusion  of  the  last  speech,  on  the  ninth  night  the  procedure  of 
the  intervening  period  (the  tenth  and  eleventh  nights)  has  been  a repetition 
of  the  usual  recitations  and  dancing  gone  through  before. 

2 Referring  again  to  the  carved  images  on  the  posts  of  the  Big  House. 

s The  designation  for  this  stage  of  the  ceremony  is  aa'teho'mwi-n.  As  the 

fires  are  now  allowed  to  burn  out,  the  ceremony  is  conceived  as  drawing  to  its 

close.  The  reciters  who  have  played  the  major  role  up  till  this  time  no  longer 

take  the  lead,  for,  as  we  are  told,  the  meeting  is  to  be  turned  over  into  the 
hands  of  the  women  and  younger  people  who  feel  called  to  lead  the  dances, 
playing  a minor  part.  Other  notes  on  the  symbolism  of  this  ceremonial  rite 

of  conclusion  have  been  offered  in  the  introduction,  pp.  57-8.  Several  specimen 
narratives,  the  minor  recitations  and  song  compositions,  and  experiences  of 
men  and  women  who  gave  them,  as  remembered  by  Witapano'xwe  are  given 
in  the  appendix,  note  I. 
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owees  ke'naki'ck\vei]g.  ok  ela'qgundiepg  wei'tcina'kotc  toli-'  wi'- 
tcomukcwsi-'nen  yu'ni  lona'pe  e^ha'ke^t'  ok  wee'mi  yu'ta  lic 
wa'ckot  lo'mwe  no'tci  we'ndji  ahaa'nhukwi-  kcwsi'tc  wa'ni  lona'pe. 
ee'li  ahihwu'ska  lomwe'ckami'kc  wee'skchakami'ke  dihili-'  kico'n- 
damon  na'n,i-  keetancto'witc  wunda'ckwi-  wehe'nda'pan  axi'neijg 
coxpi-'ye  eelai'k  eetupc  ki  kaya'yomonani'qga.  wee'mi-  taneni-'  kwnn- 
djia3'  wolate'nami-'nen  ee'li-  ala'pa  ndao'panaxi'neqg  nee'sko 
pa'xakwenami-'eqg"  natcc  ga'ta  ki'ci-  t9ma'xomaane. 
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also  are  supplied  with  an  officer  to  protect  us.  And  my  kindred,  it 
is  evident  that  we  have  help  since  this  Delaware  conduct  in  ceremony 
is  everywhere  known  since  ancient  times  from  place  to  place  as  the 
Delewares  migrated.  Because  truly  indeed,  in  the  ancient  world  since 
the  beginning  of  the  earth  was  made  by  the  Great  Spirit  back  in  the 
land  of  the  sunrise  on  the  coast  where  lived  our  deceased  ancestors. 
Wherefore  all  of  this  should  delight  us  because  tomorrow  is  a new 
day  and  before  we  reach  noon-time1  we  must  complete  the  service.2 


1 For  the  ceremony  to  extend  over  noontime  of  the  next  day  would  bring 
it  into  the  thirteenth  day,  by  which  the  concept  of  “twelve,”  symbolizing  the 
progress  of  the  ceremony  through  the  twelve  heavens  to  the  abode  of  the 
Great  Spirit,  would  be  broken. 

2 After  the  delivery  of  this  address  the  women  and  young  men  prepare  for 
the  aa'teho'mwin. 

The  old  women  who  have  had  any  spiritual  experiences  are  usually  expected 
to  take  part  first.  They  are  given  the  preference.  The  turtle-rattle,  to  begin 
with,  remains  before  the  master  of  ceremonies.  The  old  woman  who  has  de- 
cided to  dance  takes  the  turtle  and  walks  out  into  the  path  in  front  of  the 
master-of-ceremonies.  The  man  who  has  been  decided  upon  to  help  the  women 
and  the  young  men  is  standing  there  also  and  when  the  woman  takes  the  rattle 
he  takes  his  place  at  her  left  and  his  assistant  behind  him  also  with  a rattle. 

They  then  begin  dancing  around  the  ‘White  Path,’  she  singing  her  chant. 
Any  one  present  can  now  join  in  the  dance,  with  the  exception  of  children. 
They  pass  around  the  ‘White  Path’  stopping  at  the  usual  intervals  between 
the  songs.  (This  is  done  to  give  opportunity  for  a short  rest).  Thus  they 
move  two  abreast,  the  men  dancers  behind  the  male  leader  and  his  assistant, 
the  women  dancers  behind  the  woman  who  is  singing.  There  are  speeches 
made  by  these  women  as  in  the  case  of  the  men  of  the  preceding  nights. 
They  make  the  circuit  around  once,  stopping  before  the  master  of  ceremonies 
where  they  began.  (For  songs  see  Appendix  note  I). 

Any  young  women  or  young  men  who  feel  the  impulse  to  try  out  a song 
they  may  have  acquired  perform  in  the  way  just  described. 

If  any  one,  moreover,  should  desire  to  lead  a dance  but  does  not  feel  able 
to  do  it  himself  or  herself,  he  may  induce  one  of  the  men  who  have  recited 
their  visions  to  lead  the  dance  in  their  place.  This  is  called  “hiring,”  dalou'- 
kaa'la  ndali-'  likaa'kwun,  literally  “hiring  some  one  to  support  one.”  The 
employer  in  such  a case  derives  spiritual  benefit  the  same  as  though  he  had 
led  the  dance  himself.  The  payment  for  this  service  is  an  arm-length  of 
wampum. 

At  the  end  of  which  the  Attendants  bring  in  hominy  and  meat  which  is 
divided  among  those  wishing  to  eat.  The  hides  of  such  deer  as  have  been 
killed  are  given  to  the  old  women,  generally  to  those  who  have  recited  their 
vision  chants  on  the  evening  before. 
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THIRTEENTH  MORNING  OF  THE  CEREMONY 
FINAL  DANCE  AROUND  THE  CENTER  POST 

yu'kwe  mee'tci-  i'ka  maxtee'xane  to'li-  yu'ki-kc  daxkwe'omona'nak 
ke'ta  witcka'xti'tc  ok  wi-'tci-caxkaa'me'cti-tc  kwo'tcomiqg.  ok 
Wee'mi  lono'wak  naheli-'  tami-'masomona'nak  wee'miaween'  kee'ski- 
aTonapei'xtaatc  tomi-'ki-eetec.  ok  tota'  ci'xkandj  awee'n  eeTaxkwitc 
naholi'  tomi'keetc.  ka'tci-  yu'ki-k  tuxkwe'omonanak0  natc  yu'ni 
sko'nde  wu'ndji  a'lomi-  wolaa'meenee'yo.  ki-'ci-  wolaa,mecti'te  natc 
wa'ni-  wi-'tci-  tama'hom-aatc  cuhi'hilala'otc®  neeTil  ni'kani-xiggi- 
li-'tci-  eux9i',knaiiakc.  atoxni-'ca  tcx9nc  cuhi-'hil-alaan  oktc  lo'uwe 
onda'  cuhi-'hilalaatc  kwi-'yaaa!  wee'mi-tcc  xkwe-T  ni-kani-xi'g  wun'dji 
i'ka  pe'tci-  ee'li  wi-'kome'cti-tc  naxku't-am  lo'uweetcc  wec'mi-awee'n 
huxu! 

waniei-'  elaggu'ndiegg  la'p-i-  tali-'  oqgo'molon  wee'mi  ni-maxto's-- 
tukc  lonowa'tuk®  noskino'xtuk®  ok  daxkwekna'tuk  ok  nakol-i-' 
wee'mi-  ne'k  tami-'masomona'nak.  ge'hol-a  ci-'ki  o'n-da  wolaa'p- 
an-axi'nepg  o'n-da  woli-ka'kweqg  na'ni-  kcxaa'sona  ki-'ckwuni  ki-'cux 
o'n-da  pe'tci-  oxee'taqg  wee'mi-  elomaa'kami-k.  ee'li-  mee'tci-  a'toxni-'ca 
tcxu'kwuni-  kono'tci  yu'ni  tala'eho's  i nen  o'n-da  mame'ndowa'meijg 
ko'uxona  keetancto'wi-tc  kowaa'tounen  wec'mi-.  ok  ga'hone  ciki- 
nouleeTon-dam  o'n-da  wi-tco'n-dieqg  ok  ahi-kwu's-ka  x^^xkwund-'- 
mckote  yu'ni-  paa'tamweok-ano'na  ok  a'hi-  ga'caehos-owa'kan  ne'ni- 
mwi-'kom  os-owa'k  an  wa'ni-  kcta'ckas-amana  mee'tci  xo^kt-i-  louwi-'- 
xtaakcw.  ok  cela'lianen  nenfkwut-i  kwutai-'k-ani  kee'kcw  kctenha'onen 
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‘Here  now  the  time  has  come  for  all  these  our  sisters  to  join  and 
dance,  and  join  in  a single  file  outdoors.1  And  all  the  men  and  chil- 
dren besides,  everybody  may  wear  Delaware  garb  and  go  into  the  Big 
House.  Yet  whatever  anyone  wears  it  is  the  rule  to  go  in.  But  women, 
from  right  here  next  the  door,  shall  begin  to  form  in  single  file.  When 
they  have  formed  a line  then  the  assistant  Concluder2 * * * * *  should  shake  the 
Leading  Tortoise-Rattles.  Ten  and  two  times  he  shall  shake  them  and 
shall  say  when  shaking  them,  ‘kwi  ya-f- !’  And  all  of  the  women  from 
the  leading  one  through  to  the  end  of  the  row  shall  answer,  all  of  them, 
and  say  ‘hu-j-8!’ 

I am  thankful,  my  kindred,  that  again  I address  you  all  as  brothers, 
men,  young  men,  our  sisters  and  also  all  those  our  children.  It  is 
truly  fine  that  we  have  good  weather  this  morning,  that  we  are  so  well 
blessed  by  him  our  elder  brother,  the  day  moon,  when  his  coming  il- 
luminates all  the  earth.  For  now  it  is  ten  and  two  days  since  we  have 
performed  here  while  we  were  pleading  earnestly  with  our  father,  the 
Great  Spirit,  as  we  all  know.  It  is  truly  fine  and  I am  glad  when 
we  are  helping  each  other,  and  when  this  our  prayer-worship  is  given 
such  great  consideration,  and  for  the  marvelousness  of  the  service  of 
those  our  Attendants  now  soon  to  be  finished.  And  there  is  here  for 
each  one,  one  shoulder-length  of  wampum  that  we  pay  them,  although 


1 After  the  trying  out  dances  of  the  minor  participants  on  the  twelfth  evening 
the  scene  has  closed  for  the  night  and  the  master  of  ceremonies  is  giving  the 
opening  address,  with  instructions  for  the  procedure  of  the  thirteenth  morn- 
ing. The  final  dance  now  to  be  ordered  takes  place  around  the  center  post 
of  the  Big  House  beneath  the  images  of  the  Great  Spirit  before  which  a serious 
prayer-call  is  given.  It  bears  the  name  of  Temaa'hema,  “conclusion.” 

2 The  master  of  ceremonies  is  so  designated  now. 

“As  the  leader  cries  kwi.ya+  the  first  woman  in  the  line  answers  with 

hu-f-  followed  by  the  next  until  all  have  been  heard  from  consecutively 
as  they  “count  off.” 

As  the  cry  hu-  hu-  hu-  resounds  in  turn  down  the  line  of  women,  they 
form  inside  the  Big  House  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  diagram  (fig.  13) 

and  proceed  around  the  dance  ring  as  shown  by  the  double  black  lines, 
dancing  to  the  points  marked,  and  stopping.  Then  so  on  until  they  circle 

four  times  around  the  center  posts.  As  they  circle  around  the  ‘grandfather’ 
they  raise  their  heads  to  touch  the  images  as  on  the  previous  occasions  during 

the  night  dances.  This  time,  however,  some  of  them  are  carrying  the  prayer 
sticks.  Those  having  them  touch  the  images  with  them ; this  being  what 
we  might  term  a more  intense  form  of  prayer  since  the  prayer  sticks  are 
employed.  It  might  be  noted  that  the  six  decorated  prayer  sticks  symbolize 
the  six  ho  + cries  of  the  prayer-call,  the  six  plain  ones  the  six  hii  + cries, 
given  each  time  they  pray. 
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wal  aa'haxa'nee  alawaa'octuc  nec  mw-ikamo's-owak-a'nowa  ee'li-  ahi- 
hwu'ska  su'k-on  yu'ni-  mwika'n-dameqgc. 

akuwaa'p-ana.  ni-  nga's-ki-a8'  lowe-'i-  elki-ko'xtikc.  cukwu'nd  i-a'pctei- 
pi 'pan  dawana'n  ak  ki-kayo'yamanan-i'qga  ehala'ckan-ot  ami'xti-tc  lowe'- 
yok  haqg  wa'ni  a'ckaas  mwi-i-kmo's-owa'kan  a'n  da  tande'uheetc  ok  a'nd  a 
xa'mckweqg  ok  a'nda  tepi-lia'takcw  da^ana  ok  a'nda  tci-kchi-'keetc 
wee'mi-  ta'neni-  pi  'laehos-owak-an  wundji  wali-'laeha'nen  na'ni-  nehela'- 
Ikweqg6.  ee'li  mee'tci  i'ka  petan-aa'ksi-hana  a'nda  tamaham-aa'eqgw. 
pana'elan  damu'tan  elaqgu'ndieqgw  la'pi-  ayee'ma  o'ulamalsi-e'qgwe 
la'pite®  a'cawi-  gacti'q-ge  nayu'ni  la'pi-  ta'n  dala'ehos  i-'nen. 

ok  easau'tc®  elaqgu'ndieqg  kuu'nu  kutena'ucki-  ke'ko  gee'ta  lowee'i- 
wali-'kenackeela'ndamukc.  lowee'nhaqgw  awe^n  a'nda  wee'lhikc  panae'- 
la'ndaqg  wtee-'hiqg  ta'li  kici-'xan  pana'elan  damowa'k-an.  ok  a'nda 
wali-'pan-aela'ndaqg  a'pawatc  tali-'  wala'eho's-i-n  ga't-tci  a'nda  maxta'e- 
ho's-i-t®  ne'ni-  mee'tcliik  ee'li-  awee'n  a'nda  mayaa'i-  pan-a'ela'n-daqg 
pam  a'lsowa'k  an.  a'hihwuska  a'liot-  ee'li-  ka't-a  wendjaxkan  a'wana 
na'ni-  lan-a'p  eo'k  an  kwu'ndji-tc  ga's-ki-  mat-tcu'xolaa'nen  wendji-'- 
aik  kouxanaa'niqg  a'nda  a'la  nliakaa'tamiqg  yu'tali-  a'ndala'ucsi-eqg. 
yu'nixanee'  whtohee'p-i  natcc  y'uta  aeha't-e  ee'li-  na'yu  wundji-'ayu* 
ha'kiq. 

gehela'  elaqgu'ndieqg  na'ne  nawu'ndji  haqgw  winowa'malan  ta'li 
awee'n  wi-tc1i-'lae'mckwun  citako'  wunda'makwun  ee'li  ta'm'seha'qg 
nowa'ni-  ke'ko.  na'neni  di-'hili  naman  la'mwe  no'tei-.  texi 'haqg 
dalama'lsi-  ako'u  te-pi-'hil-ee'i-  lana'elandamowa'k-an.  nawu'ndji- 
haqgw  wal-aate'nami  n a'nda  awee'n  mi-ku'mitc  kek6". 

ok  ackaa'sak  ga't  a ki-ci-'xtuk*  kee'kcw  ta'xanu'ndjuqg  wee'ni-tcc  awee'n 
naxa'c  kee'kcw  mi  'laa  ok  awee'n  li-'t-ehate  a'n  da  mee'tci-  kctcu'ltiqgc  kwo'- 
tcamiqg  lamatha'te  koho'kan  natcc  neni-  tala'nehi-n  awe€'n  nee'lil 
ke^"  mila'ndji- 

mee'tci  elaqgu'ndieqg  yu'kwe  a'nda  mak  an  i-'iki-'kan  uk-we'qg 
yu'kikc  moxo'umsan-aa'nakc  cuxani'k-an-ak  natec  alami-'hi  l-ee  ta'li- 
tamacham  a'nen.  me^tci-ta  yu'kwe  ki 'canauk'si 'hi  nac  ta'li-  wi-'kwi-' 
axko'unen  yu'ni  ko'uxana  mwi 'kam-ok  owa'k  an.  ok  elaqgu'ndieqg 
yu'kwe  wu'ndji-  a'nda  matcuxwee'eqg  te'ka  wali 'kaleela'n  damux 
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worth  much  more  are  their  services,  because  exceedingly  heavy  is  this 
which  we  are  doing.1 

Hardly,  for  example,  can  I tell  how  precious  it  is.  But,  however, 
we  have  heard  our  deceased  ancestors  as  they  were  speaking  about  it 
say,  according  to  the  custom,  that  the  labor  of  the  Attendant,  when 
he  makes  fire,  when  he  feeds  us,  when  he  provides  plenty  of  fire  wood, 
and  when  he  sweeps  the  House  clean ; — all  of  this  purification  is  the 
cause  of  bringing  joy  to  the  One  who  created  us.2  For  now  we  have 
moved  along  toward  where  the  ceremony  closes.  Let  us  consider,  my 
kindred,  if  it  would  not  bring  us  good  health  if  again  next  year  right 
here  once  more  we  perform  the  ceremony. 

And  besides,  my  kindred,  there  remains  one  more  matter,  something 
I want  to  say  for  you  to  bear  well  in  mind.  It  is  said  traditionally, 
when  any  one  on  Good  meditates  in  his  heart,  there  is  formed  the 
thought.  And  when  he  thinks  of  good  it  is  easy  to  behave  well,  but 
when  he  misbehaves  it  is  the  Evil  that  a person  seriously  thinks  about 
as  concerns  his  life.  It  is  exceedingly  hard  because  it  is  necessary 
that  we  prepare  the  soul-spirit  in  order  that  wTe  shall  be  able  to  take 
it  back  home  again  to  where  it  belongs,  to  Our  Father,  when  its  use  is 
finished  here  where  we  live.  Here  in  this  place  it  is  the  body  that 
shall  remain  here  because  here  is  where  it  belongs  in  the  ground.3 

Indeed,  my  kindred,  that  is  why,  as  it  is  said,  I plead  with  you  that 
everyone  take  part  and  help  me,  or  call  it  to  my  attention  if  some- 
times I forget  something.  Always  have  I seen  it  this  way  since  long 
ago.  Yet  at  times,  as  it  is  said,  I feel  not  to  have  grasped  it  sufficiently 
in  mind.  That  is  why,  as  it  is  said,  I feel  well  pleased  when  any  one 
calls  my  attention  to  something. 

The  Attendants  must  prepare  wampum  in  a wooden  bowl  and  every 
person  shall  be  given  three  beads,  and  every  person  who  wishes  to, 
when  he  is  now  leaving  to  go  outdoors,  there  where  sets  the  hominy 
mortar  may  deposit  them,  whoever  has  been  given  these  wampum 
beads. 

And  now,  my  kindred,  here  when  for  the  last  time  we  are  touched 
by  these  our  grandfathers  the  turtle-rattles,  that  is  the  beginning  of 
our  concluding  act.  Now  here  at  last  we  are  ready  to  end  this  Our 
Father’s  service.  And,  my  kindred,  now  from  hence  as  we  are  going 

1 The  master  of  ceremonies  having  now  brought  the  worship  to  its  close 
now  makes  his  final  bow  with  an  eloquent  declaration  of  humility,  a summary 
of  the  spiritual  force  of  what  has  been  done  and  an  appeal  to  the  loyalty 
of  his  tribesmen. 

2 Another  designation  for  the  Great  Spirit ; as  the  explanation  runs,  “We 
are  his  children.” 

3 Mention  has  already  been  made,  in  the  introduction,  of  Delaware  escha- 
tology, how  it  is  believed  that  the  heart  is  the  seat  of  one  soul,  the  blood 
of  another  remaining  on  earth  after  burial. 
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ee'li-  naxpo'uxkwenen  ne'ni-  lona'p-e  kwe'nanowa'k-an.  kwu'ndji  kwut-i-- 
ga'xton-ee'i-  wolaa'tenami-'nen  ee'li-  wee'mi-  mani't-u  a'xpitake'eqg 
xkwi  tcha'k  ami  kc  ok  nee'kikc  hukwe'yuqg  o'nda  lelom-u'kuk 
hwimbone,mckounanak  naholi ' na'ni-  ko'uxona  keeta'nctowitc  pe'tci 
ki-ce^lomuk-opg  yuc  laha'p-a  nan-e'  tcxi'c. 

yu'kwe  elat]gu'ndiet]gw  mek  on-ilii  l-akc  ma'epa'etamaai]  wee'miaween 
kitci  teehe'i-  paa'tamaan.  ok  kowaa'tonen  wehe'ndjio'p-an  toll' 
kctculti-'china  ok  naxpo'xwenen  ne'ni-  kee'kcw  pi-'i-naka^tamon  ee'li- 
na'lon-eni-  kute'haa'nen  o'nda  i'kalaqgu'sieqg"  kox^na'niq  wendji-'- 
aai'kc  ne'ni-  lon-a'peo'kan.  ok  pana'elondamu't-amc  we^mi-awe^n 
kitci-'tehe 'i  i-'k-alai]go'uso  hukwe'yupg  ok  konaxpalee'tama'nen  yu'ni 
ku-t-ee'homona  kee'kcw  atoxni-'ca  pi-tao'pane  tali-  a'spalee'tamaa'nen 
o'nda  leelomu'kuk  na'ni-  ko'uxona  kee'tancto'wi  tc  pe'tci  ki-cee'lomu'k- 
oqg- 
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home,  you  must  take  good  care,  for  you  are  carrying  with  you  the 
spirit  of  Delaware  worship.  From  now  on  for  one  year  at  least,  we 
shall  enjoy  benefit  from  all  the  spirit-forces  given  us,  those  on  top  of 
the  earth  and  those  up  above  as  they  were  created  to  have  mercy  upon 
us,  and  besides  from  him  Our  Father,  the  Great  Spirit,  even  Our 
Creator.  This  will  be  all  for  this  time. 

Now,  my  kindred,  for  the  last  time  we  go  out  to  pray,  everybody 
with  all  his  heart.  And  you  know  that  we  shall  go  out  to  the  east 
and  shall  carry  with  us  the  wampum  that  is  left  unused  because  that 
is  our  heart1  when  we  appeal  for  a blessing  to  our  father  with  wThom 
belongs  the  Delaware’s  soul.  And  let  us  consider,  every  one  of  us 
earnestly,  as  the  prayer  reaches  up  above,  and  we  express  our  faith 
with  this  wampum  in  our  heart,  because  through  ten  and  two  levels 
of  the  sky  we  lift  our  prayer-appeal  to  w'here  dwells  him  Our  Father 
the  Great  Spirit,  even  the  Creator.2 

1 A short  discourse  on  wampum  given  in  the  introduction  (page  64)  men- 
tions this  simile. 

2 Upon  this  announcement  the  wampum  beads  remaining  available  for  this 
purpose  are  tied  together  into  one  string  [the  informant  remembered  when 
the  Big  House  treasury  contained  fifteen  or  twenty  strings,  or  arm  lengths, 
but  in  recent  years  the  total  length  has  decreased  to  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet]  and  held  resting  on  their  hands  in  a line  reaching  from  one  end  of  the 
row  of  people  to  the  other  as  far  as  it  will  go.  Facing  east  they  raise  the 
prayer-call,  six  times  calling  ho  + and  six  times  ha  +.  This  concludes  the 
rite. 

With  this  prayer  the  last  word  of  the  Bringer-in  who  has  at  the  same  time 
been  Master  of  Ceremonies  pronounces  his  last  word  of  formality,  his  duties 
are  ended  before  the  sun  has  reached  the  noon  point  of  the  thirteenth  day 
since  the  worshippers  have  convened — the  termination  point  established  by 
traditional  ruling.  And  the  great  ceremony  is  ended.  The  assembled  families 
now  prepare  to  betake  themselves  home.  As  the  Big  House  is  emptied,  the 
ceremonial  property  is  removed  by  the  Attendants,  the  premises  swept  out, 
the  doors  set  in  place,  the  bar  posts  raised  as  a symbol  of  vacancy — a method 
of  “locking  up”  habitations  when  the  occupants  are  away  in  vogue  everywhere 
among  Algonkian  people.  Conveyances  are  loaded  with  camping  paraphernalia 
and  household  goods  and  the  prairie  roads  become  dusty  with  the  passage 
of  the  Delaware  cortdge  on  its  way  in  various  directions  to  distant  homesteads. 
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APPENDIX 
NOTE  I 

Specimens  of  Recitation-Songs  Given  in  the  Aateho'mwin  Perform- 
ance. 

The  following  song  recitative  of  one  of  the  oldest  women  will  serve 
as  an  example  of  the  type  of  performance  enacted  by  the  women  who 
have  had  spiritual  experiences.  The  performer  was  Mawa'tees, 
“Bundle-in-good-condition,”  a Munsee  woman  the  grandmother  of  the 
informant  who  died  about  1914  at  an  estimated  age  of  109. 

Her  song  (dictaphone  record  G)1  relates  to  a “mermaid”  which 
she  had  encountered  in  a river  when  a child  of  eight  or  nine  years 
of  age,  determined  by  the  event  of  the  “falling  stars”  referring  to 
a rain  of  meteors  which  she  remembered  seeing.  The  informant  had 
heard  her  experience  narrated  many  times  during  her  life  and  her  song 
chanted  for  many  years  in  the  Annual  Ceremony.  Hence  he  knew 
both  well.  The  experience  as  related  was  as  follows: 

She  was  being  taken  on  horseback  by  her  mother  across  country 
on  a journey  to  purchase  some  whiskey  as  was  the  custom  among  the 
women  at  that  time.  Her  mother  was  riding  the  horse  when,  coming 
to  a river  which  had  risen  by  the  freshets,  she  fell  off  in  mid-stream. 
Neither  she  nor  the  horse  were  seen  again.  The  little  girl,  Mawa't  ees, 
remained  on  the  bank  alone.  No  one  knowdng  what  had  happened 
for  nine  days  the  child  existed  without  human  help.  Finally  a passing 
party  discovered  her  and  restored  her  to  relatives.  Then  she  related 
the  unusual  experience,  how  shortly  after  the  accident  a spotted  wood- 
pecker came  to  her  every  day  bringing  sufficient  bread  to  keep  her 
alive.  To  her  the  bird  appeared  as  a little  man  garbed  in  native 
clothes  and  wearing  a little  hat  all  patterned  and  decorated  to  cor- 
respond with  the  markings  on  the  birds  feathers.  It  was  not  until  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day  that  she  discovered  him  to  have  human  form;  one 
time  when  on  the  point  of  leaving  he  turned  his  back.  Her  benefactor 
sustained  her  with  magic  food.  The  next  day  of  her  lonely  sojourn 
by  the  fateful  river,  there  appeared  to  her  a female  emerging  from  the 
water,  the  lower  part  of  whose  body  was  that  of  a fish.  Long  streaming 
hair  some  yards  in  length  floated  about  her  covering  her  upper  parts. 
The  child  tried  to  help  her  from  the  river  when  she  asked  her  but  the 
water-woman  told  her  that  it  would  be  in  vain  since  that  was  her 
fate.  She  announced,  however,  to  the  child  that  she  was  to  be  her 
guardian  henceforth,  that  she  would  have  health  and  live  to  a very, 
very  advanced  age. 

She  concluded  her  mission  by  telling  the  poor  child  that  she  would 


i In  collection  of  the  Museum  of  the  Historical  Commission  of  Pennsylvania. 
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not  behold  her  again  until  a time  when  she  would  be  seen  in  a dream 
precisely  one  year  before  death  would  remove  her  from  the  world,  by 
which  sign  she  would  know  that  she  had  a year  to  live.  Mawa'te's 
verily  grew  old  with  full  confidence  in  her  vision  and  lived  for  almost 
a century  to  chant  her  song  of  the  “mermaid”  visitation  every  year 
at  the  woman’s  part  of  the  ceremony.  On  her  one  hundred  and  eighth 
year  as  was  thought,  she  declared  that  the  “mermaid”  appeared  to 
her  as  preordained  and  announced  to  her  family  the  meaning  of  the 
event.  Precisely  one  year  from  that  day,  having  settled  her  affairs  in 
the  meantime,  she  lay  down  peacefully  and  died. 

We  have  every  reason  to  regard  this  experience  and  narrative  as 
being  typical  of  the  old  Delaware  psychic  life. 

Several  other  minor  experiences,  the  recitation  of  which  fell  into 
the  final  stage  of  the  annual  ceremony,  are  given  in  the  following  ab- 
stracts. 

Witapano'xwe ’s  mother,  Hannah  E.  Big  Deer  (Armstrong)  or 
Yu'ctin  (from  Justina,  a German  name),  of  the  Palee  group,  when 
a small  child  was  treated  by  her  parents  in  a manner  to  evoke  sym- 
pathy. They  often  called  her  Sa'kia,  or  “Sauk,”  a term  of  derision, 
because  she  was  so  dark.  This  was  done,  following  custom,  to  cause  her 
to  have  a vision.  She  went  about  grieving,  finally  wandering  to  the 
river  bank  where  she  stopped  under  a tree-root  which  hung  over  the 
bank.  She  pulled  at  the  earth  under  the  tree  until  it  was  about  to  fall 
over  and  kill  her,  when  pe't'ha'kowe,  “Thunder,”  came  and,  holding 
the  tree  up  led  her  to  safety  and  promised  to  help  her.  She  never  said 
much  about  it  except  that  the  Thunder  took  her  up  into  the  clouds  to 
show  her  his  power. 

William  Brown  (Tu'kwsit  group)  also  had  Thunder  for  a helper. 
He  never  recited  his  vision  in  the  main  ceremony,  but  during  the 
aateho'mwin  he  told  how  “Those  Beings,”  without  mentioning  their 
names,  took  him  up  above.  He  said  that  they  had  nice  feathers  in 
their  hair  which  they  waved  to  make  lightning. 

Witapano'xwe  for  his  part,  like  many  of  the  younger  men  who  did 
not  consider  themselves  quite  capable  nor  mature  enough  to  lead 
(wendjikanee'i)  in  the  serious  part  of  the  ceremony,  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  take  part  in  the  dance-leading  (aateho'mwin)  on  the  twelfth 
night.  This  performance  was  merely  a dance,  the  song  accompaniment 
to  which  is  a brief  composition  hinting  at  the  event  connected  wfith  his 
vision.  As  noted  in  connection  with  the  aateho'mwin  dances,  the 
performers  do  not  carry  on  the  protracted  sermon  recitations  and  the 
procession  intervals  around  the  White  Path. 

Witapano'xwe ’s  rehearsal  composition  is  as  follows:1 

i Dictophone  record  H,  State  Museum  collection.  The  kindness  of  Mr.  Harold 
MacGuffin  should  be  acknowledged  here  for  his  loan  of  a dictophone  in  the 
process  of  recording  the  Delaware  chants. 
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nata  nek  tale'lamu'k  un 

wani-  la'n-ape  e'Telomu'kuk 

awi'tap-e  naxpe'lomuk  uk 

we€mi-  neexpeelaimi'k  a wani  lana'pe 

kwecna'mowi- 


Free  translation. 

Brought  to  you  are  those  same  blessings 
That  the  Delaware  is  blessed  with, 

As  to  one  of  the  tribe,  the  blessing  is  extended ; 

All  the  Delaware  is  blessed  with 
Through  his  religion. 

He  repeats  this  song  over  and  over  again  until  he  has  completed  the 
circuit  of  the  White  Path,  and  returned  with  his  line  of  dancers  to 
the  point  where  he  arose  to  lead. 

The  informant  also  happened  to  remember  the  song  of  Joe  Wash- 
ington (Nrkaa'nipaxouxwe  “Leading-Man”)1 

dihilana'man  a'weemoxweya'ne 
yu'ni-  ePma'kami  k 
wa'ni-  lana'pe  paa/tamweo'kan 
dihilana'mon  a'wehnoxweya'ne 
ayaya8'ne  ePma'kami  k 
awita'peokan  o'wa 

Free  translation. 

This  is  how  I do, 

When  I travel  over  this  earth, 

The  Delaware  religion ! 

This  is  how  I do  when  I travel 
When  traveling  over  the  universe. 

Their  tribal  relationship ! 

Kwi 'ya  kwi-2 
Hu'3 

1 Dictophone  record  H,  State  Museum  collection. 

2 The  first,  or  leading  dancer’s,  ending  cry. 

3 The  second,  or  assistant  dancer’s  ending  cry. 
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NOTE  II 

RED  CEDAR,  A SACRED  TREE 

yu'kwe  nowe'i  ta'kamT'toman  eelhataakaa'w9ni-t'  wa'ne'-  komoxOums9'na 
papxo'k-was  a'hi-  ka'helan  au''ki-  li 'nahakaTkwusu.  a'n-da  awee'n  max- 
kwisit'  h'ws-i 't  a ci'tako  wik-a't-8  wala^'t'hak-a'wanu  a'n-da  ko'la'si-t' 
awee'n  wu'ndji-  poka'kwi-'s-i-n.  ok  9'nda  wu'ski-  pal  i 'leek'  tata'tali-' 
naka'lkwus-u  wa'ni-  papxo'k-wus-  a'nda  pi'lhi-k-sa'sik'  wi-'kwom 

ok  wani-'  lana'pe  9'nda  paatamaat'  xirjgwi-kao'nigg  ap''tci-  papxo'k-wus 
naka'lkwusu  e'nda  pi-'lhik  sa's'-i-k'  yu'ni-  xii]gwi-ka'on.  °k  na'nepi'skeek' 
ehelak'  wi-  nhakalkwu's-i-t'  lowee'nhai]g'w  pi  Thiksu't  i-n  ok  camu'tc* 
wee'mi-  mee'xkeo'xos  it'  e'nxi  nan-u'staqg  yu'ni-  pisun'T-  mi-tc'ha't- 
owakan  owaatoun  tali-'  nhakaa'lkwusin  wa'ni-  papxo'k-wus.  wala'xan-e 
nicana'u'ki-  pili-  eli  nak'lio'ki  ski-'ko  ka'ski-  nliaka'lkot'  anda  pilhik- 
sutiqg  yu'ni-  a'nda  mbi'sun  mitcha't-iq 

cuk'  nalowa'ni-  papxo'k-wus  ta'nda  ni'k-ani  xi  'nan  ma'nit-u  a'pi  'taund' 
tci-'tanas  uwa'kan  wu'ndji  awec'n  wuli-'kai-'hilaan  e'nda  kCfftci-'xalee'- 
tapg  ne'ni-  kwecha't  eek.  ee'li-  na'neni-  tali-'mkwu's-in  tali'te  ta'paa'laan 
ok  wali-'haan  Oxwi-'sa  e'nda  winowa'mltuk. 

ok  ahi-hwu'ska  lo'mwe  wa'ni-  lan-a'p'e  wendau''s  it'  pD'pandawa- 
na'nak  ki-'kayoy9ni9naani'i]ga  tali  Toweenee'yo  lo'mwehund'  a'po'p-le'n- 
dwak  an  i-'k'an-i  k'  a'ka'ci-las  ixti  t'  lan  u'nga  ni-'cae  hund'  xi'yak  wix* 
ka'utci-  na  ma't-atcitc  nihi-nee'xkwus-i-'yuk.  ne'ka'ke  ackaci-l9S-i'ti-'t' 
lan-u'pga.  eukcw  wu'ski-  pi  laee'yok  ke'ko  weheli'i]gwechelac'ti-t'  wixka'- 
utci-  neeli-  acpaa'mska''ti-t'  pee'ma'ca'eekc  sana'otjged-'i-  wdxka'utci-  keko'- 
layul  ni-'paxteek  ni'cae  a'sa'n  a ga'xti  elina'koxtu®.  nahu'nd0  wixka'- 
utci-  na'ni-  pi-'lai  ik  awu'ndji  kekolu'k  wun  kwut-i-  neeli  1 a's-a'na.  nacee' 
to'lami-  wackwus  i nee'yo.  ok  nahalowi-'i  ose 'i-  aweeni  k gam  e-'i- 
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NOTE  II 

THE  MYTH  OF  RED  CEDAR  AND  THE  SEVEN  STARS 

Reference  to  the  stars  and  to  the  cedar  tree  as  spirit-forces  in  the 
course  of  the  text  seems  to  call  for  the  insertion  of  the  following  nar- 
rative in  the  study.  It  was  dictated  by  Witapano'xwe  in  explanation 
of  that  part  of  the  ceremony  in  which  cedar  was  given  to  the  fires  in 
the  Big  House  as  spiritual  ‘food.’ 

RED  CEDAR  A SACRED  TREE 

Now  I am  explaining  what  ,is  the  purpose  of  him  our  Grandfather 
Cedar,1  how  in  many  different  ways  it  is  used.  When  a person  has  a 
swelling  in  his  feet  or  his  legs  it  is  good  medicine  as  a steam  bath  for 
one  to  reduce  swelling.  And  when  after  a recent  death  anywhere  that 
cedar  is  used  for  purifying  the  house. 

And  when  the  Delawares  worship  in  the  Big  House  cedar  is  always 
used  for  purifying  the  Big  House.  And  that  night  when  the  time 
arrives  for  its  use  it  is  said  to  be  a purification-agency  and  also  all 
the  red  men  who  understand  this  Medicine-eating2  know'  that  the  cedar 
is  used.  Although  two  other  different  kinds  are  used  as  well  for  puri- 
fication when  this  Medicine-eating  is  going  on. 

But  that  cedar  is  the  leading  spirit-force  that  is  given  for  strength 
for  anyone’s  healing,  when  inhaling  the  smoke.  Because  that  very  thing 
is  the  purpose  intended  in  treating  and  healing  his  grandchild  when 
he  begs  it  of  him. 

A very  long  time  ago  in  the  life  of  the  Delawares  we  have  heard 
our  deceased  ancestors  how  they  said,  in  ancient  times  when  there 
were  living  men  of  great  spiritual  power ; seven  of  them,  it  was  said, 
all  at  once  were  not  seen  any  more.  They  had  gone  those  prophets,  men 
departed.  But  young  pure  youths3  blessed  with  a vision  of  something 
all  at  once  while  walking  about  along  the  ridge  among  rocky  cliffs — 
all  at  once  a thing  upright  there,  seven  stones  almost  alike.  And  then 
it  was  said  that  all  at  once  the  youth  was  thence  spoken  to  by  one  of 
these  stones.  Then  they  came  to  be  known.4  And  more  and  more 

1 The  specific  native  term  for  cedar  is  a derivative  of  “popping.” 

2 This  is  the  proper  designation  in  Delaware  for  the  Peyote  ceremony ; 
“Medicine-eating”  referring  to  the  eating  of  the  Peyote  bean  (Lophophora). 

3 One  need  hardly  be  reminded  that  these  are  the  young  men  ignorant  of 
the  ways  of  the  world,  of  sin  and  carnality,  brought  up  under  the  tutelage 
of  solicitous  parents,  observant  of  the  religious  rules  and  guided  in  their 
conduct  of  life  by  the  spirit-forces  which  appeared  to  them ; the  life  ideals 
of  the  Delawares. 

4 Indicating  that  these  prophets  to  escape  the  importunities  of  people  seeking 
help  from  them  had  concealed  their  identity  by  transforming  themselves  into 
rock  among  the  mountains. 
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i'ka  ee'yak'  ee'li-  nale'tama  nec'ki-k*  acka'ci-las-i''ti't‘  le'n-owak. 
wi-xka'ucti-  nee'kcwtan  ika  loultii]'ge  kekola'c  yu'ni-  mata  awee'n 
yu'ta.  a'hi-  ami-'ka  na'lapi-  awee'n  mu'xkaon  keko.  yu'kik  ni'cac 
owali 'nakc'vsu'wak  kowee'yok.  a'lande  a\vee'n  tali-nao'o  ma'la'ci- 
papco'kcsak  k'ot  ali  naa'kcwsi  n.  ceda'hanen  i ta'li-  wei-tcina'k-wut®  tali' 
ki-'xgai]gundinee'yo  wa'ni-  pap'xo'kwus  ok  wani-  ko'we  cukc  wee'no- 
mwatci-  pi-'li-  lic  mi-lkwu's-owak  ma'ni-towa'k-an  a'n-da  ki-'ceelamaa'tc 
na'ni-  ki  ceelam  u'koqg.  wee'namwatci-  kwute'li-  talee'lam-u'k-uk  cuk® 
ee'l-i-i-  mate- ' i-n'owak. 

ok  tci-'tc®  kwut  ena'ucki-  lic  nljaka'lkwus  u wa'ni  papxo'kwus 
wihi'ndji-  ekeli'lc  si-'keen. 

la'pi  nama’da^ok  nee'kik  kaci-las  i-'tci  k la'n-owak  ta'li  e'tama* 
hitckwi-nee'yoc.  la'pi-  al9mskee'yok  ahi-'ami'ka  na'kandj  la'pi- 
mo'xkaon.  etki'kwi-  wa'kwusi'xti  tc  ke'kotalac  yu'kik  hukwe'yurjg 
mee'nixii]gik  la'e  mocaa'pane  ni'cac  ala'qgok  ok  wilkwus-owak  a'nda 
me'tci-'  namaa'l9ndc  na'lan-eek  gacawee'ni-k  ok  nane'wundji-  yukwe'- 
petci-  ako'u  kwutee'li-  i ya'pi  'yok  ki  kaxti'q-ge.  ceela'honen  i-  dihi'l- 
owee'n  ki 'kayo'yamana  wundji 'xan  tali  '®  wa'ckwusin  ma'ya'i  wa'ni- 
papxo'kwus  ee'latchaka'wanite. 
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widely  persons  constantly  went  there  because  those  prophet  men  were 
there.  All  of  a sudden  when  several  had  gone  there  to  the  place  where 
they  were,  no  person  was  seen  there.  But  again  after  a very  long  time 
some  one  found  them.  Here  were  these  seven  beautiful  appearing  pine 
trees.  And  some  of  the  individuals  appeared  as  cedars  in  outward  ap- 
pearance. This  very  thing  there  shows  evidence  that  they  are  closely 
related,  the  cedar  and  the  pine,  although  in  a different  way  gifted  with 
the  power  of  spiritual  force  when  created  by  the  Creator.  However, 
they  were  placed  together  as  one  since  both  are  conjurors. 

And  there  is  more  than  one  way  otherwise  to  use  the  cedar,  for  the 
purpose  of  coloring. 

Again  they  notice  that  those  prophet-men  had  become  trees.  Again 
they  went  away  and  it  was  a very  long  time  afterward  before  they 
found  them  again.  As  soon  as  they  were  known  here  these  had  formed 
in  a group  up  above  in  the  middle  of  the  sky  as  seven  stars1  and 
they  are  called,  when  they  are  seen,  as  though  they  were  great  persons, 
for  which  reason  from  then  on  until  now  they  never  stay  in  one  place 
during  the  year.  That  is  what  was  said  by  our  ancestors  from  whom 
it  was  rightly  known  that  the  cedar  was  of  medicinal  purpose. 

i The  Pleiades. 
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NOTE  III 

Chief  Elkhair’s  vision  of  the  Journey  of  the  Soul. 

The  informant  in  discussing  the  character  of  the  soul  and  its  future 
estate  here  gives  an  account  of  the  belief  of  the  Delawares  as  it  was 
reviewed  by  Chief  Elkhair  at  each  performance  of  the  Big  House 
ceremony  at  some  time  during  the  performance  when  occasion  offered 
itself  to  deviler  a lecture  of  instruction  on  this  interesting  subject  to 
the  younger  members  of  the  company.  While  the  recitation  was  fun- 
damentally based  upon  the  experiences  indelibly  impressed  upon  the 
mind  of  Elkhair  in  a vision  that  he  at  one  time  received,  we  recognize, 
nevertheless,  the  common  catechistic  pattern  of  belief  which  is  fairly 
general  throughout  the  whole  of  Delaware  religious  teaching.  There- 
fore it  is  rather  an  example  of  the  latter  than  a peculiar  or  individual 
property  of  Elkhair’s.  On  account  of  the  importance  of  this  revela- 
tion in  explaining  the  Delaware  answer  to  that  universally  engrossing 
query  as  to  what  becomes  of  the  soul,  I have  placed  the  heading  here 
in  the  appendix  instead  of  in  the  introduction,  to  give  it  the  emphasis 
it  seems  to  deserve. 

Elkhair’s  vision  dates  back  to  an  earlier  period  in  his  life,  before 
the  Peyote  religion  had  been  introduced  among  the  Delawares.  In 
it  he  beheld  a bird  of  monstrous  size  resting  upon  a mountain.  It 
was  toward  this  landmark  that  he  was  led  by  a spirit  who  undertook 
to  conduct  him  as  far  as  the  soul  of  a living  being  could  go.  It  was 
apparently  to  instruct  him  in  the  nature  of  the  soul’s  pilgrimage  after 
death  that  the  revelation  was  given  him.  He  was  accordingly  taken 
only  to  the  point  in  the  journey  beyond  which  the  soul  can  not  pass 
until  it  is  released  by  death. 

The  path  over  which  he  traveled  was  a crooked,  hard  road,  always 
up  hill  for  its  first  stage,  and  led  toward  the  mountain  referred  to.  In 
the  sketch  made  by  Witapano'xwe  to  illustrate  this  realm  this  section 
of  the  journey  is  marked  A,  and  is  called  “Beautiful  White  Path,” 
or  “Righteous  Path,”  the  same  as  the  dancing  path  within  the  Big 
House  itself.  The  concept  carries  on  the  allegory  of  the  Big  House 
as  a symbol  of  the  life  of  man  and  its  continuation  in  the  spirit  world. 

Upon  completion  of  this  part  of  the  journey  the  first  turning  point 
in  the  path  was  attained.  This  was  the  Cross  Roads,  enda'cowa  gee'xiq 
“where  roads  cross”  (B  in  the  sketch).  Elkhair’s  spirit  was  told 
here  that  none  but  the  man  who  had  led  a righteous  life  could  proceed 
beyond  this  point  and  achieve  the  desired  goal  that  lay  still  farther 
along.  The  unrighteous  are  turned  aside  here  and  wander  off  on  a 
branch  path  to  some  unhappy  fate.  The  cross  is  the  symbol  of  the 
cross  roads.  We  find  it  engraved  upon  the  so-called  plain  drumsticks 
(figs.  17,  22)  used  in  the  ceremony  until  the  ninth  night.  At  this 
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period  of  the  ceremony  when  the  cross-marked  drumsticks  are  put 
aside  to  yield  place  to  the  image-carved  sticks,  the  ceremony  takes  on 
a more  exclusive  meaning  to  its  celebrants,  corresponding  to  the  ad- 
vance of  the  soul  into  a more  exclusive  realm  in  its  progress  toward 
the  ultimate. 

After  proceding  past  the  cross-roads  the  spirit  led  his  soul  to  the 
mountain  upon  which  rested  the  bird  previously  mentioned  (C  in 
the  sketch).  This  station  is  called  tco'las  endala'usit,  or  endale'lo- 
mukuk,  “bird  where  he  lives”.  This  creature  bears  the  name  Ge'k*ca- 
xanu'kes  “Storm-maker”.  And  it  is  he  who  by  the  motion  of  his 
wings  causes  storms  and  winds  to  rage  over  the  earth  below.1 

The  next  landmark  in  the  course  of  the  journey  after  passing  by 
the  mountain  of  the  big  bird  was  the  abode  of  the  Thunder,  peetchak- 
owe  endale'lomukuk,  “thunder  where  he  lives”  (D  in  the  sketch). 
On  these  heights  the  way  was  obscured  by  smoke,  clouds  and  lightning, 
from  which  sources  the  tempests  descended  upon  the  earth.  It  was  a 
terrifying  place. 

Beyond  this  mountain  of  storms  the  soul  of  Elkhair  could  not  pass, 
but  he  could,  notwithstanding  this,  behold  a still  more  distant  ridge 
of  mountains  (E  in  the  sketch)  called  “pee'maxtiij  “mountain  ridge”. 
While  it  was  forbidden  for  him  to  approach  nearer  he  could  at  least 
hear  the  voices  of  departed  souls  beyond  enjoying  their  heavenly 
existence.  Here,  he  was  told,  the  souls  are  resting  until  the  end  of 
the  world  when  all  shall  be  enabled  to  cross  over  the  next  gap  to  the 
final  stage  of  the  journey  to  where  the  Great  Spirit  sits.  Here  souls 
dwell  without  care,  worry  or  sickness.  But  it  is  exclusive  for  the 
Delawares  because  only  those  who  have  been  adherents  to  the  Big 
House  can  become  qualified  for  this  existence. 

This,  the  last  stage  of  cosmic  existence  is  that  remote  height  of 
heaven  where  the  Great  Spirit  rests  supreme,  looking  down  upon  his 
creation,  with  his  hand  resting  upon  the  staff  he  holds  in  his  hand, 
which  is,  in  the  Delaware  mind,  symbolized  by  the  center  post  of 
their  Big  House.  No  one  of  course  knows  what  the  final  abode  of  souls 
is  to  be  like,  since  Elkhair  had  no  revelation  concerning  it.  This 
realm  is  called  lan-ape'ehat,  “Delaware  where  he  goes”. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  these  stages  of  the  celestial  pilgrimage 
are  the  “levels  of  heaven”  mentioned  before  in  the  explanation  of  the 
ceremony,  numbering  twelve  in  all  (see  page  26). 

In  commenting  upon  the  assumed  nature  of  souls,  Witapano'xwe 
added  that  the  soul  appears  as  an  image,  without  flesh,  and  that  it 
is  thought  to  look  the  same  as  it  did  in  its  earthly  form. 

In  explaining  the  peculiar  esoterism  of  the  Delaware  creed  the 
informant  said  that  exclusion  of  aliens  was  not  a fixed  property  of 


i Identical  with  a belief  current  among  the  Wabanaki. 
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the  system,  since  it  was  understood  that  if  a person  had  lived  in  ac- 
cordance with  all  the  Delaware  doctrines,  by  being  admitted  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Big  House,  his  soul  would  go  where  the  Delaware  soul 
goes.  This  would  mean  that  the  individual  had  become  an  adopted 
Delaware  both  in  body  and  spirit.  He  cited  cases  of  Indians  of  other 
tribes  who  had  married  into  the  nation  and  become  members  of  the 
ceremonial  group.  Such  aliens  also  acquire  the  privilege  of  being 
buried  in  a Delaware  cemetery,  their  funerals  being  celebrated  with 
Delaware  rites,  This  honor  was  accorded  to  his  father  who  was  born 
a Cherokee.  He  remembers  hearing  the  chief  say  at  his  father’s 
funeral,  “All  things  to  which  the  Deleware  is  entitled  to  are  bestowed 
upon  this  soul”. 

Finally  we  may  again  remark  upon  the  consistency  with  which  the 
whole  conception  links  together  the  life  of  the  living  Delaware,  the 
state  of  his  soul  and  the  classical  figurism  of  the  Big  House. 
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Blood-root,  use  of,  71,  151 ; importance  of,  71 
Bloomfield,  L.,  ceremonial  text,  8 
Box  elder,  105 
Box  turtle,  see  tortoise 

Brainard,  D.,  on  ceremony,  7 ; on  loyalty  to  traditions,  113 ; on  mask  dance,  41 
Bringer  in,  see  sponsors  of  ceremony 
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Brinton,  D.  G.,  on  bear  myth,  107;  on  bison,  103;  on  manitu,  30;  mentioned, 
13 ; on  Unalachtig®,  15 

Brown,  William,  vision  of,  167 
Bubo  virginianus,  see  owl 
John  Burns,  20 

Buteo  borealis,  see  chicken-killer 


0 

Campanius,  62 
Campbell,  T.  J.,  61 

Cantlco,  name  for  ceremony,  7 ; distribution  of  term  in  Algonkian,  12 ; his- 
tory of  term,  12 
Cat,  see  panther 
Catamenial  taboos,  51,  91 
Catawba,  use  of  masks  by,  36 

Cedar,  as  purifying  incense,  47,  151,  171 ; as  medicine,  171 ; myth  of,  171 ; 

sacredness  of,  127;  spiritual  attributes  of,  171 
Celestial  bear,  legend  of,  48,  107 ; distribution  of  myth,  107 
Center  post,  (illus.),  35,  38 
Center  post,  symbol  of,  20-21,  26-27 

Central  Algonkian,  ceremony  among,  8 ; see  game  owner 
Ceremonial  purification  of  fires,  147 
Ceremonial  baton,  93 

Ceremonial  equipment,  antiquity  of,  65 ; description  of,  67,  69 ; sanctity  of, 
65,  69 

Ceremonial  purification  of  fires,  147 

Ceremony,  distribution  of  in  east,  8;'for  mask,  43;  for  novices,  157 ; Peyote,  62; 

sweat-house  in  Big  House,  74;  use  of  mask  in,  37 
Chamberlain,  A.  F.,  on  man-i  'tu,  29 ; see  cantico ; mentioned,  137 
Chant  of  visionary,  54,  57 

Cherokee  Nation,  9,  10,  153 ; see  consanguinity,  also  mask  cults 
Chelydra  serpentina,  46 
Chicken-killer,  111 

Chippewa,  see  consanguinity  of  tribes 
Christ,  Delawares  as  followers  of,  49 
Cistudo  Carolina,  c.  ornata,  c.  trunguis,  46 
Clan  totems,  99 

Complexity  of  Delaware  speech,  12-13 
Concluding  rites  of  ceremony,  155,  157,  159,  161,  163 
Consanguinity,  of  tribes,  33 ; terms  of,  applied  to  spirit-forces,  26,  32 
Corn,  as  sacred  food,  137 ; purity  of,  105 ; spirit  of,  44 ; use  of  in  Big  House, 
91,  137 

Corn-husk  masks,  44 
Corona  borealis,  48 

Costume  of  misinghalikun,  (illus.),  40 

Council  of  old  men,  99 

Cranes,  see  drummers 

Creator,  see  Great  Spirit 

Creek,  131 

Cree-Montagnais  term  for  prayer,  12 
Cross  Roads,  in  journey  of  soul,  174 
Cultural  contacts,  9-10 
Cushing,  F.  H.,  on  masks,  36 
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D 

Daily  immersion,  111 

Dance  of  mask-spirit,  39,  141 ; of  visionary,  54 
Dancers  in  Big  House,  54 
Dancing  circuit,  (illus.),  59 
Dancing  Path,  54 

Dankers,  J.  and  Slyter,  P.,  on  synonyms  for  Great  Spirit,  27 ; on  tortoise,  45 
Day  moon,  see  sun 
De  Bry  and  Hariot,  on  images,  36 
De  Laet,  15 

Datawares,  attitude  toward  Europeans,  18-19,  20 ; attitude  toward  innovations, 
50 ; celestial  hear  legend  among,  48 ; chief  of,  prophesies  massacre,  19 ; 
conservatism  of,  10,  20,  49 ; cultural  contacts  of,  9-10 ; game  owner  concept 
among,  44 ; historical  sketch  of,  9-10 ; humility  of,  passim.,  mask  cult,  37 ; 
regarded  as  older  tribe,  74;  regard  for  laws  of  nature,  49;  reverence  for 
feathers.  97 ; reverence  of  traditions,  20 ; religious  doctrines  of,  21-22,  28 ; 
social  groups.  75;  sweating  rite,  72;  term  applied  to  Europeans,  18;  tribal 
subdivisions,  24 

Denton,  on  ceremony,  7 ; on  roach,  97 

de  Vries,  D.  on  language,  11 

Diagram  of  Beautiful  White  Path,  (illus.),  56 

Dice  and  bowl,  see  games 

Disease,  caused  by  moon,  49 ; traced  to  influence  of  mask,  43 
Doctor,  see  medicine  doctor 
Dorsey,  G.  A.,  quoted,  9 
Drum,  67,  69;  (illus.),  70 

Drummers,  importance  of,  57 ; assistants,  97 ; cry  said  to  resemble  cranes,  117 ; 
sing  in  Big  House,  87 

Drum  sticks,  symbol  of  carvings  on,  67,  69,  87;  (illus.),  68,  70,  73 
Dutch,  see  culture  contacts 


E 

Eagle,  purity  of,  23-24 ; use  of  feathers,  23-24,  62,  97,  101,  103 
Earth  dome,  46 

Earth,  as  mother’s  body,  81,  101 ; shaking  of,  81 ; tortoise  as  symbol  of,  44 
Earthquake  as  sign  of  Great  Spirit’s  displeasure,  81 

Elkhair,  Charles,  ceremony  brought  in  by,  25,  115;  chant  of,  119;  present 
chief  of  Delawares,  25,  115 ; recitation  of  vision  by,  117,  119,  121,  123,  125, 
127 ; vision  of  soul's  journey,  174 
Esoteric  nature  of  performances,  61 
Evil  spirit,  agents  of,  109,  111 ; breath  of,  81 


Faces  carved  on  center  post,  26-27 ; consanguinity  of,  123 ; reverence  for,  123 
Face  painting,  as  token  of  joy,  71;  for  mourning,  71;  (illus.),  PI.  I,  II,  III, 
IV ; in  Big  House,  71,  91 ; patterns  employed,  72 ; patterns  from  shell  of 
tortoise,  46 

Failure  in  recitation  cause  of  derision,  60 
Fans.  24 

Feast  to  dead,  25 ; for  mask  image,  43 ; on  ninth  evening,  153 
Feathers,  62;  as  ornaments,  103;  power  of,  103;  reverence  for,  97;  used  in 
sweeping  White  Path,  23,  101 ; worn  in  Big  House,  97 
Felis  cougar,  see  panther 
Fence  lizard,  belief  concerning,  111 

Fetish,  mask,  37,  43 ; custodians  of,  43 ; feast  for,  43 ; Zeisberger  on,  41 
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Fire,  as  grandfather,  47 ; as  source  of  healing,  51 ; as  spirit  force,  47 ; clean 
and  unclean,  51 ; in  Big  House,  47,  91 ; purity  of,  47 ; symbolism  of,  47, 
62,  147 ; tobacco  offered  to,  47 

Fire-drill,  (illus.),  66,  68;  sacredness  of,  47;  use  of  in  Big  House,  87 

Flint,  use  of,  87 

Forbush,  E.  H.,  117 

Formality  of  recitations,  135 

Formal  procedure  of  visionary,  54-57 

Fouts,  J„  custodian  of  mask,  43 

Fox,  see  note  on  manitu 

Fur  headband,  97 


G 

Games  in  Big  House,  69 
Game  owner  concept,  39,  44 
Gamwiqg,  name  for  ceremony,  7,  11,  SI 
Ghosts  or  phantoms,  origin  of,  25 
Grandfathers,  see  spirit-forces 
Grand  River  reserve,  76 
Great  dipper,  see  stars 
Great  Lakes,  see  game  owner 

Great  Spirit,  abode  of,  22,  26-27,  61,  87,  175,  as  owner  of  man,  125 ; benevo- 
lence of,  105,  123;  carved  images  of  in  Big  House,  26-27;  concept  of,  26; 
nature  controlled  by,  49  reveals  worship,  81 ; sacrifice  to,  145 ; staff  of, 
26-27,  87 ; synonyms  for,  26-27 
Grus  americana,  117 
Grus  mexicana,  87 

Guardian  spirit,  acquired  by  youths,  51,  53 ; elements  as,  see  spirit-forces ; 
animals  as,  see  spirit-forces ; mermaid  as,  167,  thunder  as  167 

H 

Hagar,  S.,  on  bear  legend,  107 

Hawk-tail  fan,  (illus. ),  68 

Heart,  as  seat  of  soul,  25 ; wampum  as,  63-64 

Hariot,  see  De  Bry 

Harrington,  M.  R.,  on  ceremonial  face  painting,  151 ; on  ceremonial  equip- 
ment, 67,  69 ; on  Delaware  and  Munsee  culture,  14 ; on  fire,  47 ; on  manitu, 
30 ; on  mask-spirit,  41 ; on  personal  visions,  52 ; publications  pertaining 
to  Delawares,  14 ; on  rattles  in  Big  House,  149 ; on  social  grouping,  75 ; 
on  sweating  rite,  72,  74 ; on  symbolism  of  colors  on  drum-sticks,  37 ; on 
tribal  subdivisions,  75 ; on  Unala'tko,  16 
Harrisburg  State  Museum,  specimens  in,  67 

Heckewelder,  J.,  on  aversion  toward  whites,  18-19 ; on  ceremony,  7.  16 ; on 
consanguinity  of  tribes,  33 ; on  Delawares  as  hunters,  50 ; on  Lenape,  14 ; 
on  sugar  making,  105 ; on  totemic  grouping,  76 ; on  reverence  for  Supreme 
Being,  28-29 

Herbs,  rules  for  gathering,  49 

Hewitt,  J.  N.  B„  on  ceremonial  text,  8 ; on  sky -tree,  27 
Holmes,  W.  H.,  on  masks,  36 

Hominy,  in  Big  House,  137,  153 ; in  feast  for  mask,  43 ; see  com 
Hunt  leader,  food  and  tobacco  given,  139 
Hunters,  prayer  for  success  of,  139,  143 ; return  of,  145 
Hunting  rite,  139,  141 


I 

Images,  carved,  26-27 ; concept  of,  36 ; painting  of  in  Big  House,  71,  85,  97, 
153 ; reverence  for,  97 ; symbolism  of,  26-27 ; symbolism  of  colors  on,  37 ; 
technical  details  of,  37 
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Immortality,  belief  in,  26  _ 

Interior  of  Big  House,  (illus.)T  35 
Intermission  in  ceremony,  129 

Ioway,  see  culture  contacts ; see  consanguinity  of  tribes 

Iroquois,  ceremony  among,  8 ; distribution  of  ceremonial  baton  among,  93 ; on 
tree  myth,  27 ; see  consanguinity ; see  mask  cults 

J 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  on  Delaware  vocabulary,  62,  103 
Juniperus  virginianus,  127 

Jones,  William,  on  ceremonial  text,  8 ; on  manitu  concept,  29 
Johnson,  Amandus,  mentioned,  15,  62 


K 

Kalm,  Peter,  on  cranes,  117 
Kansa,  see  culture  contacts ; see  Kaw 
Kaw  River,  117 
Keetanto'wit,  see  Great  Spirit 
Kiceela'mu'kaopg,  seejGreat  Spirit 

Kickapoo,  see  consanguinity  of  tribes ; see  note  on  manitu,  29 

Kinnickinnick,  87 ; method  of  preparing,  127 

Ki'tcimani'tu,  Real  Spirit,  27-28 

Kroeber,  A.  L.,  on  importance  of  seven,  61 

Ka'ntika,  see  cantico 

Kickeron  or  kickerom,  explanation  of,  27 

Koukwol  apo'xwe,  see  Elkhair 

L 

Labrador  peninsula,  see  game  owner  concept 
Language,  expressiveness  of,  12-13 
Laufer,  B.,  on  tortoise,  45 
Lawson,  J„  on  masks,  36 

Lenape,  tribal  synonym,  explanation  of,  14,  23 

Lindestrom,  P.,  on  Delaware  term  for  spiritual  power,  107 ; on  Narraticons 
or  Raccon’s  Kihl,  15 ; on  sweat  bath,  74 
Little  Caney  River,  85 

Lizard,  evil  attributes  of,  109,  111 ; legend  of,  109 
Loskiel,  G.  H.,  on  ceremony,  7 ; on  rattles,  45 

M 

MacCurdy,  G.  G.,  on  Masks,  36 
MacGufiin,  167 

Magical  powers  of  tortoise,  45-46 

Mahican,  ceremony  among,  8 ; see  consanguinity  of  tribes 
Maize,  see  corn 

Manhatten  bought  by  Dutch,  65 

Man  i.'t  u,  as  grandfathers,  26 ; concept  of  among  Algonkian  peoples,  29 ; dis- 
cussion of  term,  29-30 : esteemed  in  Delaware  worship,  30 
Man,  owned  by  Great  Spirit,  125 ; representation  of  on  drum-sticks,  69 
Maple,  use  of,  105 
Marten,  in  mythology,  107 
Mask  cults  in  North  America,  36 
Mask,  (illus.),  42 
Mask  rite,  44,  141 

Masks,  attributes  of,  43 ; feast  for,  43 ; possession  of  as  cause  of  disease,  43 
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Mask-spirit,  as  master  of  game,  37,  187 ; called  Grandfather,  93 : dance  in  Big 
House,  39,  141 ; invocation  to,  139 ; power  of,  39 ; rattle  of,  93 ; significance 
of,  37,  44,  93 ; staff  of,  93 

Master  of  ceremony,  duties  of,  99 ; opening  address  of,  113,  115,  117,  119 ; open- 
ing address  on  twelfth  night,  155,  157 ; wampum  given  to,  64 
Maturity,  importance  of,  60-61 

Mawa'tees,  Bundle-in-good-condition,  vision  of,  166-167 

Medicine  doctor,  frees  individual  from  spell  of  mask  spirit,  39 ; test  for,  74,  89 

Medicine-eating,  synonym  for  Peyote  ceremony,  171 

Medicine,  see  herbs ; use  of  wampum  in  practice  of,  64 

Meleagris  gallipavo,  91 

Menda'en,  synonym  for  Big  House,  99 

Menomini,  see  consanguinity  of  tribes,  33 ; see  note  on  manitu 

Mermaid  seen  in  vision,  166-167 

Masi  pgw,  see  carved  images 

Mas  i'qkcholi  'kan,  37,  see  mask  spirit 

Mat  e'i  nu,  see  medicine-doctor 

Mexicans,  33,  see  consanguinity 

Miami,  see  consanguinity  of  tribes ; see  culture  contacts 
Michelson,  T„  8 ; on  conservatism,  20 ; on  language,  77 
Milky  Way,  Algonfeian  beliefs  in,  23;  as  path  of  soul,  23 
Mingo,  see  culture  contacts 
Minor  performances,  58 

Missionaries,  Moravian,  19;  opinions  on  ceremony,  7,  13,  16,  17;  on  spirit- 
forces,  32;  on  visions,  53 
Moccasin -game,  71 
Mohegan,  ceremony  among,  8 

Mohegan-Pequot,  74 ; term  applied  to  Europeans  by,  101 
Mohican,  choice  of  meats  by,  50 
Monster  lizard,  legend  of,  109 

Montagnais-Naskapi,  game  owner  concept  among,  39,  44 

Moon,  as  cause  of  disease,  49 ; as  elder  brother,  145 ; governs  activities,  49 ; 

symbolized  by  fire,  62 
Moravian  missionaries,  19 
Morgan,  L.  H.,  quoted  on  social  grouping,  76 
Morse,  J„  on  aversion  to  whites,  20 
Mortars,  91 

Mortar  and  pestle,  (illus. ),  S3 
Mortuary  customs,  25,  71, '176 

Munsee,  ceremony  among,  8,  17,  18,  87 ; culture  relationship,  9 ; see  consan- 
guinity of  tribes ; see  mask  cults ; term  applied  to  Europeans  by,  10 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  Heye  Foundation,  ceremonial  equipment  in, 
65;  mask  In,  43 

Music,  see  chants,  drummers,  tortoise  shell 
Muskogi,  ceremony  among,  8,  131 
Mussel,  137 ; shell  used  as  spoon,  69,  137 
Mustela  pennanti,  see  marten 
Myers,  A.  C.,  quoted,  11,  15,  103 


N 

Name  of  ceremony,  discussion  of,  11-12 

Nanticoke,  ceremony  among,  8,  16 ; Delaware  name  for,  16 ; see  consanguinity 
of  tribes ; term  applied  to  Europeans  by,  101 
Narragansett,  25 
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Naraticons,  explanation  of  term,  16;  see  Unalachtigo,  15 
Natick,  25 

Nature,  as  fundamental  source  of  Delaware  Worship,  49 ; purity  of,  49 

Negroes,  term  applied  to,  33 

Nelson,  E.  W.,  on  antelope,  103 

Nelson,  William,  on  cantiko,  12 

'ngammuin,  synonym  for  ceremony,  11 

New  England  aborigi*es,  use  of  wampum  among,  64 

Night-traveler,  see  moon 

North  America,  distribution  of  use  of  black  and  red  in  face  painting  in  eastern 
portion,  72 


O 

Odocoileus  virginianus,  103 
Ojibwa,  27 ; see  note  to  manitu,  29 
Osage,  141 ; see  culture  contacts 

Ottawa,  see  consanguinity  of  tribes ; see  note  on  man  i 't  u,  29 
Owl,  111 ; screeching  of  as  good  omen,  141 


P 

Pagan  terminology,  13 

Paint,  in  Big  House,  71;  on  drum-sticks,  67;  on  masks,  41;  significance  of 
black,  71 

Panther  or  long-tail,  109 
Parker,  A.  C.,  on  sky-tree,  27,  61 
Parks,  J.  A.,  23 


Paralysis,  cause  of,  25 
Penn,  William,  on  ceremony,  7 
Penobscot,  25,  105 

Personal  guardians,  52;  see  visions 

Peoria,  see  consanguinity  of  tribes 

Petrullo,  V.  M.,  23 

Peyote  bean,  eating  of,  171 

Peyote  cult,  ceremony  of,  62 : influence  of,  10 

Phonetic  note,  76-77 

Piankashaw,  see  culture  contacts 

Picking  the  berries,  see  wampum 

Pin  oak,  69 


Plan  of  ceremonial  House,  (illus.),  55 
Pleiades,  see  myth  of  red  cedar,  173 ; see  shaman,  48 
Powhatan,  ceremony  among,  8 
Potawatomi,  27 ; see  consanguinity  of  tribes 


Prayer,  Algonkian  terms  for,  12;  at  conclusion  of  rite,  163 
Prayer  call,  27 ; antiquity  of,  123 ; lifted  up,  57,  105  195 

^ <* 69:  * >"  »■»  **«* 
Puberty  vigil,  51,  111 
Pukoon,  see  blood-root 


Purification  of  youths,  111 
Pure  spirit,  81 


Purity,  of  attendants,  49;  of  Nature,  49 


Quaker,  see  culture  contacts 
Quiripi,  25 

Quapaw,  see  culture  contacts 
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R 

Raccoon,  129 

Radln,  Paul,  on  monotheistic  systems  of  thought,  28 
Rafinesque,  ref.  to  mss.  of,  20 
Rasies,  Father,  109 

Rattles,  description  of,  67 ; in  Big  House,  54,  99 ; in  mask  dance,  41,  93 
(illus.) , 66 

Rattle  used  by  mis'lqgwe,  (illus.),  38 

Relief  drummers,  see  drummers 

Religion,  21-22 

Rehearsal  for  youths,  58 

Reverence  for  natural  phenomena,  49 

Rhus  copallina,  127 

Roach  and  fur  head  band,  (illus.),  95 

Roach,  description  of,  97 ; distribution  of,  97 ; worn  in  Big  House,  97 

S 

Sanctity  of  ceremopial  objects,  65 

Sacrifice  of  game,  145 

Sanguinaria  canadensis,  71 

Sapir,  E.,  on  Delaware  dialect,  76 

Sauk,  see  note  on  mani'tu,  29;  mentioned,  127 

Sauk  and  Fox,  see  consanguinity  of  tribes 

Sceloporus  undulatus,  111 

Schmidt,  P.  W.,  on  supreme  being  concept,  28 

Seneca,  see  consanguinity  of  tribes 

Shamans,  disclose  identity  of  seven  prophets,  48 ; use  power  for  evil,  109 ; two 
classes  of,  89 

Shawnee,  ceremony  among,  8 ; choice  of  meats  by,  50 ; see  culture  contacts ; 

see  consanguinity  of  tribes 
Shoemaker,  H.  W„  on  bison,  103 
Side  posts,  (illus.),  31 
Siouan,  see  Kaw 
Sioux,  see  consanguinity  of  tribes 
Skinner,  A.  B.,  on  mani'tu,  29;  on  roach,  97 
Snake,  as  evil  force,  47 

Social  groups,  22,  75 ; attendants  chosen  from,  99 

Song,  chanted  during  distribution  of  prayer-sticks,  149 ; of  Elkhair,  119 ; of 
Joe  Washington,  168 

Songs,  in  Aateho'm-win  performance,  166 ; of  Witapanoxwe,  133,  168 
Soul,  appearance  of,  175 ; belongs  to  Creator,  163 ; concept  of,  25 ; journey  of, 
23,  174 ; synonyms  for  among  eastern  Algonkian,  25 ; terms  for  in  pagan 
and  Christian  Delaware  vernacular,  25 

Souls,  realm  of  departed,  175 
Soul-spirit,  preparation  of,  161 
Speck,  F.  G.,  publications  of,  63 
Spirit;  or  ghost  path,  see  Milky  Way 

Spirit  force  or  manitu,  24,  29-30;  aids  in  lifting  up  worship,  105;  air  as,  105; 
animals  as,  50 ; appeal  to,  115 ; birds  as,  101 ; classification  of,  32 ; clouds 
as  107 ; exploited  by  parents  to  evoke  sympathy  toward  children,  52 ; fire 
as,  47,  105 ; malevolent,  109,  111 ; mask-spirit  as,  37 ; mentioned  by  reciter, 
123 ; moon  as,  105 ; power  of,  107 ; revered  in  ceremony,  101 ; sun  as,  105 ; 
sunlight  as,  105 ; thanks  to,  139 ; thunder  as,  107 ; trees  as,  105 ; water  as, 
105,  107 

Spiritual  power,  107 
Spiritual  purity,  51 
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Spiritual  strength  of  performers  in  Big  House,  60 

Spiritual  visitation,  see  visions 

Sponsors  of  ceremony,  24 

Staff  of  Great  Spirit,  20-21 ; 26-27,  87 

Stars,  as  living  beings,  48;  as  spirit-forces,  48,  107;  govern  activities,  49;  rev- 
erence for,  48 
St.  Francis,  see  Wabanaki 
Stone  masks,  43 
Storm-maker,  abode  of,  175 
Sugar  making,  105 
Sumac,  use  of,  127 

Sun,  as  elder  brother,  107,  145 ; as  spirit -force,  105 ; attributes  of,  107 ; breath 
of  life,  145 
Sweat  doctor,  89 

Sweating  rite,  as  test,  74,  89 ; twelve  as  symbol  in,  74 
Sweat-lodge,  74 ; in  Big  House,  89 
Symbolism  of  black  and  red  paint,  72 


T 

Taboo,  alien  foods  and  devices  in  Big  House,  69 ; catamenial,  51,  91 ; dietary, 
51,  61 ; domesticated  animals  in  Big  House,  91 ; sexual  intercourse  of 
attendants,  147 ; to  eat  first  kill,  41 ; to  look  at  likeness  of  masi-'rjgw,  37 ; 
use  of  metal  in  construction  of  Big  House,  S7 ; use  of  money  as  medium  of 
exchange  in  Big  House,  89 
Tantaquidgeon,  Gladys,  reference  to,  27 

These-who-are-painted-red,  name  for  assistant  drummers,  127 
Thomas,  Gabriel,  on  cranes,  117 ; on  face  painting,  71 ; mentioned,  103 
Thunder,  abode  of,  175 ; as  guardian  spirit,  175 ; as  spirit  force,  107 
Tobacco,  mixed  with  sumac  leaves,  127 ; offered  to  fire,  47,  139,  141 ; offered  to 
mask-spirit,  93 ; offered  to  spirit-forces,  139 
Tonkawa,  see  consanguinity  of  tribes 

Tortoise,  antiquity  of,  45 ; as  producer  of  all  things,  45-46 ; brings  the  ceremony, 
45 ; clan  totem,  75 ; journey  of,  107,  109 ; mother’s  body  carried  by,  101 ; 
power  of,  45,  107 ; shell  of ; used  as  rattle,  54 ; symbolism  connected  with, 
44,  46,  62 ; termination  of  journey  as  token,  107 
Tortoise  shell  rattle,  (illus.),  31 
Tree  upon  which  meat  is  hung,  (illus.),  34 
Trionyx  spinifer,  46 
Trumbull,  J.  H.,  quoted,  25,  105 

Turkey,  as  clan  totem,  75 ; group  as  sponsors  of  ceremony,  115 ; use  of  wing 
in  Big  House,  91 
Turnbull,  W.  O.,  on  cranes,  117 
Turtle,  has  evil  tendencies,  47 ; kills  boy,  47 

Twelve,  concept  of,  61 ; prominence  of  in  Delaware  chronology,  62 ; symbol  of 
in  Big  House,  61 ; in  Peyote  rite,  62 ; in  sweat-lodge,  74 


U 

Unalachtigo,  probable  identity  of,  15 
Unami,  tribal  name,  discussion  of  use,  14-15 
Unio  companatus,  U.  gibbosus,  137 

Universe,  Big  house  as  symbol  of,  22 ; tortoise  as  symbol  of,  62 
Unrighteous,  fate  of,  174 
Ursus  major,  see  stars 
Upvall,  A.  J.,  quoted,  62 
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V 

Van  der  Donck,  on  Naraticons,  16 
Virginia  deer  as  sacred  animal,  103 

Visions,  given  by  spirit-forces,  51,  111 ; related  in  Big  House,  54,  57 ; sig- 
nificance of,  52 ; spiritual  power  acquired  in,  107 
Visscher,  N.  J.,  mentioned,  15 


W 

Wabanaki,  bear  myth,  48 ; belief  in  storm-maker,  175 ; term  applied  to  Euro- 
peans by,  101 term  for  soul,  25 ; synonym  for  Delawares,  33 
Walamolum,  mentioned,  20 

Wampum,  as  heart,  63,  64 ; as  medium  of  exchange,  89 ; as  protective  agent, 
64 ; as  symbol,  63 ; functions  of,  63 ; given  to  reciters,  149 ; loss  of  cere- 
monial strings,  18 ; returned  to  common  fund,  151,  161 ; sanctity  of,  64 ; 
spiritual  attributes  of,  64 ; use  of,  in  Big  House,  89,  143,  151,  163 ; use  of, 
In  lifting  up  prayer,  143,  149 
War  Eagle,  see  Witapanoxwe 
Washington  County,  53 
Washington,  Joe,  23,  135 
Water,  as  spirit  force,  105 
Webber,  J.,  see(  Witapanoxwe 
Whipple,  62 

White  Path,  see  beautiful 

Williams,  Roger,  25 

Wilson,  Alexander,  109 

Wilson,  Frank,  ceremony  brought  in  by,  18 

Winnebago,  see  consanguinity  of  tribes 

Witapanoxwe,  (illus.),  4;  in  aateho'mwin,  167 ; on  carving  images,  36;  on  cere- 
monial equipment,  67 ; on  consanguinity  of  tribes,  33 ; on  doctrines  of 
Delaware  religion,  21 ; on  mask  dance,  39 ; on  mask  rite,  44 ; on  owl  as 
token,  141 ; on  visionaries,  54 ; recitation  of  vision  by,  129 ; rehearsal  chant 
of,  168 ; vita  of,  8-9 ; on  stars,  48 
Wolf,  as  clan  totem,  75 

Wolf  clan,  as  sponsors  of  ceremony,  18 ; see  social  groups,  75 
Woman,  representation  of  on  drum-sticks,  69 
Women,  in  closing  dance,  159 ; recite  visions,  157 
Wyandot,  see  consanguinity  of  tribes ; see  culture  contacts 

X 

Xirjgwika'on,  name  for  ceremony,  7,  11 

Y 


Yuchi,  ceremony,  8 


Z 

Zeisberger,  D.,  on  Almighty  Being,  28;  on  attitude  towards  modes  of  living, 
50 ; on  attitude  toward  negroes,  33 ; on  bear  myth,  48 ; on  bison  and  elk, 
103 ; on  ceremony,  7,  11,  16 ; on  consanguinity  of  tribes,  33 ; on  disorder  at 
feasts,  91;  on  fire,  47;  on  gratitude  to  Creator,  105;  on  guardian  spirit 
concept,  53 ; on  language,  11 ; on  mask-image,  41 ; on  medical  compound, 
62;  on  rattles,  45;  on  soul,  26;  on  sweating  rite,  74;  on  Unami,  15 
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